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Christians must listen to the Bible as God’s 
living Word. The primary message of the Bible 
concerns God’s gracious and redemptive activity 
for the saving of sinful man that he might create 
in Jesus Christ a people for himself. To this 
message man must respond in faith and obedience. 
The study of the Bible is done by each Christian 
from within the tradition of his own particular 
church. But it is agreed that the center and goal 
of the whole Bible is Jesus Christ. The unity of 
the old and New Testament is not to be found in 
any naturalistic development, or in any static 
identity, but in the ongoing redemptive activity 
of God in the history of one people, reaching its 
fulfillment in Christ. 


A statement of a study commission 
of the World Council of Churches 


! 
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INTRODUCTION 


Preliminaries to this Study 

In the little book entitled, Luke's Witness to 

Jesus Christ, Reginald H. Fuller makes the statement: 

. . . before His death Jesus addressed His dis¬ 
ciples, warning them of the drama which was being set 
in motion by His death, a drama which was to find its 
climax in His own return as Judge and Saviour. . . . 
these discourses give the Gospel story an open ended 
character: that is to say, although the decisive 

event of redemption occurs with the cross and resur¬ 
rection of Jesus, this is not the end of history, but 
the inauguration of the ... time of the Church which 
lives in the power of the decisive event, bearing wit¬ 
ness through the Holy Spirit.! 

Three things I think are important in this state¬ 
ment as we consider it a starting point for this paper 
which deals with Martin Luther, his preaching and his 
Christology. They are: 

1. Jesus by his death set in motion a drama of 
redemption 

2. Christ is both Judge and Savior 

3. The Church now lives in the power of the decisive 
event of Jesus Christ through the Holy Spirit. 

Men and women today, as members of the Christian 

Church, whether they realize it or not, are doing just one 
thing when they meet together in worship. They are re- 


^■Reginald H. Fuller, Luke 1 s Witness to Jesus 
Christ (New York: Association Press, 1^^8), p. 63. 
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calling repeatedly this drama of redemption set in motion 
by Jesus Christ. The drama takes place within the theater 
of their corporate worship experience. And on stage is 
enacted, through preaching and liturgy, the events of the 
life of Christ. The Holy Spirit too, has his role to play 
in this production for it is by the power of the Holy 
Spirit that these events of the life of Christ are re¬ 
lated to the existential life of the believer. 

1 am sure that if Martin Luther were alive today he 
would agree with this concept of the church in her wor¬ 
ship. I think a study of his views on worship and preach¬ 
ing would bear this notion out. Hear what he has to say 
about the Church: "I believe that there is on earth 
through the whole wide world, no more than one holy, com¬ 
mon, Christian Church which is nothing else than the con¬ 
gregation, or assembly of the saints, i.e., the pious, 
believing men on earth, which is gathered, preserved, and 

ruled by the Holy Ghost, and daily increased by means of 

2 

the sacraments and the Word of God." 

For Luther, the church was a two-sided entity, both 
visible and invisible. The invisible church was not an 
institution, but rather a brotherhood, a communion where 

2 

Martin Luther, "Of the Ten Commandments, The Creed 
and the Lord‘s Prayer," in Works of Martin Luther 
(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, T5l5), II, 573. 
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members were bound together by a common faith. It was a 

fellowship in which Christ played the central role. 

Christ was the head of the Church. Christendom had no 

other head ”... even upon earth, than Christ, for it 

3 

has no other name than the name of Christ." 

4 

Christ is incarnated within the church. "The 
church is not wood and stone, but the company of people 
who believe in Christ . . • who assuredly have Christ 
among them." 3 

For Luther the church worshiped and lived in the 
power of that decisive event of Jesus Christ. And it was 
in preaching that God himself imparted "the benefits of 

g 

his redemptive work through the Holy Spirit." Christ 
himself, the incarnate, revealed Word was man's access to 
God. Christ came alive in the sermon. For Luther, "the 
distinction between God and his Word implies no separa¬ 
tion. The Word is God, not only the eternal, uncreated, 
pre-existing Word (John 1:1), but also the incarnate, 
created, and revealed Word ... Christ himself is the 

3 Ibid ., I, 352. 

4 

Altman D. Swihart, Luther and the Lutheran Church 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1950), pTTSTI 

3 Ibid ., pp. 135-136. (He quotes Luther's Works , 
Erlangen Edition Second, X, 162) 

3 Vilmos Vajta, Luther on Worship (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1958), p. TT.- 


j 
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Word. ... In Luther's theology of the Word, the Word 

7 

must always be understood christocentrically." "The in¬ 
carnate Christ himself is the outward Word of God. . . . 

0 

Yes, he is literally Words ... when in the sermon." 

It is the job of the Holy Spirit in the act of 
preaching to drive home the outward Word of God to man's 
heart and make of it an inward Word. 

, The decisive event of Jesus Christ that took place 

in history, was a victory over sin and death in the world. 
It is this battle over sin and death in man's own exist¬ 
ence, that takes place over again when the Word of the 
Gospel is preached. The Christian is in the midst of a 
cosmic warfare which "... began with the incarnation. 
And it continues after Christ's death and resurrection in 
spite of the victory which he obtained. The Word written 

and preached is the sword with which he CChrist] pursues 

9 

his struggle up to the last day." 

At this point in Luther's thought, we see the role 
of Christ, the incarnate and preached Word, as that of 
Judge and Saviour. It is through the preaching of the 

7 Ibid., pp. 68-69. 

8 

Regin Prentor, Spiritus Creator (Philadelphia: 
Portress Press, 1953), p. 108. 

9 

Vajta, 0 £. cit . t p. 69. 

i 

| 
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Word that man is both judged and condemned or comforted 
and set free. 

Aside from this war, the Word cannot be understood. 
It always lays its hearer under obligation, addresses 
him, arrests him, condemns and comforts him. But it 
escapes the one who tries to listen in cool detach¬ 
ment. One cannot hear the message at a safe distance 
outside its perimeter. It speaks to us of our own 
existence, our own battle with sin and death.10 

The sermon then was “Christ’s continued 'Advent,' 
his coming to every generation of men . . . " XX as both 
Judge and Savior. 

For Luther, this stress upon preaching was the 

most important part of worship. As " . . . worship is an 

activity of God himself and the Church cannot produce, 

control, or prevent it, communication of the Gospel must 

12 

take priority over everything else." Indeed, there was 
to be no gathering for worship without which there would 
be the preaching of the Word. A " . . . Christian con¬ 
gregation should never gather together without the preach¬ 
ing of God's Word and prayer, no matter how briefly ... 

when God’s Word is not preached, one had better neither 

13 

sing nor read, or even come together." 


10 Ibid., p. 69. X1 Ibid . t p. 78. 

12 

Swihart, op . cit., p. 473. 

13 

Martin Luther, "Concerning the Order of Public 
Worship, 1523," Selected Writings of Martin Luther . 1520- 
1523 (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1967), p. 375. 
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Luther's idea of public worship was one which 
stressed the preaching of the Word, a Word which recounted 
the birth, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The 
sermon was the Gospel of Christ made alive in the hearts 
of men by the Holy Spirit. 

"Through the outward preaching of the Word and the 

inward witness of the Holy Spirit faith is created; that 

which is promised in the Gospel becomes effective for the 

believer. Christ ... enters by the Gospel through a 

14 

man's ears into his heart and dwells there." 

The Nature of the Paper 

With these preliminary thoughts of Luther set down 
for us we can begin, I believe, to focus on the nature of 
this paper. In this paper, the writer will attempt to 
deal with three key ideas. First, the idea that effective 
preaching must take on some kind of carefully thought 
through pattern. Second, that in Christian worship today, 
often the focus of the primary understanding of what wor¬ 
ship is all about has been lost, both by the preacher and 
the congregation. And, third, the idea that the church 
needs to be recalled to a celebration of the Gospel 
through preaching which will help Christian people regain 

^Philip S. Watson, Let God Be God (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1947), p. 167. (WA XI; 48:16ff., 

49:Iff.) 

t 
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their historical heritage and allow them to experience 
once again Christ at work in their own existence. 

The writer will attempt to deal with these issues 
in the following ways: By examining modern day denomina¬ 
tional calendars and practices in preaching and worship 
thus noting their distorted nature and lack of emphasis 
upon the Gospel; by proposing a plan of preaching and 
worship based upon the traditional-historical Christian 
calendar which he believes will help remedy this distor¬ 
tion of the Gospel and help Christians regain a sense of 
identity; and, by giving an example of such a plan through 
a study of one major figure found in church history. 

The man, Martin Luther, will be viewed from the 
standpoint of a reformer of preaching and worship and his 
ideas about these two fields will be held up for examina¬ 
tion as a viable option for a practical present day 
reformation in preaching. 

The paper will follow a predetermined plan of 
approach. 

1. A section on the Christian Year which defines 
its nature and examines its history (Chapter 1). 

2. A section which deals with the man Luther as a 
preacher during his day and a study of his Christological 
formulations (Chapters 2 and 3). 
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3. A section which deals with ideas and application 
of Luther’s theology in relation to preaching the Chris¬ 
tian Year today (Chapter 4). 

4. An appendix will be added which will contain a 
list of Martin Luther's theological writings for use when 
preaching the Christian Year. Page references and foot¬ 
notes will be given in this section for ready accessibil¬ 
ity of the reader. 

Limitations of the Paper 

In dealing with the topics of this paper, the 
writer intends to impose upon himself two basic limita¬ 
tions. They are as follows: 

First, in dealing with the subject of worship, 
there will be no attempt to survey the second half of the 
Christian Year. Rather the writer intends to deal only 
with the time period that covers Advent to Easter. These 
considerations have led the writer this choice of limita¬ 
tion: First, limited space; second, the vastness of the 
time and material involved in such a study of the tradi¬ 
tion; and, third, the writer's belief that the nature of 
the Gospel can be clearly seen in a survey of this nature 
without reference to the second half of the Christian 
Year. 

The second major limitation of the paper will be 
that no detailed biographical material on the life of 
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Martin Luther will be presented. The paper is not in¬ 
tended as a biography of a man, but rather as a survey of 
one particular aspect of a man's theology with the hopeful 
anticipation that this man's theology can be clearly seen 
by the reader and perhaps put into practice pragmatically 
in his own preaching task. Let us begin. 
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CHAPTER I 


i 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR AND THE LECTIONARY 


The Outward and Inward History of the Christian Year 

In the introduction to the book, Jesus and the 
Word , written in 1934, Rudolf Bultmann states: 

... the essence of history cannot be grasped by 
“viewing” it as we view our natural environment in 
order to orient ourselves to it. . • . Man .... 

When he turns his attention to history ... must 
admit himself to be a part of history; he is consid¬ 
ering a living complex of events in which he is essen¬ 
tially involved .... He cannot observe this complex 
objectively as he can observe natural phenomena; for 
in every word which he says about history he is saying 
at the same time something about himself. Hence there 
cannot be impersonal observation of history in the 
same sense that there can be impersonal observation 
of nature.1 

Bultmann further states that if men are to see 

Jesus as a part of the history in which they have their 

being, ”... or in which by critical conflict we achieve 

being” these men must participate in a ” . . . continuous 

2 

dialogue with history .” 

History is for the Christian then an existential 
experience. It is more than approach to fact through 
objective method. History, in the sense that it is 
interrogating is personal dialogue. 


"^Rudolf Bultmann, Jesus and the Word (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, - 

^Ibid., p. 4. 
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[Men] ... do not stand outside historical forces 
as neutral observers; we are ourselves moved by them; 
and only when we are ready to listen to the demand 
which history makes on us do we understand at all what 
history is about, ... the historian puts this sub¬ 
jectivity of his in question, and is ready to listen 
to history as an authority. . . . all the presupposi¬ 
tions which he brings with him out of his own epoch 
and training and his individual position within them— 
must be given up, that history may actually speak. 
History however, does not speak when a man stops his 
ears, that is, when he assumes neutrality, but speaks 
only when he comes seeking answers to the questions 
which agitate him. Only by this attitude can we dis¬ 
cover whether an objective element is really present 
in history and whether history has something to say 
to us.^ 

The historic-Christian faith is a faith which is 

grounded in history. It is not a religion of nature, of 

contemplation, or of morality but rather a religion of 

history which rests upon " . . . a deed in a time when a 

decree went out from Caesar Augustus that all the world 

should be taxed. To Christ the centuries lead up, and 

from Christ the centuries lead out. ... Therefore Chris- 

4 

tianity is forever anchored in the past." Christian 
faith stands in the tradition of belief "that God has 
acted in Christ in human history."The liturgy of the 
Christian church recognizes this fact and seeks to relate 


3 Ibid .. pp. 4-5. 

4 

Roland H. Bainton, Studies on the Reformation 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1966), p. 5. 

^Edward T. Horn, III, The Christian Year (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress press, 1957), p. 6. 
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all time to the redemptive purposes of God. The major 
events of the life of our Lord pass in review perennially 
in the first half of the church year, keeping the Chris¬ 
tian community in perpetual remembrance of 'all that our 
Lord hath done for our sakes.”’^ 

In the act of worship, the Christian then, enters a 
personal dialogue with this history. He is not a neutral 
observer; he must listen to the demand that it makes upon 
him. He must put his subjectivity in question and be 
ready to listen to history as an authority. In Luther’s 
thought, this dialogue with history took place through 
preaching in the context of the worship service. The in¬ 
carnate Christ who was "literally words ... when in the 
7 

sermon ...” became inward history with something to 
say to man when man put aside all presupposition and sub¬ 
jected himself to the authority of the Word. "Worship is 
where our Lord Himself speaks to us through His Holy Word 

Q 

and we in turn speak to Him through prayer and praise.” 

We have a dialogue with history. 


6 Ibid . 

7 

Regin Prentor, Spiritus Creator (Philadelphia: 
Fortress press, 1953), p. 108. 

Q 

Herman A. Preuss, ’’The Christian and the Church 
in the Life of Worship” in More About Luther (Decorah: 
Luther College Press, 1958), p. 1§9. 
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It is the objective history of Christ, the saving 

events of his life, death and resurrection, that determine 

public worship. Subjective feelings of the pastor or 

9 

people do not create the inner dialogue with history but 
the living history himself whose life is documented in the 
church year. 


The Church Year Defined 

The church year is an annual cycle of worship 
which is based upon the great themes of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 10 The incarnate revelation of Jesus 
Christ as the Savior of all men, his life, death, teach¬ 
ings, and resurrection are divided into seven seasons and 
are recounted annually with the intention of celebrating 
the ’’whole gospel.” Each of the seven seasons has its own 
specific emphasis. Worship revolves around: 

... the saving work of Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit. . . . (There is a) list of scripture readings 
for corporate worship on each Sunday of the year. 

Such a list is called a lectionary. This list in¬ 
cludes a lesson, or lection from the Old Testament, 
epistle, and Gospel for each Sunday, arranged in keep¬ 
ing with the emphasis of the particular season ... 
so that ... the great passages of Scripture through¬ 
out the Bible will be read in meaningful sequence. 

The sermon usually will be based on one or more of 


g 

Jaroslav J. Pelikan, "Catholic Substance” in More 
About Luther (Decorah: Luther College Press, 1958), p. 17. 

10 Grady H. Hardin, Joseph D. Quillian, Jr., and 
James F. White, The Celebration of the Gospel (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1§(>4), p. 75. 
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the lessons for a particular Sunday. The Psalms or 
other responsive readings are designated according to 
their appropriateness for the various seasons. Hymns 
and anthems that are especially suited to a season 
may be selected. ... In addition ... pulpit, 
lectern, and altar hangings in colors that are associ¬ 
ated with the different seasons ... provide visual 
reminders of the great gospel themes as they are 
celebrated. ... So it is that in depth and extent 
in the services of worship, the whole central gospel 
is brought to bear upon us as we make the annual 
round of the church year, which is also called "the 
Christian year," and may rightly be called "the 
gospel year." 1 * 

The Christian year begins the first Sunday in 
Advent, the Sunday nearest November 30th, St. Andrews Day. 
Advent is a four Sunday season of expectancy in prepara¬ 
tion for the coming of the Lord. During the next season, 
Christmastide, Christmas Day and two Sundays leading up to 
Epiphany, we celebrate the Nativity and Incarnation of our 
Lord. Epiphany is the season of the Evangel in which the 
universal revelation of Jesus Christ to all men is cele¬ 
brated. It lasts from four to nine Sundays. After Epiph¬ 
any comes Lent, the season of penitence and renewal which 
is symbolized by our Lord’s forty day vigil in the wilder¬ 
ness in preparation for his ministry. The season of Lent 
begins on Ash Wednesday and includes Holy Week which 
begins with the triumphal entry of Christ the King into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday and ends with the crucifixion and 
burial of Jesus on Good Friday. Lent closes on Saturday 


11 


Ibid. 
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noon. Then comes the triumphant season of Easter and the 
celebration of the resurrection on Sunday morning. Easter 
continues for fifty days, the time between the Resurrec¬ 
tion and the Day of Pentecost. Included within the Easter 
season is Ascension Day which occurs on a week day and, in 

Protestant churches, is usually one of the forgotten fes- 

12 

tivals of the church. Eastertide culminates with Pente¬ 
cost or Whitsuntide, the coming of the Holy Spirit to the 
Apostles fifty days after the Resurrection. This season 
lasts from twelve to seventeen Sundays, depending upon the 
date of Easter. The season of Pentecost brings to an end 
the first half of the Christian Year. The second half of 
the year is composed of the season called Kingdomtide, a 
season in which emphasis is placed upon Christian teach¬ 
ing. It includes the remaining Sundays in the year and 

leads again to a renewal of the annual worship cycle 

13 

which begins with Advent. 


12 

Horn, op . cit . t p. 147. 

13 

A good brief treatment of the Christian year and 
its meaning may be found in Hardin, op . cit . t pp. 63-88. 

If one wishes, he may further clarify his understanding 
of the Christian Year by ordering a liturgical calendar of 
his own denomination from, The Ashly Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. These calendars list the seasons and their 
proper lessons, introits, etc., along with liturgical 
instructions for their use. Saint’s days, liturgical 
colors and other pertinent information are also given. 


i 

4 


1 
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The following chart is given in Hardin's Celebra¬ 
tion of the Gospel for the purpose of showing a simple 

14 

overview of the Gospel emphasis of the Christian year. 


SEASON 

EVENT 

ROLE 

Advent 

Second and first 
comings 

l 

Jesus Christ, Judge 
and anticipated 

Mesiah 

Christmastide 

Birth 

Jesus Christ, God 
Incarnate 

Epiphany 

Manifestation to 
the Wise Men 

Jesus Christ, Re- 
vealer of God to all 
men 

Lent 

Our Lord's forty 
days in the 
wilderness 

Jesus Christ, Re¬ 
veal er of men to 
themselves 

Eastertide 

The Resurrection 

Jesus Christ, risen 
Savior 

Pentecost 

The Holy Spirit 
at first Pentecost 

God the Holy Spirit, 
furthering the work 
of God the Son 

Kingdomtide 

Ascension: coming 

again 

Jesus Christ, King | 

eternal j 


The Evolution of the Christian Year 

The Christian year as we know it today is very log 
ical. It is easy for the worshiper of this present cen¬ 
tury to look upon the liturgical structure of the Chris¬ 
tian year and see in it the complete celebration of the 
gospel of Christ. The Christian year was not, however, 


14 

Hardin, op . cit ., pp. 78-79. 
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always such a sophisticated entity. It has a long history 
of growth. It did not always have the form which we know 
it to be in today. 

The New Testament church was made up largely of 
Jews who in their worship followed primarily the practice 
of the synagogue. They naturally carried the practice of 
the synagogue over into their worship. In the New Testa¬ 
ment, the one recorded incident that shows Jesus at wor¬ 
ship, places him M ... in the synagogue at Nazareth. 

Jesus reads the scripture and then proclaims its mean- 
15 

ing." The ancient Hebrews had always had an awareness 
of God at work in human history and in the synagogue fes¬ 
tivals were associated with great historical events of 
past ages in calendar fashion,The Passover, the deliv¬ 
ery of the Law to Moses on Mount Sinai, and other meaning¬ 
ful events in the continuous stream of Jewish history, 

were commemorated and allowed "Every devout Hebrew (to be) 

17 

. . . a participant” in the acts of God in time. By the 
time of Jesus, there was within the synagogue liturgy, "A 
system of propers ... the lessons on the Sabbath being 
arranged on a three year cycle • . . certain greater 

15 John Reumann, "Holy Scripture and Worship," 
Lutheran Quarterly , XX:1 (February 1968), 20. 

16 

Horn, jOJd* cit # , p# 11# 

17 Ibid. 
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18 

festivals (having) ... the same lessons every year.” 

These lessons in their calendar, as in ours, commemorated 

the great acts of God in history. As the early Christian 

church grew it adopted the ” . . . idea of the periodic 

commemoration of historical events in the same sense, as 

19 

well as . . . the Jewish festivals.” The festivals how¬ 
ever, were given new meaning and in time the Christians 
; were not only reading the Old Testament, but their own 

writings as well. As early as the 50’s or 60’s, Paul 
directs ”... that his letters be read to the assembled 
congregation (Colossians 4:16, Philemon 2). Timothy is 

| 

enjoined to ’attend to the public reading of scripture’ 

l 

along with the duties of preaching and teaching (I Timothy 
4:13) .... By the time of Justin Martyr the memoirs of 
the Apostles (presumably the gospels as well as Paul and 
the other epistles) were being read side by side with the 
Old Testament. 

Along with growth of the biblical literature in 
early Christian worship, the liturgical calendar year 
based upon the life of Christ too, began to develop. And 
though Christian worship was greatly influenced by the 

18 

Dora Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy 
(Westminster: Dacre Press, 1^45), p.“T 6 fl. 

\ IQ 

Horn| cit•^ p« 11 * 

20 

5 Reumann, o£. cit ., p. 26. 

$ 

1 
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older Jewish festivals, these festivals were given new 

interpretations which allowed a new formulation of the 

annual liturgical cycle. It too was based upon God's acts 

in history. However, in Christian hearts and minds, the 

actor in God's time was Jesus Christ, his Son. "The heart 

of the Christian message ... (was) God's revelation of 

himself, in time, in the person of Jesus Christ. ... 

, The liturgy of the Christian church recognize(d) this 

fact and ... (sought) to relate all time to the redemp- 

21 

tive purposes of God." 

i 

A New Sabbath 

The actual formulation of the new liturgical year 
was for the early church a unit of time, sanctified by 
various observances. It began with the Christian week. 

1 "In this the Church continued the practice of the syna¬ 

gogue, with the difference that the center and the head of 
the week was not Saturday as with the Jews, but the day 

that recalled the new creation, the day on which the Lord 

22 

rose from the dead . . . . " Sunday. The starting 
point for the system of feasts then in the early church, 

21 

Horn, op . cit., p. 8. 

^William J. O'Shea, The Worship of the Church 
(Westminster: Newman Press, 1958), pp. 2T5’-23l. 

i 

i 

l 

j 
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was the commemoration of the Resurrection on Easter 

_ 23 

Day. 

Being on the whole, mainly Jews, early Christians 

formed the habit of gathering in the synagogue for worship 

on Saturday evenings. After " . . . having gathered in 

the synagogue for the Saturday evening service (they) went 

on to engage in their own peculiar rite of breaking of 

24 

bread, early Sunday morning." Herbermann says that at 

first, "Sunday must have seemed rather a prolongation of, 

(rather than) a substitution for, the old familiar Sab- 
25 

bath." In time, the early Christians broke with the 
Saturday tradition retaining Sunday as their own peculiar 
day of worship and Sunday became the weekly commemoration 
of Christ's Resurrection. There is a reference in 
Justin's apologetical writings which tells of this weekly 
celebration by Christians. He says that "... Sunday is 
the day on which we all hold our common assembly, because 
it is the first day on which God, having wrought a change 
in the darkness and matter, made the world; and Jesus 

23 

Herbert Thurston, "Calendar," The Catholic 
Encyclopedia (New York: Appleton, 1908), III, l53. 

^ 4 0’Shea, op . cit., p. 231. 

^Thurston, op . cit ., III, 159. 
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26 

Christ our Saviour on the same day rose from the dead.” 

For three centuries, Easter alone constituted the 

Christian year. It " , . , was the only feast that was 

27 

celebrated throughout the whole Church." And the fact 
that the Resurrection took place as it did during the time 
of the Jewish Passover added in a natural way to a yearly 
adoption of celebration as well as a weekly commemoration. 

; Apart "from Easter and Sundays," any other keeping of 

feast days "was the affair of individual Christian commu¬ 
nities." 28 

i "Gradually there came to be associated with Easter 

the other commemorative events of Christ’s Passion, the 

Last Supper on Thursday, the Crucifixion on the Friday and 

on the eve itself that great vigil or night watch 
29 

..." which anticipated the resurrection. 

i 

A Time for Preparation 

By the time of the second century, the church year 
included the Pascha, a commemorative of both the passion 
and resurrection. Exact dating is lacking concerning the 

26 

Justin Martyr, "The First Apology of Justin 
Martyr" in Ante-Nicene Christian Library (Edinburgh: 
Clarke, 192^7,“ 'll, 66. 

j 27 

\ J. A. Jungmann, Public Worship (Collegeville: 

j Liturgical Press, 1957), p. 180. 

j 28 Ibid., p. 223. 29 Thurston, 0 £. cit., III, 159. 

j 

! 

j 
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separate elements of the celebration but both Tertullian 
and Origen in their writings draw the distinction between 
the ”[Resurrection Pasch on Easter Sunday] and pascha 

3 0 

starosion [the Crucifixion Pasch, i.e., Good Friday]." 

In some parts of the church Wednesday, the day when Jesus 

was marked for death and Friday, both were kept as special 

31 

days of prayer and fasting. As Jews who were familiar 
with observing a day, or days of preparation preceeding 
every coming religious event, this practice of prayer and 
fasting for early Christians preceeding the feast of the 
Resurrection seemed only natural. Thus it is that in the 
third century we see a widespread practice of pre-prepara¬ 
tion during the pre-Easter season which leads up to the 
establishment of Holy Week and later into the season of 
Lent. Holy week is clearly seen as an established reli¬ 
gious observance in the third century being mentioned in 
the Apostolic Constitutions. And by the time of the 

Nicene Council the pre-Easter season had been extended to 

32 

a full forty days. Lent began on Ash Wednesday and 
lasted to Easter eve, a period of forty days preparation 
"... symbolic of the time spent by Moses on Mount 

3 0 Ibid . 

31 0‘Shea, o£. cit., p. 233. 

32 

George M. Gibson, The Story of the Christian 
Year (New York: Abingdon, 1§4$), p. 9T7 
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Sinai, the forty years wandering in the wilderness, the 
forty days' temptation of our Lord, or his forty hours in 
the tomb." 33 

A Time for Rejoicing 

This forty-day cycle of penitence during Lent, 
which was followed by the celebration of the Resurrection 
on Easter Sunday, led to a practice on the part of early 
Christians to begin a symbolic period of joyful exulta¬ 
tion. Jungmann, commenting on this, says that 

As early as the second century people regarded not 
merely the first week after Easter but the entire 
seven weeks which followed Easter as a festal time. 
They called it Pentecost; the name referred not just 
to the concluding day ('the fiftieth') but to the 
whole period. During this time no one was to fast; 
nor should one pray kneeling, but only standing, 
because we are all risen with Christ.34 

Ascension day and the concluding day of this sea¬ 
son, Pentecost Sunday, were the two outstanding days of 
35 

this season. The date of the Ascension of Jesus Christ 

was set by Scripture to be the fortieth day after Easter. 

Thus, early it became one of the few major festivals of 

the church year to fall on a week day and came to be 

36 

known as Holy Thursday. Pentecost, which in Judaism 

33 Ibid., p. 92. 

34 

Jungmann, o£. cit., p. 202. 

33 Ibid . 3 ^Horn, op . cit ., p. 147. 
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referred back to the giving of the covenant at Mount 
Sinai, now became for Christians commemorative of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon the life of the church. 

God was present with His people. Christians were people 
of the New Covenant. The law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made ... (the church) free from the 
law of sin and death. [Romans 8:2] Christians now became 
people possessed by the Spirit which made the fact of 

37 

eternal redemption an effective reality in their time. 

"Pentecost was the conclusion of the church's first and 

38 

earliest season, which began with Easter." 

The Birth of a New Cycle in Worship 

With the passing of time, other historically 
oriented celebrations based upon the person and events in 
the life of Christ began to be added to the cycle of wor¬ 
ship. A second element now entered into the formation of 
the Christian calendar. The Christmas Cycle though some¬ 
what later than the Easter Cycle also bears an early date. 
This part of the Church year contains the feasts of the 
Incarnation and Epiphany. And it is certain, being 
attested to by The Philocalian Calendar or Martyroloqy . 
that the Nativity of Christ was an established feast at 

37 

Dix, op . cit., p. 341. 

38 

Horn, op . cit ., p. 153. 
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least by the year 354 A.D. in the Church at Rome. And it 

is also safe to assume that it existed as an established 

39 

feast even much earlier than that. Epiphany can be 

attested to as a celebration which was in existence in the 

40 

East as early as the end of the second century. Both 
the celebration of the Nativity of Christ, at Christmas 
(December 25), and the feast of Epiphany (January 6), 
which commemorated the manifestations of Christ—to the 


Magi, at His Baptism, and at Cana in Galilee, were firmly 

established universally by the end of the fourth cen- 
41 

tury. Speaking of the feast of the Nativity, Dix says 
that in Jerusalem by 385 A.D., the Birthday feast was 
rounded off ”... with a celebration of our Lord's Pre¬ 
sentation in the Temple on February 15th [forty days 
after His birth, calculated from January 6, the old Jeru¬ 
salem feast of the Nativity; this was later put back to 


February 2nd—our feast of the Purification—to accord 
with December 25th] .... All others, the Circumcision 
[January l], Annunciation [March 25], Transfiguration 


[August 6], and so forth are later—some of them much 
39 i Qp • 

O'Shea, and cit ., p. 237. (cf. Thurston, op , 
cit ., III, 160 ancTbix, op . cit . t p. 357) 

40 Ibid. 


4 ^Dix, 0 £. cit . t pp. 357-358. 
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later in origin, as are also that whole class of feasts 

which commemorate theological doctrines and ideas rather 
42 

than events.” 

Originally, ’’In the primitive church, the Christian 
year, like the Jewish year, began in the spring with the 
Pascha. ... But in the fourth century when the festival 
of Christmas was introduced at Rome, it became the begin¬ 
ning of the church year, and the services in the oldest 

43 

sacramentaries begin with the vigil of Christmas.” Like 
the season of Easter, the Christmas cycle too had added to 
it in the fifth and sixth centuries, a period of prepara¬ 
tion. This season became known as Advent and was similar 
to that in observance to Lent in the fact that it was a 

time of ” . . . fasting and daily church attendance pre- 

44 

scribed for those preparing for baptism on Epiphany." 

However, it was not considered in its early period to be a 

penitential season observed with the same degree of rigor 

as that of Lent. It was only in the Roman church with the 

passing of time that Advent became more somber until "In 

the later Middle Ages, the penitential note was domi- 
45 

nant.” Fortunately however, the mournful note of 

42 Ibid., p. 358. 

43 

Horn, op . cit ., p. 54. (cf. O'Shea, op . cit., 

p. 237) 

44 45 

Ibid . Ibid., p. 56. 
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Advent, at least in the Protestant Church has been lost. 
Now it is a time of "joyful anticipation" in which we 
celebrate: 1) the advent of our Lord in the flesh at 

Christmas; 2) the advent of the Lord in Word and in 

Spirit; and 3) the advent of our Lord in glory at the end 

- . . 46 

of time. 

With the addition of Advent to the Christmas cycle, 
the main structure of the Christian year had been com¬ 
pleted. The Easter and the Christmas cycle are the two 
great cycles of the liturgical year. The church year 
, revolves around these two great feasts. This basic for¬ 

mulation of the church year was completed sometime around 
the fifth century. As we have already noted, most other 
additions to the church year came at a later date. 

The Inclusion of the Saints 

Even though we are able to trace in some degree 
the basic universal structure of the Christian calendar, 
it would be at the same time wrong to assume that there 
was, during this period, such a thing as a set calendar. 
Though the basic cycle was followed by all, feast days 
were still the affair of individual Christian communi¬ 
ties. Early in the stream of Christian tradition, we 
notice the variations of emphasis upon set calendar days. 

46 Ibid. 
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During the growing period of the calendar, each individual 
church had its own list of saints and martyrs whose 
birthdays were to be celebrated. There is great diver¬ 
sity in such local calendars. "Only the feasts days of 

general importance, such as the feasts of our Lady, 

47 

quickly spread from place to place." That Christians 

were quick to seize upon the idea of celebrating the lives 

of the saints may be seen in the account of the martyrdom 

of St. Polycarp which was written about the year A.D. 145. 

In this account we have "... a clear statement that the 

Jews and pagans fully anticipated that the Christians 

would try to recover the martyr’s body as a precious 

treasure to which they might pay cultus, and would insti- 

48 

tute a birth-feast ( genethlios ) in his honor." 

Most of these celebrations at first remained en¬ 
tirely local. But in the course of time, as the feasts of 
the more famous martyrs were exchanged between churches, 
many of the saints obtained recognition until eventually 
they were being honored by all the Church. The list of 
martyrs grew continuously until not only those who had 
shed their blood for Christ were being honored, but the 
names of confessors and bishops as well began to find 

47 

Jungmann, op . cit., p. 223. 

48 

Thurston, op . cit ., III, 161. 
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49 

their place among the list of saints. A good example of 
this can be seen in the following document: 


... perhaps the oldest ecclesiastical calendar, 
in the proper sense of the word, which still survives, 
is the one which was in the posession of the English¬ 
man St. Willibrord, Apostle of the Frisians, who has 
left in it an autograph note of the date of his con¬ 
secration as bishop (A.D. 695). The calendar was 
probably written in England between 702 and 706 ... 

JANUARY MARCH 


1 Circumcision 
3 St. Genevieve of 
Paris 

6 Epiphany 

13 St. Hilary 

14 St. Felix of Nola 

17 St. Anthony, Hermit 

18 St. Peter's Chair at 
Rome and the Assump¬ 
tion of Holy Mary 

20 St. Sebastian 

21 St. Agnes V. 

24 St. Babilas, Bishop 
and Martyr 

25 Conversion of St. 

Paul at Damascus 

29 St. Valerius, Bishop 
and St. Lucy V. at 
Treves 

FEBRUARY 

1 St. Denis, St. 
Polycarp and St. 
Brigid V. 

2 St. Symeon, Patriarch 

5 St. Agatha 

6 St. Amandus 
16 St. Juliana 

22 The Chair of Peter 
at Antioch 


1 Donatus 

7 Perpetua and 
Felicitas 

12 St. Gregory at Rome 

17 St. Patrick, Bishop 
in Ireland 

20 St. Cuthbert, Bishop 

21 St. Benedict, Abbot 

25 The Lord was cruci¬ 
fied and St. James 
the brother of Our 
Lord 

27 The Resurrection of 
Our Lord 

APRIL 

4 St. Ambrose 

22 Philip, Apostle 

MAY 

1 St. Philip, Apostle 

5 The Ascension of the 
Lord 

7 The Invention of the 
Holy Cross 

11 Pancratius, Martyr 

14 Earliest date for 
Pentecost 

31 St. Maximinius at 
Treves 



i 
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JUNE 

2 Erasmus, Martyr 

8 Barnabas, Apostle 

9 St. Columkill 

22 James the son of 
Alpheus 

24 Nativity of John the 
Baptist 

29 Sts. Peter and Paul 
at Rome 

JULY 

15 St. James of Nisibis 

25 St. James, Apostle, 
Brother of John 

26 St. Symeon, Monk in 
Syria 

29 St. Lupus 

AUGUST 

1 The Machabees, seven 
brothers with their 
mother 

5 St. Oswald, King 

6 St. Syxtus, Bishop 

10 St. Laurence, Deacon 

13 Hippolitus, Martyr 

16 (Sic) [erasure] St. 
Mary 

25 St. Bartholomew, 
Apostle 

28 Augustine and 
Paustinus, Bishops 

29 Martyrdom of St. John 
the Baptist 

31 St. Paulinus, Bishop 
at Trier 

SEPTEMBER 

7 Sergius, Pope at Rome 

9 (Sic) Nativity of St. 

Mary at Jerusalem 

13 Cornelius and Cyprian 

15 St. Euphemia, Martyr 


19 Januarius, Martyr 

21 Matthew, Apostle 

22 Passion of St. 

Maurice 

24 Conception of St. 

John the Baptist 

27 Cosmas and Damian at 
Jerusalem 

29 St. Michael, Arch¬ 
angel 

OCTOBER 

1 Remedius and Germanus 
4 Sts. Heuwald and 
Hewald, Martyrs 

14 paulinus, Bishop in 
Canterbury 

18 Luke, Evangelist 

28 Simon and Jude, 

Apostles 

31 St. Quintinus, Martyr 
NOVEMBER 

10 St. Leo, Pope 

11 St. Martin, Bishop at 
Tours 

22 St. Cecilia 

23 Clement at Rome 

24 Crisogonus 

30 St. Andrew, Apostle 

DECEMBER 

10 St. Eulalia and seventy 
five others 

20 St. Ignatius, Bishop 
and Martyr 

21 St. Thomas, Apostle 
in India 

25 Nativity of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ 

26 St. Stephen, Martyr 

27 John, Apostle, and 
James his brother 

28 The Innocents 

31 St. Silvester, Bishop 
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This list very well illustrates the arbitrary choice 
of saints to be commemorated, which is observable in 
most early calendars.50 

The saint's days on this calendar grew so steadily 

that not "... only did every single day of the year 

come to have its special meaning, but almost every day 

51 

offered a choice of several saints or events." The 
martyrologium, as the list was called, usually gave along 
with the names of the saints, certain topographical and 
biographical details pertaining to the celebration of the 


These once simple calendars became highly complex 
and tremendously overloaded with festivals. On the 
frame of the church year were hung hundreds of fes¬ 
tivals of new saints ... in order to accommodate 
the 2,000 of them to a 365-day year. ... A compli¬ 
cated systems of rankings arose to establish a proto¬ 
col. Festivals were ranked from doubles of the first- 
class down to simples. Added to this already complex 
system were numerous octaves and vigils. 53 

The practice of expanding the calendar grew to such 
proportions that the average priest, let alone the layman, 
hardly knew which day or saint to celebrate. The founda¬ 
tion idea of reverence for personality as a means of God's 
revelation which lay behind the calendar of saints, became 


\ 

] 

5 

1 

i 


5 °Ibid ., III, 163. 

51 Gibson, op . cit., p. 118. (cf. Thurston, op . 
cit., Ill, 163.) 

^Thurston, op . cit ., III, 163. 

53 

Horn, op . cit ., p. 33. 
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so abused that it was finally restrained in the reforms of 
Pius V [after 1570].It was this same kind of abuse 
that led the Protestant reformers in general, to return 

... to a Scriptural basis. The saint's days re¬ 
tained were, for the most part, those of New Testa¬ 
ment saints. The only festivals of the Virgin Mary 
retained were those which were really festivals of our 
Lord. ... The purpose of the reformers was to return 
the church year to its original purpose—that of re¬ 
calling perennially the events of the life of Christ 
and to relate those events to the life of the be¬ 
liever. They sought to restore the church year to its 
original meaning rather than permit it to continue as 
a somewhat mechanical round of feast and fast. In 
doing this they recovered its Christocentricity, a 
feature which had become as much obscured in the 
calendar as it had in the liturgy, government, and 
doctrine. Thus the calendar of the Protestant church 
is not a new one of post-Reformation provenance. With 
minor exceptions, it is the calendar of the Christian 
church of ancient times as observed in the West.55 


Other Abuses Found Within the Liturgical Year 

Not only was this overburdened calendar perverting 
the true meaning of the church year, it was taxing the 
economic life of the common man as well. In the Middle 
Ages, the church holidays were the civil holidays as well. 
When a feast was called, ”... courts recessed, battles 
ceased, shops were closed, all labor was suspended. . . . 
While this impressed the common man with the importance of 
religious life, the multiplication of holydays disrupted 
agriculture and commerce to such an extent that the reform 

54 

Jungmann, o£. cit ., p. 223. 

55 Horn, op . cit ., pp. 34-35. 
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of the church calendar became almost as pressing as the 
reform of the church's organization, worship, and doc¬ 
trine." 56 

Another abuse associated in connection with the 
liturgical year was the emphasis placed upon the collec¬ 
tion of relics, which were often of a spurious nature. 
Relics were very often 'created' out of some handy mate¬ 
rial endowed with magical virtue and used to embellish 
some legend which, in like manner, had little to do his¬ 
torically with the personality whose birthday the festival 
was supposed to be honoring. 

Luther's statements on the abuses of the period, 
perhaps show to what degree the condition of worship in 
the church was effected by the use of relics, stories of 
martyrs, and homilies of the Fathers. The "Marytrologia," 
the Acts of the Martyrs and the "Homilaria," the sermons 
or homilies of the Fathers which were required reading on 

feast days had, it seems, gained equal rank with the Word 

57 

of God, and squeezed it out of its rightful place in the 
worship service. Superstition had replaced God's truth. 
Luther says in "Concerning the Order of Public Worship," 
written in 1523, that "... serious abuses have crept 

5 6 Ibid .. p. 15. 

57 

Vajta, Vilmos, Luther on Worship (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1958), p. 81. 
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into the service. First, God’s Word has been silenced, 
and only reading and singing remain in the churches. This 
is the worst abuse. Second, when God's Word had been 
silenced such a host of un-Christian fables and lies, in 
legends, hymns, and sermons were introduced that it is 

CO 

horrible to see.” 

Luther wished to purify the office of preaching by 
returning to the Word of God. He was not trying to abol¬ 
ish liturgical practice either. It was not his intention 

" ... to do away with the service but [only to] restore 

59 

it to its rightful use.” In doing so, the relics, most 
of the stories of the saints, and homilies of the Fathers 
had to be brought under the subjection of the Word of God. 
Luther himself occasionally used a story of a saint when 
he thought it edifying in the worship service, but only 
after he was sure of the validity of the account. As late 
as 1544, in talks to his students, he warns about the dan¬ 
ger of using the lives of the saints: "It is a single 
calamity from the devil that we have no legend of a saint 
that's untainted. The legends of the saints are so full 

58 

Martin Luther, "Concerning the Order of Public 
Worship, 1523," in Luther's Works (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1965), LIII,TTT 

59 Ibid. 
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of shameful lies that it’s astonishing. It takes hard 
work to correct them."^® 

The relics on which the church places so much im¬ 
portance too earn his disdain. In an earlier table con¬ 
versation recorded in 1537, Luther says, "Certain men have 
impudently boasted that they possess a feather from the 
holy angel St. Michael. The bishop of Mainz claims to 
| have a flame from the bush of Moses. So in Compestella 

the banner is exhibited that Christ had in hell, and like¬ 
wise the crown of thorns, the nails, etc., and also some 
of Mary's milk."** 1 

As for the fathers, about the only Father Luther 

i 

had great respect for was Augustine. He says of him, "For 

when St. Augustine is eliminated from the ranks of the 

62 

fathers, the others are not worth much." 

About reading the homilies of the Fathers in the 
service, one can only make a conjecture. We do know that 
Luther wasn't very sympathetic with their theological 
writings and thus we can assume, I believe, that he would 
not consider their sermons as edifying either. He says, 

60 

martin Luther, "Table Talk" (#5674 - Besold) in 
Luther's Works . LIV, 475. 

61 

Ibid . (#3637b - Lauterbach and Weller), p. 247. 

^Martin Luther, "On the Councils and the Church" 
in Select Writings of Martin Luther (Philadelphia: 

Fortress Press, 196*77, p. 219. 
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in 1532, ”Jerome ... has nothing at all to say about 

faith and the teaching of true religion. Origen, I have 

already banned. I have no use for Chrysostom either for 

he is only a gossip. Basil doesn't amount to anything 

. . • I wouldn’t give a penny for him. Philip’s Apology 

[Augsburg Confession] is superior to all the doctors of 

63 

the church, even to Augustine himself. ...” 

Luther’s whole intention then was to get rid of 

all the 'hocus-pocus' which had gathered itself around 

the true meaning of the Christian year and return only to 

the celebration of the saving events of the life, death, 

and resurrection of Jesus Christ. ’’Christians were to be 

grounded in those objective events of the life of Christ 

which the Creed confessed and the church year cele- 
64 

brated." The church which is virtually the creature of 

the Word, could only by the same Word be " . . . nourished 

and preserved.” 65 The Word and the Church are literally 

one and it is only through the preaching of the Word that 

66 

the Church exists. The Church, says Luther in his ”0n 

63 Ibid., p. 33. (#252 - Dietrich) 

64 

Jaroslav Pelikan, Obedient Rebels (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964), pp. 87-88. 

65 Martin Luther, ”The Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church, 1520” in Selected Writings of Martin Luther 
(Philadelphia: Portress Press, 19(5777 p. 459. 

66 

Heinrich Bornkamm, Luther's World of Thought 
(St. Louis: Concordia, 1958), p. 137. 
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the Councils and the Church'* (1539), "... is born of 

God's Word, created by God's Word. The whole life and 

6 7 

nature of the Church exists in the Word of God." 

In the same treatise, Luther makes other arguments 
against using the fathers and pleads for a return to the 
scriptures alone for authority in all matters. Arguing 
from Augustine himself, Luther says: 

St. Augustine must have felt many a shortcoming in 
the fathers who preceeded him, because he wants to 
be free, and have all of them, including himself sub¬ 
jected to the Holy Scriptures. Why should he have 
needed to be so declinatory toward his forefathers 
saying "... as holy and learned as they may be?" 

He surely could have said, "Indeed everything they 
write I put on a level with the Holy Scripture because 
they are so holy and learned." However, he says no 
... in the . • . letter to St. Jerome, who was 
furious because St. Augustine disapproved of one 
point in his commentary on Galatians (he says), "Dear 
Brother," (for he was such a fine, friendly man), "I 
hope you do not expect your books to be regarded as 
equal to those of the apostles and prophets," .... 
Therefore he does not want to trust either his prede¬ 
cessors the holy and learned fathers or himself . . . 
but instead he wants to have Scripture as master and 
judge. ... He would not have spoken like this if he 
had regarded the books of the fathers the equals of 
Holy Scripture and had found no flaw in them. . • . 
What should we do now? "68 

For Luther, the Church stood under the Word of 
Scripture alone, that Scripture which is in a literal 
sense Christ himself. Christ, for Luther, was made known 
in the retention of the calendar as the pericopes of the 


6 7 Ibid . 

^®Luther, "On the Councils . . . ," pp. 218-219. 


i 
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festivals of Christ were expounded and proclaimed by the 
preacher in the worship service. In his Torgau Sermon, 
”0n Jesus Christ,” Luther, talking about the Creed, clar¬ 
ifies his reason for retaining the church year. The 
Church year is edifying for the Christian life because: 

... we do not want to discuss ourselves at all, 
what we have or have not done, or what we should 
still refrain from doing. But we want to discuss 
the ground of our faith. We want to come out of our¬ 
selves and to go into this article in order to learn 
what this man has done for us. We want to look at 
that in sequence. For these words (of the creed) are 
set down in a fine and orderly way, in which we cele¬ 
brate all the feasts of Christ the Lord. ... It is 
also proper and necessary that the people be held 
outwardly to special days in the year, set aside for 
the exposition and proclamation of these items in 
their sequence. 


Reform and Revolt Over the Church Year 

Luther, the reformer was not revolting against 
ecclesiastical observances per se, but rather the abuse 
of such observances. In his ”An Order for Mass and Com¬ 
munion for the Church at Wittenberg” (1523), he states 
outright that it was never his intention to abolish the 

liturgical service of God (Cultis dei) completely but 

70 

rather to purify the one now being used. Luther did 


69 

Pelikan, Obedient Rebels , pp. 48-49. 

70 

Martin Luther, ”An Order of Mass and Communion 
for the Church at Wittenberg, 1523,” in Luther*s Works, 
LIII, 20. 
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not give up the Christian year but concentrated his 
efforts upon the modification of it. 

In the years following, both the Lutheran and 
Anglican traditions are to be seen revising certain obser¬ 
vations of the yearly church cycle, but they retain the 
total framework of the Christian year. "It is only in the 
English dissenting tradition the revolutionary feeling of 

the Reformation was turned against the whole idea of an 

71 

ecclesiastical year." Zwingli, although more radical 
than Luther in his views on worship did not reject cere¬ 
monies that had proved edifying even though they were not 

72 

authorized in Scripture. Calvin, in Geneva, limited 

the observations to the Lord's day but even his liturgy 

was more elaborate than that of his successor, John 
73 

Knox. 

The ecclesiastical church year continued to be 
practiced in one form or another up into the 16th and 17th 
centuries through two centuries of attack and conflict 
involving Puritans, Separatists and Dissenters, in which 
many lost their lives. Gibson says, "... these two 
centuries of Controversy in which the Christian Year had 
so important a stake, came not so much to a final decision 

71 

Gibson, op . cit., p. 137. 

7 ^Ibid., p. 141. 73 Ibid . 
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74 

as to a stalemate. . . . ’* This stalemate has continued 
down to the present time. 

In America, the Puritan heritage of our fore¬ 
fathers, coupled with the fact that in the early days 
there was a rough and tumble western expansion movement, 
left little room for the classical Christian ecclesiasti¬ 
cal year to get a foothold. Preachers on horseback were 
hardly men of liturgical sophistication. 

What About America Today? 

As Christians who live in this century, I think we 
need to take a backward look on our heritage. We have 
passed a time span from the Mayflower to Appollo 8, and 
two questions come to mind. Where now do we stand litur- 
gically? is it important that we take a liturgical 
posture? 

I believe that the answers to these two questions 
can only come out of an understanding of who we are as 
Christian people. Jaroslav Pelikan has said that in 
America we live in an age in which there is a lag in our 
culture. Historical awareness on the part of most Amer¬ 
icans has gone dry. The church, he says, is one of the 
few institutions left in which people can retain their 


74 


Ibid., p. 


160. 
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75 

identity within a stream of historical tradition. With 
this in mind then, we ought to see which tradition it is 
that we are really identified with. Does our heritage 
lie in the tradition of worship that celebrates the 
social and patriot calendar, which so many churches follow 
or does it lie within the tradition where historical 
awareness is celebrated in and around the events that 

j recount the ”... mighty deeds of God in the historical 

76 

life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ?” is it 
not then time again for the church to reconsider the ques¬ 
tion of her liturgy? I believe she must do so. As 
Pelikan has said, ”... it seems that the Protestant 
churches in America have reached the point where they 
must reconsider the question of what constitutes them as 
churches and therefore of what forms best express the 
nature of the Christian fellowship which they are actually 
cultivating in their midst.” 77 

Whether we realize it or not, all of our life 
style is liturgical. Each segment of our living has con¬ 
tained within it some set form that reveals outwardly how 
we believe and shows in some way how we are constituted 
inwardly. All of the rituals and discipline that we go 

75 

Jaroslav Pelikan, ”Catholic Substance and 
Protestant Principle” in More About Luther , p. 56. 

76 Ibid . 77 lbid ., p. 47. 
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through when dressing ourselves in the morning, such as 
combing our hair, brushing our teeth, etc., say something 
about the type of persons we are. The way that we set a 
dinner table, the way that we lead a group meeting, or the 
way that we go about paying our bills all have what we 
might call their liturgical forms. These forms show what 
kind of people we are: sloppy people, casual people, 
clean cut people, honest people, conscientious people, 
or otherwise. What kind of people we are is determined 
by our liturgy of life. 

Sociology is, as I understand it, a social science 
predicated on the belief that through the disciplined 
study of the formation and constitution of human society 
one may determine something about the origin and history 
of a particular society. 

If we were to study the liturgical structure of 
the church today from the standpoint of Sociology, I won¬ 
der what we might conclude about its origin and history? 
What would we say constitutes its history and origin? In 
short, what is its nature? 

Of course, very few people would disagree with the 
notion that the church has something to do with Jesus 
Christ. In America, it is still true that the two great 
holidays when most people attend church are Easter and 
Christmas, when the resurrection and birth of Christ are 
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celebrated. But what takes place in worship celebration 
during the other fifty weeks when the majority of the 
people are not in church? A casual glance at any one of 
a number of local churches' worship observances might 
offer us a list that would read something like this: 
Vocation Day, Theological Seminary Day, Week of Ministry, 
Thanksgiving Day, Forefather's Day, Universal Bible Sun¬ 
day, Children's Day, Youth Sunday, Religious Education 
Week, Day of Prayer, Missions Sunday, Decision Day, 
Stewardship Day, Wesley Sunday (Luther, Calvin, etc.), 
Washington's Birthday, Lincoln's Birthday, Independence 
Day, Bill of Rights Sunday, Constitution Day, Flag Day, 
Memorial Day, Columbus Day, Labor Sunday, Interrace Sun¬ 
day, Good Will Sunday, Red Cross Day, Temperance Sunday, 
Rural Life Sunday, Mother's Day, Father's Day, Christian 
Family Day, Armistice Day, etc. Others might even add 

days like Pan American Day, Poetry Week, Book Week, 

78 

Nature Sunday, etc., ad infinitum. 

"Every Church and every minister follows some sort 

79 

of calendar after a fashion." The particular calendar 
and arrangement of services that one follows, if studied 

78 

A partial list of days celebrated within Protes¬ 
tant churches which has been considered part of the 
accepted calendar. The list is taken from Gibson, op . 
cit ., pp. 174-175. 

79 Ibid., p. 177. 
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carefully, will usually disclose to the observer what kind 
of an idea a particular church or a particular minister 
has about the nature of the church and its function. No 
church exists without liturgy. "The only alternative to 
liturgy is bad liturgy. Forms there will be and after a 
while the forms will be fixed, if only because of lazi¬ 
ness. The question, therefore, is not whether a church 

is to have forms, but how is it to decide what forms to 
80 

use." In view of this question, it follows then that 
every conscientious minister of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ should consider carefully what kind of a sense of 
historical heritage he wishes to instill within his 
people through liturgy. Is it to be a heritage which is 
based upon a celebration of various civic, national, 
local and denominational festivals, as many modern-day 
church liturgical calendars now follow? Or should it 
rather be an heritage which celebrates in and around the 
great festivals of the historic Christian church as dis¬ 
closed to us in the saving life and events of our Lord? 

If the latter is the case, I propose that what a majority 
of the churches need today is a new reformation in worship 
much like the one that began to take place in Luther's 
day. 

80 

Pelikan, "Catholic Substance and Protestant 
Principle," p. 45. 
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Reformation Re-Visited 

Luther wished to restore worship to "rightful use." 

For him, this meant a recovery of its Christocentricity. 

The church year was to be purged of all legends and human 

inventions until only the proper festivals of Christ were 

celebrated. "... so that the saving events in his 

life, death and resurrection might be the framework for 

81 

! the church's life of worship." It was only in this way 
that the Word (Christ himself) could have free reign in 
the lives and hearts of men and the true nature of the 
j church retained. 

It seems to me that what the church is now facing 

j 

today is a situation much like that of Luther's time. We 
are not, like Luther, struggling in our worship with a 
i calendar which is overburdened with saints and martyrs but 
we are however, in a great number of instances, cele¬ 
brating in our churches what might be termed, to put it in 

Luther's words, "... a host of un-Christian fables and 

82 

lies, in legends, hymns, and sermons." What we are 

| faced with in today's worship is, in general terms I be- 

] 

j lieve, a denominational calendar which contains a great 

j 

j host of civic and national holidays along with a 

I - & - 

| Pelikan, "Catholic Substance and Protestant 

j Principle," p. 45. 

82 

Luther, "Concerning the Order of Public Worship," 

| ibid . 
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continually changing group of additional special emphasis 
days within particular denominations. The following 
calendar was compiled to show the general trend of em¬ 
phasis in worship in a few of the major denominations. 
This list of worship Sundays was collated from responses 

to inquiries I made to department heads of worship com- 

83 

mittees of various denominations. 


A Glance at a Contemporary Calendar versus the Traditional 
Calendar TT959T-- 


Traditional Festivals of the 
Christian Year 


* * * * 


January 

Emphasis: Birth and mani¬ 
festation of Jesus Christ 


1 Circumcision and the Name 
of Jesus* 

5 Secondary Sunday after 
Christmas 


Contemporary Festivals or 
festivals which are superim¬ 
posed upon the Christian 
year in some select denom¬ 
inations 

* * * * 

1969 Yearly emphasis: Year 
of Revival (A/G); Begin 
Quadrenial Emphasis on Bible 
Study (UM) 

January 

Monthly Emphasis: Worker’s 
Training Month (A/G); Season 
of Christian Witness at Home 
and Abroad (P/US) 

1 New Year's Day (A/G) 

5 Missions Sunday (A/G); 
Begin Universal Week of 
Prayer (A/G, C/B, D/C) 


83 

This calendar is in no way comprehensive of the 
worship emphasis of all major denominations. Of the 
twenty-four inquiries that were sent out by the writer of 
this paper, only ten received a response. In some cases, 
the response was only a brief sentence or two quoted from 
an official denominational manual and gave no helpful in¬ 
formation at all. 
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6 Epiphany of our Lord 
12 First Sunday after 
Epiphany 

19 Second Sunday after 
Epiphany 

26 Third Sunday after 
Epiphany 


February 

Emphasis: Preparation, our 

Lord's forty days in the 
Wilderness 

2 Septuagesima Sunday 
9 Sexagesima Sunday 
16 Quinquagesiraa Sunday 
19 Ash Wednesday* 

23 Invocabil, First Sunday 
in Lent 


18 Begin Week of Prayer for 
Christian Unity (C/B, 

D/C, P/US, UM) 

19 Stillman College Sunday 
(P/US) 

26 Church and Economic Life 
Week (C/B); World Call 
Week (D/C) 

February 

Monthly Emphasis: Home Mis¬ 
sions, Rally Day (A/G) 


2 B.G.M.C. Day [?] (A/G); 
Missions Sunday (A/G); 
Church Vocations Sunday 
(D/C); Begin Youth Week 
(C/B, D/C, P/US) 

9 Home Missions Day (A/G); 
Race Relations Sunday 
(C/B, D/C, P/US, UM) 

12 Lincoln's Birthday (A/G) 
14 Valentine's Day 
16 Soul Winning Commitment 
Day (SB); Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students 
(P/US); Fund for Recon¬ 
ciliation (UM); Begin 
Brotherhood Week (C/D, 

UM); Begin Week of Com¬ 
passion (D/C) 

21 World Day of Prayer (A/G, 
D/C) 

22 Washington's Birthday 

23 W.M.C. Day [?] (A/G); 
Evangelism Sunday (D/C); 
World Wide Christian 
Witness (P/US) 


March 


March 


Emphasis: 


Preparation 


Monthly Emphasis: Enlist¬ 
ment Month (A/G) 


2 Reminiscere, Second 
Sunday in Lent 
9 Oculi, Third Sunday in 
Lent 


2 Missions Sunday (A/G, 

D/C); Begin Home Missions 
Week (SB) 

7 World Day of Prayer (C/B, 
D/C, P/US, UM) 
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16 Laetare, Fourth Sunday 
in Lent 

23 Judica, Passion Sunday 
25 The Annunciation* 

30 Palmarium, Sixth Sunday 
in Lent (Palm Sunday) 

31 Monday in Holy Week* 


April 

Emphasis: Crucifixion and 
Resurrection of Our Lord 


9 Cradle Role Day (A/G); 
Volunteers in service 
Sunday (D/C) 

16 Children's Home Day 
(A/G); Christian Unity 
Sunday (D/C); One Great 
Hour of Sharing (C/B, 

UM) 

21 Begin Men's Work Inter¬ 
pretation (P/US) 

30 National Shut In Day 
(A/G) 

31 Begin Truth for Youth 
Crusade (A/G) 

April 

Monthly Emphasis: Christian 

Higher Education (P/US) 


1 Tuesday in Holy Week* 

2 Wednesday in Holy Week* 

3 Thursday in Holy Week 
(Holy Thursday)* 

4 Good Friday 

5 Saturday in Holy Week 
(Easter Eve)* 

6 Easter Day, Feast of the 
Resurrection 

7 Monday after Easter* 

13 Quasi Modo Geniti, First 
Sunday After Easter 

20 Misericordia Domini, 
Second Sunday after 
Easter 

27 Jubilate, Third Sunday 
after Easter 


6 Missions Sunday (A/G); 
Relief of Human Suffering 
(One Great Hour of 
Sharing (P/US) 

13 Loyalty Sunday No. 1 
(A/G) 

20 Loyalty Sunday No. 2 
(A/G); Consultation on 
Church Union COCU Sunday 
(P/US, UM); Call to 
prayer (P/US) ; National 
Christian College Sunday 
(C/B, P/US); Christian 
Higher Education Day 
(D/C); Seminary Day 
(P/US); Stewardship 
Sunday (D/C) 

21 National A/G Youth Week 
(A/G) 

27 Loyalty Sunday No. 3 
(A/G); National C. A. 

Day [?] (A/G); Begin 
Mental Health Week (C/B) 

30 Pentecost Crusade (A/G) 
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May 

Emphasis: Resurrection and 

Pentecost (coming of the 
Holy Spirit) 

4 Cantate, Fourth Sunday 
after Easter 
11 Rogate, Fifth Sunday 
after Easter 
15 The Ascension of Our 
Lord* 

18 Exaudi, The Sunday after 
Ascension 

25 The Day of Pentecost, 
Whitsunday 

26 Monday after Pentecost* 


June 

Emphasis: The Holy Spirit 
at Work in the Church 


1 Trinity Sunday 
8 First Sunday after 
Trinity 


May 

Monthly Emphasis: Christian 
Family Education (P/US) 


2 Fellowship Day (P/US) 

4 Light for the Lost Day 
(A/G); Missions Sunday 
(A/G); Loyalty Sunday 
No. 4 (A/G); May Fellow¬ 
ship Day (C/B); Begin 
National Family Week 
(A/G, UM); Begin Chris¬ 
tian Home Week (SB) 

11 Mother's Day (A/G); 
Loyalty Sunday No. 5 
(A/G); Rural Life Sunday 
(D/C, UM); Christian 
Family Day (D/C); Begin 
Missionettes Week (A/G) 

17 u.S. Armed Forces Day 
(A/G) 

18 High School Day (A/G); 
Loyalty Sunday No. 6 
(A/G); Every Member Com¬ 
mitment Sunday (D/C) 

23 Women's Auxiliary Day of 
Prayer (A/G) 

25 Aged Minister's Assist¬ 
ance Day (A/G); Loyalty 
Sunday No. 7 (A/G); 
Church Membership Day 
(A.G); Camps and Confer¬ 
ences Sunday (D/C); 

Men's Day (SB) 

30 Memorial Day 

June 

Monthly Emphasis: Child 
Evangelism Month (A/G); 
General Council Board of 
Women's Work, TRAV, Presby¬ 
terian Survey, Montreal 
(P/US) 

1 Home Missions Special 
Ministries Day (NG); 
Missions Sunday (A/G); 
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15 Second Sunday after 
Trinity 

22 Third Sunday after 
Trinity 

29 Fourth Sunday after 
Trinity 


July 

Emphasis: The Holy Spirit 
at Work in the Church 

2 The Visitation* 

6 Fifth Sunday after 
Trinity 

13 Sixth Sunday after 
Trinity 

20 Seventh Sunday after 
Trinity 

27 Eighty Sunday after 
Trinity 


August 

Emphasis: The Holy Spirit 
at Work in the Church 


3 Ninth Sunday after 
Trinity 

6 The Transfiguration of 
Our Lord* 

10 Tenth Sunday after 
Trinity 

17 Eleventh Sunday after 
Trinity 


Annual Conference offer¬ 
ing (C/B); Montreat Sun¬ 
day (P/US) 

8 Children's Day (A/G, 

C/B, D/C); United Meth¬ 
odist Student Day (UM) 

14 Flag Day (A/G) 

15 Father's Day (A/G); Ex¬ 
tension Day (SB); 
Achievement Day (D/C); 
Begin Royal Rangers Week 
(A/G) 

29 Christian Citizenship 
Sunday (C/B, P/US); 
Audio-Visual Sunday (D/C) 

July 

Monthly Emphasis: Christian 
citizenship (P/US) 

4 independence Day (A/G) 

6 Servicemen's Day (A/G); 
Missions Sunday (A/G); 
Freedom and Democracy 
Sunday (D/C) 

13 our Heritage Sunday (D/C) 
20 Bethany Retirement Home 
Day (A/G); Church Advance 
Sunday (D/C) 

27 inner City Sunday (D/C) 
August 

Monthly Emphasis: American 
Bible Society, Presbyterian 
Foundation, Historical Foun¬ 
dation, Presbyterian School 
of Christian Education, 
Stillman College (P/US), 
Pioneer pastor Emphasis 
Month (A/G) 

3 Missions Sunday (A/G); 
Church Extension Day 
(A/C, D/C) 

17 Brotherhood Restructure 
(D/C) 

24 South East Asia Sunday 
(D/C); Good News Crusades 
Day (A/G) 
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24 Twelfth Sunday after 31 Labor Sunday (C/B, D/C) 

Trinity 


31 Thirteenth Sunday after 
Trinity (begin Kingdom- 
tide) 

September 

Emphasis: The Holy Spirit 
at Work in the Church 


7 Fourteenth Sunday after 
Trinity 

14 Fifteenth Sunday after 
Trinity 

21 Sixteenth Sunday after 
Trinity 

28 Seventeenth Sunday after 
Trinity 


October 

Emphasis: The Holy Spirit 
at Work in the Church 


5 Eighteenth Sunday after 
Trinity 

12 Nineteenth Sunday after 
Trinity 

19 Twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity 


September 

Monthly Emphasis: Education 
Month (A/G); Christian 
Teaching (P/US) 

1 Labor Day (A/G) 

7 Missions Sunday (A/G); 
Labor Sunday (UM) 

14 Churchwide Leadership 
(D/C); Lord’s Day Observ¬ 
ance (P/US) 

15 Begin Fall Truth for 
Youth Crusade (A/G) 

17 Constitution and Citizen¬ 
ship Day (A/G) 

19 Etta Calhoun observance 
21 Ministry Sunday (UM); 

Achievement Sunday (C/B); 
Begin Christian Education 
Week with Rally Day 
(P/US) 

25 State Missions Day of 
Prayer (SB) 

28 Sunday School Checkup Day 
(A/G); Christian Educa¬ 
tion Sunday (P/US, UM); 
Christian Education Week 
(D/C, UM); National 
Sunday School Week (A/G) 

October 

Monthly Emphasis: Enlarge¬ 
ment Month (A/G); Christian 
Society and Stewardship 
Month (P/US) 

5 Worldwide Communion Sun¬ 
day (A/G, D/C, P/US, UM); 
Missions Sunday (A/G); 
Enlargement Sunday No. 1 
(A/G); Literature 
Emphasis Day (A/G); 
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26 Twenty-First Sunday after 
Trinity 


November 

Emphasis: The Holy Spirit 
at Work in the Church, The 
Coming of the Anticipated 
Messiah 


Promotions Day (SB); 

Begin Harvest Festival 
(A/G) 

12 Columbus Day (A/G); En¬ 
largement Sunday No. 2 
(A/G); Laymen’s Day (D/C, 
P/US, UM); Begin World¬ 
wide Bible Reading 
Emphasis (UM); Begin 
Presbyterian Survey Week 
(P/US); Week of Ministry 
(D/C) 

19 Speed-the-Light Dollar 
Day (A/G); Enlargement 
Sunday No. 3 (A/G); World 
Order Sunday (D/C, UM); 
Begin World Bible Reading 
Season (P/US) 

26 Reformation Sunday (A/G, 
D/C, P/US, UM); Enlarge¬ 
ment Sunday No. 4 (A/G); 
Universal Bible Sunday 
(A/G); Begin Youth Week 
(D/C, UM); Begin Chris¬ 
tian Literature Week 
(D/C) 

31 Reformation Day (A/G); 
Halloween (A/G) 

November 

Monthly Emphasis: Action 

MANdatory Month, ’’Sunday 

School Counselor" Month 

(A/G); Stewardship (P/US) 


2 Twenty-Second Sunday 
after Trinity 
9 Twenty-Third Sunday 
after Trinity 
16 Twenty-Fourth Sunday 
after Trinity 
23 The Last Sunday after 
Trinity 

30 The First Sunday in 
Advent 


2 Missions Sunday (A/G); 
Begin Christian Litera¬ 
ture Week (D/C) 

4 Election Day (A/G) 

9 National Prison Sunday 
(A/G); Universal Steward 
ship Day (A/G, UM); Home 
Missions Sunday (D/C); 
Drug and Alcohol Concern 
Sunday (UM); Dedication 
Sunday (P/US); Begin 
Every-member Canvass 
Completion Week (P/US) 

11 Veteran’s Day (A/G, UM) 
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16 World Revival and Prayer¬ 
meeting Sunday (A/G); 
National Home Missions 
Christmas offering (A/G); 
Homes Sunday (P/US); 
Stewardship Sunday (D/C) 
23 Thanksgiving Sunday (A/G, 
D/C, P/US, UM); National 
Bible Sunday (UM); World 
Service Sunday (UM); 
Commitment Day (SB) 

27 Thanksgiving Day (A/G, 
D/C, UM) 

30 Begin Week of Prayer for 
Foreign Missions (SB) 

December December 

Emphasis: Anticipation of Monthly Emphasis: Minis- 
Coming Messiah and the Birth terial Relief (P/US) 
of Our Lord 

7 Second Sunday in Advent 7 Men’s Day (A/G); Missions 

14 Third Sunday in Advent Sunday (A/G); Woman’s Day 

21 Fourth Sunday in Advent (D/C); Universal Bible 

25 Christmas Day Sunday (P/US) 

28 The First Sunday after 14 Aged Minister's and Homes 
Christmas Sunday (A/G); Universal 

Bible Sunday (D/C) 

21 Revivaltime's Network 

Anniversary Sunday (A/G); 
Christmas Sunday (D/C, 

UM); Joy Offering for 
Ministerial Relief (P/US) 
25 Christmas (D/C, UM) 

28 Student Recognition Day 
(D/C, UM); Christian 
Student Night at Christ¬ 
mas (SB) 

31 LFTL Prayer Emphasis 
(A/G); New Year's Eve 
Watchnight (UM) 

Key: * days allotted for Key: A/G Assembly of God 

but not always celebrated C/B Church of Brethren 

D/C Disciples of Christ 
P/US Presbyterian of United 
States 

SB Southern Baptist 
UM United Methodist 
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In addition to this list 
of calendar days, various 
other festivals and Saint’s 
Days are on the calendar 
but not generally practiced 
unless they fall on a Sunday 
or are transferred to Sunday. 
Among these are: Jan. 25, 

The Conversion of St. Paul; 
Feb. 3, The presentation of 
Our Lord; Feb. 24, St. 
Mattias, Apostle; Mar. 25, 

The Annunciation; Apr. 25, 

St. Mark, Evangelist; May 1, 
St. Philip and St. James, 
Apostles; June 24, Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist; 

June 29, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, Apostles; Aug. 24, 

St. Bartholomew, Apostle; 
Sept. 21, St. Matthew, 

Apostle and Evangelist; 

Sept. 29, St. Michael and 
All Angels; Oct. 18, St. 

Luke, Evangelist; Oct. 28, 

St. Simon and St. Jude, 
Apostles; Oct. 31, Reforma¬ 
tion Day; Nov. 1, All Saint’s 
Day; Dec. 1, St. Andrew, 
Apostle; Dec. 22, St. Thomas, 
Apostle; Dec. 26, St. 

Stephen, Martyr; Dec. 28, 

The Holy Innocents 


In addition to the above 
listed celebrations, many 
denominations, e.g., United 
Methodist add during the 
year other special emphasis 
days from time to time as 
the need arises like: 

Golden Cross Sunday; inter¬ 
denominational Co-operation 
Fund Sunday; Temporary 
General Aid Fund Sunday; 
Conscience Fund Sunday; etc. 


Reflections on This Modern Day Calendar 

Some interesting things grasp our attention as we 
survey a compilation like this of calendar worship days. 
Interestingly enough, first should be mentioned the fact 
that of these six denominations from which these days were 
borrowed, four have within their own worship manuals, a 
definite pattern of lections and specific suggestions for 
worship that are based upon the traditional historic 
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Christian year. What this tells us, I believe, is that 
though there is a knowledge of the Christian year in 
their midst, many Christians have little understanding 
actually of what it is all about. 

Other immediate notations could be listed as the 
recognition that: 

1) There are many festivals celebrated upon the 
same day within a single denomination. 

2) The calendar as a whole lacks uniformity and 
would tend to separate denominations rather than bring 
them together as one. 

3) Many of the denominations celebrate the same 
festivals, but under different names. 

4) Many of these festivals bear little relationship 
at all to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, e.g., Freedom and 
Democracy Sunday, Audio-Visual Sunday, Men's Work Inter¬ 
pretation Sunday, etc., etc. 

5) A great many of these special emphasis days 
would be handled by the gospel itself if it was faith¬ 
fully proclaimed, e.g., race relations, reconciliation, 
prayer, brotherhood, evangelism, stewardship, etc. 

6) Perhaps the most single important notation seen 
is, that the one central theme of Christianity, Jesus 
Christ, his life, his teachings, his death, his resurrec¬ 
tion, are forgotten in a maze of human concerns. 
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We have, as Dean Trotter of the School of Theology 

at Claremont, California has said, " • • . turned our 

backs on Incarnation, resurrection, and the fellowship of 
84 

the saints.” In a sense, we could almost use Luther's 

criticism aimed against indulgences and apply them against 

the misuse of the Christian calendar. "Injury is done the 

Word of God when, in the same sermon, an equal or larger 

amount of time is devoted to indulgences [special days, 

denominational concerns, etc.] than to the Word. . . . 

The true treasure of the Church is the most holy gospel of 

85 

the glory and grace of God.” Man is fooling himself if 
he indulges himself in believing that he can trade the 
Word himself for Interdenominational Co-operation, Higher 
Education, Every-member Canvas, Enlargement, Sunday School 
Checkup and the like. This is "cheap grace” indeed! What 
all of this calls for is reformation with a capital R—R 
for Recollection, R for Reform, R for Redemption. To put 
it in Horn's words, 

... the church's year is more than simply an 
annual cycle of recurring festivals and fasts. Every 
day can be an Advent in which Christ comes anew in our 
hearts; an Epiphany in which he is manifested afresh; 

84 

Thomas Trotter, "Chapel Meditation," Theolog 
(November 6, 1967), 3. 

^Martin Luther, "Ninety-five Theses, 1517," in 
Martin Luther's 95 Theses (St. Louis: Concordia, 1967), 

£5T7T2“- 
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a Lent in which he suffers for our sins; an Easter in 
which he rises again; a Pentecost in which his Spirit 
is poured out once more. What happened to God in 
time also happens to his people.8® 

The recollection of these events, the reformation 
of them through their reinstitution into our calendar of 
worship spells for us redemption. 

"To attempt to relate the problems of today to the 
message of God is not irrelevant, but it is not the same 

| thing as relating the redemptive process of God to the 

( Q 'J 

problems of today." As in Luther's day, the problem of 

\ our day is that the classic Christian year is in danger of 

{ 

| being lost in a maze of observances of religious nature 

V 

f 

| but with little relation to the redemptive message of God 
in Christ. These causes and social efforts are on the 

I whole commendable, but could be dealt with as one author 

j 

! has said, "... with a simple announcement, or by inclu- 

j gg 

| sion in a week night meeting." 

Every person, as we have mentioned before, will 
follow some kind of liturgy whether good or bad, either by 
deliberate planning or by default. For the minister who 
leads in worship, this means that he must evaluate liturgy 
in behalf of his people. In the light of what the church 

86 

Horn, op . cit., p. 10. 

87 Ibid ., p. 26. 

88 Gibson, 0 £. cit ., p. 177. 
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is by nature and purpose, is it good liturgy or is it bad 

liturgy? Surely a great ’host of un-Christian legends' 

will cross his desk in the form of proposals worthy of 

89 

emphasis in the worship service. What will he do with 

them? If he wishes to help his people regain their sense 

of historical heritage, he will not completely ignore 

these proposals but return to the practice of celebrating 

the classical Christian year, relating the truth in them 

to the eternal word, so that the Word of God "... may 

have free course instead of the prattling and rattling 

that has been the rule up to now. We can spare everything 

90 

except the Word." 

89 Ibid., p. 178. 

90 

Martin Luther, "The German Mass and Order of 
Service, 1526," in Luther’s Works, LIII, 69. 
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CHAPTER II 



MARTIN LUTHER, PREACHER 
I. DOCTOR OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 

Martin Luther, though active in preaching and 

widely acclaimed as a preacher of the first rank, was not 

primarily, by the nature of his office, a preacher. He 

had been licensed as a preacher but he was first of all a 

teacher, a doctor of sacred theology. And Luther had, by 

nature of this office, the right to read, to teach, to 

interpret and to perform all other magisterial acts in 

Wittenberg or any other university.^ - Luther had been 

sworn into this office with an oath which he took very 

seriously. He prized highly the calling which had made 

him " . . . a sworn doctor of Holy Scripture . . . whose 

station, oath, and office [it was] to destroy, or at least 

2 

to ward off false, corrupt, unchristian doctrine.” In 
all that Luther did, this was the aim that guided him— 
faithfulness to the Holy Scriptures, indeed, the very 


^"Arthur Carl Piepkorn, "Luther and the Church," in 
Life-New Life (River Forest: Concordia Teachers College, 
1§6&), p. 56. 

2 

Martin Luther, "Why the Books of the Pope and His 
Disciples Were Burned, 1520," in Selected Writings of 
Martin Luther, 1520-1523 (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 

1337J7 p. 37. - 
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Reformation movement itself was not in Luther's eyes an 
attempt at breaking with the established church, but 
rather an attempt at doctrinal reform which would restore 
the life and worship of the church by bringing it once 
again under the authority of Holy Scripture. For 

. . . the Word of God alone is to teach us. . . . 
The Scriptures set the consciences of men free. ... 
The doctrines of men take captive the conscience. 

This conflict between the Scriptures and the doctrines 
of men we cannot reconcile. . . . [Are we] to give up 
the Scriptures, in which the one Word of God is 
taught from the beginning of the world, or the doc¬ 
trines of men which were newly devised yesterday and 
change daily? . . . Therefore we request the papists 
that they first reconcile their doctrines with the 
Scriptures. If they accomplish this, we will observe 
their doctrines.-* 

Luther himself had assured Pope Leo X, 

... I have never thought ill of you personally 
... I am the kind of a person who would wish you 
all good things eternally and ... I have no quarrel 
with any man concerning his morals but only concerning 
the word of truth. In all other matters I will yield 
to any man whatsoever, but I have neither the power 
nor the will to deny the Word of God. 4 

The Word of God then was the guiding principle in 
all that Luther undertook to do whether in teaching, 
preaching, or reform. 


3 

Martin Luther, "That Doctrines of Men Are to Be 
Rejected" together with "A Reply to Texts Quoted in 
Defense of the Doctrines of Men, 1522," in Works of Martin 
Luther (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1915), II, 446, 

454-455. 


4 

Martin Luther, "An Open Letter to Pope Leo X, 
1520," in Martin Luther : Selections from His Writings 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1961), p. 45. 
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With this in mind, we might ask the questions: 

What were the steps that brought Martin Luther to the 
place of complete confidence in the Word of God? What 
experiences had he had that brought him into contact with 
the Bible? 

II. TRACING LUTHER’S BACKGROUND FOR PREACHING 

In tracing the background for Luther’s preparation 
for preaching, we must at least be cognizant of the fact 
that here we are dealing with the early life of Luther. 
This immediately confronts us with a problem. For when 
we are dealing with the young Luther, there is sparse 
critical material for any biographical knowledge of his 
life. And when we do have something about him, for the 
most part, the knowledge is second hand in the form of 
student notes in the Table Talks. This material comes 
from the old Luther, some 30 years later, whose memory is 
not always accurate. And so, though the literature on 
Luther's life is voluminous, we really lack a critical 
text of any value for the study of his person.^ 

^Roland H. Bainton, Studies on the Reformation 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1966), pp. 91-92, 9’)-l0l3. 
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III. FROM CITY SCHOOL TO UNIVERSITY LECTURER 


The intention of this paper is not to be a biogra¬ 
phy, but for the purpose of finding Luther's background 
for preaching, we must, to some degree, enter into this 
endeavor. 

Luther, says Aurifaber, had talked a great deal to 
Melanchthon and had related to him his whole life from 
point to point.” In this apparent talk, Luther had capit¬ 
ulated his life in nutshell fashion. He tells his friend, 

I am the son of a peasant ... my father, my 
grandfather, and my great grandfather were all mere 
peasants. My father went to Mansfeldt and became a 
miner there. It was there I was born. That I was 
afterwards to become bachelor of arts, doctor of 
divinity, and what not, was assuredly not written in 
the stars—at least not to ordinary readers! How I 
astonished everybody when I turned monk! And again, 
when I exchanged the brown cap for another. These 
things greatly vexed my father—indeed they made him 
quite ill for a time. After that, I got to pulling 
the pope about by the hair of his head; I married a 
runaway nun; I had children by her. Who saw these 
things in the stars? Who could have told anyone 
beforehand they were to happen?? 

Here let Luther's own words suffice for his total 
life span. What we are primarily interested in is the 
period of time from his birth at Mansfeldt through the 
period at which time he made his oath and received his 


^Edwin Robertson, "An Historical Portrait of 
Martin Luther" (BBC reading on October 30, 1967), p. 2. 

7 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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doctorate in St. Mary’s Church, (the Stradtkirche) under 

O 

the promotion of Andrew Bodenstein von Karlstadt. 

In Roland Bainton's biography of Luther, Here I 

Stand , the author, in the chronology places Luther's 

9 

birth on November 10, 1483 at Eisleben. Michelet, how¬ 
ever, in his biography has Aurifaber, as we have already 
seen, quoting Luther as saying he was born in Mansfeldt. 
in the same book, he has Melanchthon quoting Luther's 
mother as affirming his birth taking place at Eisleben. 
Already we begin to see the problem of Luther's biography. 
Was Luther born at Eisleben or at Mansfeldt? Who is 
right, Luther or his mother? Or is it simply a problem of 
chronology understood on the part of the biographers? By 
any means, one thing that we can be fairly certain of is 
that Luther was born on November 10th. Luther's mother 
stated that she 

... recollected the hour and the day perfectly, 
but had forgotten the year. . . . Cl] was brought to 
bed on the 10th November, at 11 in the evening, at 
Eisleben, where Cl] . . . had gone to buy provisions 
at the fair that was held every year in that place. 

The child was baptized the next day, after the name 
of the saint whose festival they were celebrating at 
the time, St. Martin. 


0 

Piepkorn, op . cit ., p. 60. 

9 

Roland H. Bainton, Here 1^ Stand (New York: New 
American Library, 1950), p. l6. “ 

"^Robertson, og. cit ., p. 5. 
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Most biographers place Luther's birth in the year 

of 1483. if the statements of both Luther and his mother 

have been accurately reported, his mother's words would 

tend to lead one to believe that Martin Luther himself was 

uncertain about his birth place. Her words imply that 

though the family lived at Mansfeldt, actually Martin was 

born at Eisleben where she had travelled for staples. 

Even this is uncertain however as some modern biographers 

say that the family was living in the city of Eisleben 

prior to November 10th. 11 At any rate, we may set 

Luther's birth, whether at Eisleben or at Mansfeldt, on 

November 10th, in the year 1483. 

At the age of five years, probably as early as 

March 12, 1488, St. Gregory's Day, Martin Luther began his 

schooling at the town school in the city of Mansfeldt. 

Here the basic subjects of reading, writing, singing and 

Latin were taught young Martin through the use of the 

Latin primer which contained "the Ten Commandments, the 

12 

Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, and so on." 

Here at school also the boy was constantly in close touch 
with 

11 Heinrich Boehmer, Martin Luther : Road to Reforma¬ 
tion (New York: Meridian Books, 1957), p. 5. [cf. 

Bainton, Here I Stand , p. 10,] 

12 

Ibid., p. 7. [cf. Kooiman, Willem Jan, Luther 
and the Bible (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1961), 
p. 5. J 
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... biblical material. ... In his upper classes 
he had memorized a number of Psalms [and daily] . . . 
at Matins and Vespers in the church [he] ... heard 
specific portions of the Bible read, and as an older 
[boy might have shared] ... in the reading. On 
Sundays at the Mass [he] . . . heard there the reading 
of the Epistle and Gospel Lections ... in German.13 

Certainly all of this bears witness to the fact 
that as a young lad Martin Luther had been exposed a 
great deal to Holy Scripture. 

Sometime in May about Eastertime 1496 [1497 re¬ 
formed calendar] Luther and a close friend, Peter 

Reinecker, left Mansfeldt, traveling on foot to Magdeberg 

14 

to transfer to the Cathedral school located in that city. 
Now at thirteen years of age, he was being taught by a 
religious order of monks known as the Brothers of Common 
Life. These men, it is said, 

... had their origin in the Dutch movement of 
'modern devotion' [and] . • . attached great impor¬ 
tance to a knowledge of the scriptures, particularly 
in the language of the people, and did much to extend 
the distribution of the Bible. 15 

Certainly here under the tutorship of these men, 
Luther gained a more intimate knowledge of the scriptures. 

In the next year, about Easter 1497, young Luther 
again changes schools—going to Eisenach. Here as a 


13 

Kooiman, ibid ., pp. 5-6. 1 

14 p 

Ibid., p. 6. Lcf. Boehmer, op . cit ., p. 17 and 
Robertson, op . cit .] 

15 Ibid. 
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student, it is believed that he was invited to stay with a 
very religious family named Schalbe. Heinrich Boehmer 
says that, 

The Schalbe house was probably the most pious home 
in Eisenach, ... As far as we know, it was here in 
the Schalbe household that he became acquainted with 
a circle of people for whom religion was the foremost 
interest in life. 16 

In the city of Eisenach, Martin attended the parish 
school of St. George and ”... soon left all his class¬ 
mates behind ... the timid boy had become an alert and 
happy youth, and the Latin tyro had become a perfect 

Latinist who could learn nothing more from Master 
17 

Trebonius." 

It was either here at Eisenach or a year earlier 
when under the influence of the Brothers of Common Life 
that Martin Luther became very taken with the scriptures 
that he had heard read. He longed to know more of them 
and when he learned that a postille , a book of pericopes 
with a commentary on them containing about five times the 
number of scripture lessons usually read in church, was 
available, he longed to own one. Speaking of this dis¬ 
covery, he relates to his students later in life, that 
when he was a young man, 

■^Boehmer, op . cit ., pp. 19-20. 

17 Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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18 

... he happened upon a Bible [postille ]. In it 
he read by chance the story about Samuel's mother in 
the Book of Kings. The book pleased him immensely, 
and he thought that he would be happy if he could ever 
possess such a book. Shortly thereafter he bought a 
postil; it also pleased him greatly, for it contained 
more Gospels than it was customary to preach on in 
the course of a year.i9 

The book struck at the mind and heart of the young 
man. Luther’s spiritual appetite had been whetted. He 
wanted to know more of the Bible. 

It was now time for the young man to move on to the 
university. He had himself chosen, or had chosen for him, 
who knows which? to attend the University at Erfurt. In 
early May of 1501, the young student matriculated there, 
lodging in the bursa (college or hostel) of St. George, a 
household governed by strict monastic regulations. 

Boehmer states that the regulations in this house were so 
strict that the residents could neither eat, study nor 
sleep when they wanted. Nor could they dress the way 
they pleased or pursue a course of study they might de¬ 
sire. Their whole lives were under the direction of the 


18 

This point is debated. Luther, in another table 
talk, speaks of not seeing a complete Bible until the age 
of twenty. Some scholars, however, say this is incon¬ 
ceivable, e.g., Ernest G. Schwiebert, Luther and His 
Times (St. Louis: Concordia, 1950), pp. 112, 120. 

19 Veit Dietrich, "Table Talks," in Luther's Works 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1967), LIV, 13-l4. 
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! rector until they completed the course leading to the 

| master’s examination. Here, in what we might call his 

\ 

j undergraduate days that lead to his bachelor's degree, 

j 

j every day began ”... as a matter of course with prayer 

O /"V 

1 and devotions.” In addition to this, at every mealtime, 

] one of the students was required to read aloud for all to 

,v 

j hear, a chapter from the Bible. Undoubtedly, Luther him- 

] 21 
| self had participated in this. 

| Luther passed his bachelor's examination and 

j 

| entered the course leading to the master's examination, 

j 

I most probably on St. Michael's Day, 1502. Applying him- 

I 

| self diligently especially to the works of Aristotle on 

natural philosophy, metaphysics, and moral philosophy, and 
the sciences, Luther, in less than three years, had gained 
himself the nickname, "philosopher” and now found himself 
standing second in his class, and ready to take his mas¬ 
ter's examination. This he did passing presumably on 

22 

January 7, 1505. 

It was sometime during his student years at the 
university, although some would argue against this, that 

20 

Boehmer, o£. cit ., pp. 22-23. 

21 

Kooiman, op . cit ., p. 9. 

22 

Boehmer, op . cit., p. 24. 
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t 
j 

| 

! 23 
; Martin Luther saw for the first time a complete Bible. 

Being a good student, Luther probably at sometime during 

| his early university career had the opportunity to enter 

j 

1 the library stacks by invitation of one of the professors. 

During his off hours, he busied himself by looking for the 
] best books to read. In doing so, he discovered a Bible. 

] Luther’s first biographer, Johannes Mathesius, a close 

j friend of Luther, wrote of the experience in 1566 saying, 

When there were no lectures for him to attend, he 
always studied in the University library. Once when 
he was looking carefully through the books, one by 
one, to find the most that deserved his attention, he 
found a copy of the Latin Bible. Before this time he 
had not once in his entire life so much as seen one. 
With great amazement he noted that there were more 
passages in the Epistles and Gospels than were to be 
found in the traditional lectionaries that the church 
was accustomed to read and expound in its pulpits.24 

Luther himself, at an earlier period (1538) in one 
of his table talks to students, had related the incident 
as well. While the students were sitting around the 
table, Luther told them, 

Until I was twenty years old I had not yet seen a 
Bible. I supposed there was nothing more in the 
Gospels and Epistles than the portions which form the 


23 

For a discussion of this whole argument, see 
Kooiman, op . cit ., pp. 1-9. 

24 Ibid., p. 3. [Quotes Joh. Mathesius, Historien 
von des Ehrwirdiqen Manns Gottes, Doctoris Martini 
Luthers . Anfang . Lehr . Leben und Sterben" Tl566).Edited 
by G. Buchwald, p. 20.] 
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Sunday lections* Finally I found a Bible in the 
library and immediately took it to the cloister where 
I began to read, to reread, and to read once again, to 
the great amazement of Dr. Staupitz.25 

Although the student in recording this event, 

places Luther in the cloister with Staupitz, no doubt this 

is an assumption on his part. We know that when Luther 

was twenty, he was at the university in the middle of his 

preparatory studies. Even here however, the Holy Scrip- 

S tures had not escaped his interest. 

j Some would say that it was only by accident that 

\ Martin Luther entered a monastery. When he received his 

j 

\ masters degree in 1505, it was automatically assumed that 

i 

he would continue his studies. Bound by contract to serve 
the university for two years as a lecturer, everyone be¬ 
lieved he would continue to pursue his doctorate. Luther 
did begin in this direction but the unexpected happened. 

As a student, it is said that Martin had a lively interest 

in religion. He was also full of anxiety over his sins 

26 

and stood in fear of the Last Judgment. In a state of 
spiritual depression Luther, the lecturer, took a leave of 
absence from the university. On a summer day, July 2, 
1505, after a visit with his parents, Martin Luther was 
returning on foot with one of his friends to the 


25 Ibid., pp. 3-4. [Quotes WA, TR 3 No. 3767.] 
26 

Boehmer, op . cit ., pp. 31, 33. 
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university town at Erfurt. It was raining heavily when 

all of a sudden a bolt of lightning flashed, striking the 

companion at his side and killing him. In a state of 

terror, Luther shouted out loud invoking the help of St. 

Anne for his own safety. At the same time, he vowed that 

if he escaped he would become a monk. After returning to 

the university the incident having passed, he still felt 

himself obligated to fulfill his vow. On the 17th of 

July, 1505, after spending a pleasant evening with some 

friends, he gave up his books and entered the Augustine 

27 

monastery at Erfurt. "Next day, he wrote a brief fare¬ 
well to various friends and sent word to his father what 
he had done. He also returned the ring and gown he had 

received from the university on being admitted to his 

28 

mastership of arts . . . " Years later, Luther, when 
speaking to students, declared that upon entering the 
monastery, 

... the monks gave him a Bible bound in red 
leather. He made himself so familiar with it that he 
knew what was on every page, and when some passage was 
mentioned he knew at once just where it was to be 
found. "If I had kept at it," he said, "I would have 
become exceedingly good at locating things in the 
Bible. At that time no other study pleased me so 
much as sacred literature." 2 9 

27 

Robertson, op . cit., p. 6. 

^®Ibid. [Quotes Michelet, p. 8.] 

29 

Dietrich, o£. cit ., p. 14. 
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i 


Luther was forced to study in other areas as well, 
but nothing was to take his attention away from the Bible. 
He continues saying. 

With great loathing I read physics, and my heart 
was aglow when the time came to return to the Bible. 

I made use of the qlossa ordinaria. I despised Lyra, 
although I recognized later on that he had a contri¬ 
bution to make to history. I read the Bible dili¬ 
gently. Sometimes one important statement occupied 
my thoughts for a whole day. 30 

On April 4th, 1507, Luther was made a priest and 

after celebrating his first mass was, by command of the 

prior ordered to study theology in the Order’s school of 

advanced study. At the Studium Generale connected to the 

monastery, Luther studied the scholastics such as William 

of Occam, Gabriel Biel, Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, 

Duns Scotus and d’Ailly. This, it is said, he did with 
31 

pleasure. 

Through the influence of John von Staupitz, 
Luther’s spiritual advisor, Martin was transferred in the 
fall of 1508 to the University of Wittenberg. 32 Luther 
was to fill the chair of moral philosophy which had been 
entrusted to the Augustinians but was now vacant. While 
lecturing at the university, Luther also began his first 


3 0 Ibid . 

31 

Boehmer, oj>. cit., pp. 

32 

Piepkorn, op . cit ., p. 
with this, however, p. S3.] 


44-45. 

59. [Boehmer disagrees 
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theological degree. He lectured in his own field of the 

arts and was assigned as well additional lectures in 

33 

Bible by the theological faculty. Luther finished his 
degree, that of bachelor of the Bible on March 9th, 1509. 
Returning to the monastery at Erfurt in the same year, 
Luther became a teacher of student monks. 

Shortly following, Luther was transferred to the 
University at Erfurt. The faculty however, was not 
anxious to have him. This was the school that he had for¬ 
saken by returning his ring and cap. They would not 
recognize his Wittenberg degree. Following a faculty 
dispute, it was decided finally that he would be granted 
a second baccalaureate in theology as a sentenarius . This 
would allow him to lecture on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard. 

In 1512, Martin Luther again under Staupitz's 
direction, found himself back at Wittenberg pursuing a 
doctorate in theology. Apparently without Luther’s 
knowledge, 

... the Elector who took a personal pride in his 
university, wanted Luther as successor to the profes¬ 
sorship in Holy Scripture that John von Staupitz had 
held, now that the latter's administrative 

33 

Boehmer, op . cit., p. 52. 
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responsibilities demanded too much of his time. The 
position required a doctor of sacred theology, and a 
doctor of sacred theology Luther proceeded to 

become.34 

He was licensed and given permission by the theo¬ 
logical faculty on October 4th, 1512, to become a candi¬ 
date for the doctor's degree. Fifteen days later, on a 
Friday, in the cathedral on October 19th at seven o'clock 
in the morning, the doctoral cap was conferred upon 
Martin Luther. It was an impressive ceremony in which 
Luther swore an oath of allegiance to the church and 
promised not to teach alien doctrines. Heinrich Boehmer 
describes the final act of this drama by saying, 

Thereupon Carlstadt, with sundry sententious re¬ 
marks, handed to him first a closed and then an open 
Bible. Then the hat made of pure wool was placed on 
his head and the silver doctor's ring on his finger. 
After this there followed several hours of discourse 
and disputation in the style in which that oratory— 
and ceremony—loving age delighted.35 

Three days later, on October 22nd, Luther was for¬ 
mally received on the professional staff of the faculty. 
Almost immediately, he began his teaching responsibili¬ 
ties. The next Monday, on October 25th, we find him in 
the classroom lecturing on Genesis. 


34 r 

Piepkorn, op . cit ., p. 60. LSee Boehmer, op . 

cit ., pp. 83-86 for a full report on Luther's doctoral 
candidacy.] 

35 

Boehmer, op . cit ., p. 86. 
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It was most probably during the following years 
while Luther was lecturing at Wittenberg on the psalms 
(1513-1515) that he had his evangelical experience which 
helped to shape the formulation that he proclaimed in his 
preaching throughout his lifetime, namely that ’the just 
shall live by faith.' 36 

IV. RECAPITULATION 

( 

As we begin to look back for a few moments on 
young Martin Luther, we can see how well he was fitted 
for the task of biblical reform within the church. From 
his earliest childhood in the city school of Mansfeldt, 
Luther had been raised in the mother tongue of the church, 
Latin, and had been exposed to the primer of the church as 
well. He had been forced to memorize certain Psalms, the 
Ten Commandments, the Creed, The Lord's Prayer, etc. 

Every day in church as well, he heard scripture read. In 
both intermediate schools that he attended, he was close 
to Scripture too. Under the monks and in the Schalbe 
household, religion and the Bible played a big roll in 
life. And at the university, in almost a monastery-like 
setting, Luther heard the Bible every day. Here it was 
that he discovered for the first time a complete Bible. 

36 Bainton, Studies . . . , pp. 101-103. 

i 
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A deeply religious student, Luther not only applied him¬ 
self to the study of Philosophy but Scripture as well. 

In the monastery school, Luther learned intimately both 
the Scriptures and the scholastic schoolmen. Finally, we 
see Luther taking his doctorate and becoming a professor 
of Holy Scriptures. What more could prepare a man to meet 
the 16th century head on? Luther was the man for the 
hour. He knew the philosophers, he knew the scholastics, 
he knew his Bible, he had had a conversion experience. 

He was prepared to preach the doctrine that would split 
the church in two, ’The just shall live by faith . 1 

V. THE STATE OF PREACHING IN THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

During the apostolic age, preaching began to move 
in the direction of becoming an intellectual and rhetor¬ 
ical discipline. By the time of the fourth century, there 
were a number of outstanding preachers both in the East 
and in the West. Names like St. Athanasius (d. 372), St. 
Basil of Caesarea (d. 379), St. Gregory of Nyssa (d. 395), 
St. Ambrose (d. 397), etc., names which are familiar to 
any student of Church History, might be listed as the 
greats of the period. As the church increased, so did 
the list of great preachers. If we look closely at the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, we can see this 
clearly. This does not mean, however, that preaching 
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always moved forward. During the troubled times of the 

barbarian invasions there was a steep decline in the 

37 

standard of preaching. By the time span of the seventh 
and the eleventh centuries, preaching, at least on the 
parish level, was very low. 

For the most part it was the work of an ignorant 
clergy addressing a still more ignorant laity; and 
the plainess of the manner of it was matched by the 
poverty of the matter. Texts were not commonly used, 
for there was little exposition of the Scriptures, 
and theology was neglected. Preachers busied them¬ 
selves with miraculous stories of saints and 

images.3° 

Some preaching was of a higher quality but this 
usually took place in the monasteries. Nevertheless the 
preaching missions to the heathen during this period 
shows that all preaching of the period was not poverty 
stricken. 

During the period of the eleventh to the fourteenth 

centuries, poor and foolish preaching was still widely 
39 

prevalent. This was because many of those in the clergy 
were ill-equipped for the task. Many preachers were 
dependent upon homiletic material provided by someone 
else. On the whole however, men had emerged from the 


37 

Oscar Hardman, A History of Christian Worship 
(London: University of London Press, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1937), p. 59. 

3 ®Ibid., p. 93. 

39 Ibid., p. 121. 
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dark age and there was an improvement in preaching power. 

Two influences which fostered this were the preaching 

friars, the Dominicans with their great intellectual 

background, and the Franciscans who used their imagination 

in simplifying the message in order to reach the common 

people. The great schoolmen and the mystics also helped 

40 

to raise the quality of preaching during the period. 

Often the one thought many persons have about the 
state of preaching in the period of the Middle Ages is 
that it had disappeared completely and that the celebra¬ 
tion of the Eucharist had replaced it. This is just not 
so. Preaching was widely practiced during the period. 
Perhaps it was not always good preaching but "preaching” 
was being practiced regardless. And if we study the gen¬ 
eral trend of the period we see that it was toward the 
reform of preaching. Heiko Oberman, in an article 
entitled ’’Preaching and the Word in the Reformation," 
writes of the period: 

... if we were to point to the main character¬ 
istic that the Middle Ages and the Reformation had in 
common, it would be, without doubt, the emphasis on 
preaching. From Bernard through Savanorola and Knox, 
princes and citizens have been confronted from the 
pulpit with the Scriptures as the standard for living. 
The later Middle Ages especially show such a colorful, 
even confusing, spectacle of conventicle and itinerant 
preaching that this phenomenon can only be compared 


40 Ibid., pp. 122-123. 
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with the activities of the Radical Reformers. The 
idea that there was a disappearance of preaching with 
the sole emphasis on the Eucharist, along with the 
"Chained Bible," should be removed to the realm of 
fable. 4 * 

Preaching then, was being widely practiced during 
the period and the general thrust of the period was 
toward its improvement. 

During the Carolingian Renaissance under Boniface 

and Pepin, the Prankish bishop Chrondegang of Metz (766) 

wrote a rule for the life of his clergy at Metz. The rule 

gradually became the norm for all the clergy in cathedral 

and collegiate churches in the empire of Charles the 

42 

Great (768-814). It was binding for all clergy and 
part of it read, 

For parishoners there must be baptism, confirma¬ 
tion, confession, and preaching; every fortnight 
there must be a sermon, and it would be better if it 
were a careful sermon, according to what the common 
people can understand, on all feast days and 

Sundays. 4 3 

If these words were made contemporary and placed in 
the mouth of the bishop today he would say to the clergy 
under his charge, 'Men, preaching is important for the 


41 

Heiko Augustus Oberman, "Preaching and the Word 
in the Reformation," Theology Today , XVIII (April 1961), 

j 42 Margaret Deansly, A History of the Medieval 

Church, 590-1500 (London: Methuen, 1975’), p. 57. 

43 Ibid., p. 58. 
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life of the church, so prepare well; preach carefully. Be 
simple; be relevant so the common man can understand what 
God would have him to know.' 

Later on in the tenth century, during the time of 
Cluny and Hilderbrand, similar reform can be pointed to. 
Translations of the Bible were beginning to be made in the 
vernacular languages and preaching generally was still be¬ 
ing practiced as part of the worship service. 

There can be little doubt that abuses were going on 
within the church during the period of the Middle Ages, 
but those who loved the church most were more than con¬ 
cerned over them and gave themselves wholeheartedly to 
the work of correcting them. During the period of the 
pontificate, Innocent III (1198-1216), a great emphasis 
was placed upon the reform of the church and her clergy. 

By necessity, preaching itself was one of the areas in 
which reform took place, in the year 1213, in April, 
Innocent III summoned the whole clergy to a council at 
Rome. To be absent meant that there would be canonical 
penalties. The pope then laid out a list of canons of the 
reform he desired. Dealing with heresy first he called 

for "... a profession of faith following closely on 
44 

the creed." He then ordered provincial councils to be 

A A 

Ibid., pp. 150-151. 
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held yearly in which canonical rules would be read aloud 
and abuses corrected. His emphasis upon correcting the 
abuses of preaching came when he ordered the bishops in 
cities 


... whose population had different tongues and 
rites ... [to] appoint suitable persons to perform 
the said rites in the said tongues. . • . Since the 
food of the Word of God was necessary to salvation, 
and many bishops were hindered from preaching, by the 
size of their diocese, or other causes, (not to men¬ 
tion defect of learning, which in them was altogether 
scandalous, and for the future not to be tolerated), 
bishops should appoint suitable men as preachers 
. . • metropolitan churches should also have a theolo¬ 
gian to teach the priests and others theology and 
those things which pertained to the cure of souls. 
... Priests must not sell relics, or shew them for 
money, or lightly receive new ones for reverance. 
Bishops must see that the faithful were not abused 
by false legends or documents produced ’for the sake 

of filthy lucre.’ 45 

Apparently neither Emperor nor pope, council or 
canon could deal adequately with the abuses of the period 
for when we reach the period prior to the eve of the 
Reformation, the fifteenth century, reform still seems to 
be going on. In Germany and the Netherlands especially, 
conditions were said to have been poor. Episcopal com¬ 
missions sent representatives to visit and reform various 
monastic houses throughout parish and diocese. Once 
again, synods were held, preachers were rebuked, and an 
emphasis was placed upon helping the parishioner to under¬ 
stand the gospels. Priests were to preach frequently and 


45 Ibid., 


pp. 151-152. 
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... to be cautious in their sermons, and not to 
utter useless and vain tales, offensive to pious 
minds, but rather to preach on Sundays and holy days 
the holy scripture of the Old and New Testament, 
plainly and intelligibly. First, let them explain 
the text in the vulgar tongue, as it lies, adding a 
commentary; or verse by verse, even as they know to 
be suitable for their people’s capacity.46 

The priests and monks during the period of the 
Middle Ages, says Tappert, 

... had little stomach for sermons, and the com¬ 
mon people had even less. . . , Some monks made it a 
regular practice to absent themselves from their 
monasteries on Sundays in order to escape the duty of 
hearing sermons. And this practice was imitated in 
one form or another, by many of the people. ... 

Those who went to church and remained for the sermon 
could be quite as annoying to the preacher as those 
who stayed away. Some people talked and gossiped, 
others played chess and diced, and still others con¬ 
cluded business deals while the preacher was in the 
pulpit.47 

Often the people went to sleep. What was it that 
brought such boredom? Most preachers, of course, blamed 
the congregation for the condition, but was this the case? 
I do not think so. Some of the blame for the problem 
might be laid on the coarseness of the age, but for the 
most part I think it was due to either the ignorance and 
or laziness of the preacher or to the examples of the 
priests. As Tappert has said in another article, "When a 
monkey sees his form in a mirror, he does not believe that 


4 6 Ibid .. p. 259. 

47 

Theodore G. Tappert, "The Medieval preacher and 
His Inattentive CongregationLutheran Church Quarterly, 
XV:2 (April 1942), 180-181. “™ " 
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it is his own reflection, but looks behind him in order to 

see if there might perchance be some animal there which 

48 

has such a deformed figure." Probably one of two basic 
problems was responsible for the condition of lethargy in 
the pew: 1) The preacher was too formal and academic to 
suit the needs of his people or 2) the preacher was a lazy 
man who depended entirely on a handbook of some kind. 
(Dormi secure), or "sleep well," books which assured a 
man of resting on Saturday night, others used books 
prepared by another which were filled with stories, illus¬ 
trations, and the like, but both of these were unable to 
meet the needs of his congregation. In short, the 
preacher either did not appeal to the religious needs of 
those in his congregation or he wound up telling a series 
of stories for the sake of the stories themselves. Thus 
he had no message to give the people that they could 
understand. 

During these centuries, the move made toward better 
preaching can be seen in many ways. For instance, we need 
only read the criticism made by some of the men of the 
period themselves to see that they were not satisfied with 
the condition as it stood. Tappert relates that the best 
preachers understood that the peoples needs were not being 

48 

Theodore G. Tappert, "The Devil in the Market¬ 
place," Lutheran Church Quarterly , XI:2 (April 1938), 193. 
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met by the formal and academic type homily. An example is 
given by one preacher of the period who said, 

Preaching to clerics is one thing . . . and preach¬ 
ing to laity is another. When we speak in the Latin 
language in monasteries and assemblies of the learned, 
we can speak of many things because we are not obli¬ 
gated to descend to minute explanations. But when we 
speak to the laity, we must appeal to their senses and 
show them everything, so that the preacher's word may 
be as clear and lucid to them as a carbuncle.49 

One of the ways that preaching was made plain to 
the people of the period was through the revival of the 
illustration or exeropla . 

Historic tales, legends, classical myths and fables 
were pressed into use in order to make effective the 
message of the Gospel to the common people. ... 
Illustrations and stories, whether real or ficticious 
made a great impression on the people and were effi¬ 
cient tools for the preacher to use in his sermons. 

The use of exeropla was much more effective than 
scholarly arguments on theology. The content of the 
exempla was varied but it concerned the punishment of 
the wicked, the reward of the righteous, the means of 
salvation, the efficacy of prayer, of confession and 
of the intervention of the saints. This was directly 
meaningful for the people’s religious life and they 
listened eagerly.50 

Preaching then, as we can see, was, in the Middle 
Ages, in a state of flux. It was both good and bad. It 
had not, as many people believed, died out. But depending 
upon the time and the place in which it was being done, 
only then could its caliber be measured. Any attempt then 


49 

*Ibid . 

^Dorris A. Flesner, "The Use of Exempla in 
Medieval Preaching," Lutheran Church Quarterly, XIV:2 
(April 1941), 148-149. 
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on our part to systematically trace the growth and decline 
of preaching through the Medieval period would result 
necessarily in looking something like a stock market chart 
which pictures from the starting point a rise up to a 
peak, then a dive, a slight rise, then a sudden drop into 
a depression and a bounce back up to a point somewhere in 
between. 

By the time that we reach the period of the four¬ 
teenth century, the period immediately preceeding the 
Reformation, there is a variety of preaching practices 
that can be noticed. Oscar Hardman states concerning 
this period that, 

... there was again a marked deterioration in the 
general standard of preaching, and the noblest preach¬ 
ing of the great Schoolmen had given place to exhibi¬ 
tions of intellectual dexterity in the discussion of 
subjects remote from Christian life and practice, such 
as "Whether God could sin if He chose.”51 

Generally speaking, we could, says Ker, divide the 
preaching up into four different types: 1) The ready made 
variety taken from a handbook, 2) the more learned Scho¬ 
lastic type, full of plays upon words and ridiculous con¬ 
certs, 3) the sermon based upon legendary material or 
irreverent stories, included in this category are the 
legends about saints. 4) The jesting type whose aim was 


^Hardman, op . cit., p. 123. cf. John Ker, 
Lectures on the History of Preaching (New York: Doran, 
i^T7p.“T4T:--* 
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strictly to amuse the hearer by way of ridiculous anec- 
52 

dote. It was into a century full of this kind of sermon 
hodge-podge that Luther and the other reformers made their 
dramatic entrance. Reform was in the air and when the air 
was breathed, it surged through the blood stream of these 
men producing the necessary energy to bring about change. 


VI. PREACHING AS SEEN IN THE THOUGHTS OF THE REFORMERS 


Martin Luther was more than passively concerned 
over the preaching abuses in the church of his day. This 
can be clearly seen by looking at statements that he made 
concerning what was taking place in his century. In the 
year 1520, he states, 

0! the disgrace which these monstrous priesthoods 
bring upon the church of Godl Where can you find 
priests who know the gospel, not to mention preach it? 
Why then do they boast of being priests? ... The 
function of a priest is to preach; if he does not 
preach, he is no more priest than a picture of a man. 
Or does it make a man a bishop if he ordains this kind 
of clapper-tongued priest, or consecrates churches and 
bells, or confirms children? Never1 These are things 
that any deacon or laymen might do. What makes a 
priest or a bishop is the ministry of the Word. ... 
Do not accept my standpoint if you wish to live at 


52 

Ker, ibid .. pp. 141-144. cf. Harry F. Baughman, 
’’Martin Luther the Preacher,” Lutheran Church Quarterly , 
XXI:1 (January 1948), 30-31. 
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ease. Be off with you, young men. Refuse to accept 
this kind of ordination; refuse, unless you want to 
preach the gospel.53 

Preaching was impo.$ ion; refuse > unless * ou want to 
reason; simply because the one thing that a soul needed 
for its existence was the Word of God, the gospel of 
Christ. Fond of quoting scripture to make his point, 
Luther said of this in the treatise, ’Freedom of a 
Christian,' 

Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceeds from the mouth of God. Let us con¬ 
sider it certain and firmly established that the soul 
can do without anything except the Word of God and 
that where the Word of God is missing there is no help 
at all for the soul. ... To preach Christ means to 
feed the soul, make it righteous, set it free. . . .54 

For both Luther and Calvin, the Word of God, which 

fed the soul of the Christian, came through the preacher’s 

mouth. For Luther, worship itself was an act in which 

" . . . our Lord Himself speaks to us through His holy 
55 

Word.” “The church is a mouth-house, no pen-house. 

. . . And inside ’’Through the spoken word [the 


53 

Martin Luther, "The Pagan Servitude of the 
Church, 1520,” in Martin Luther : Selections from His 
Writings , p. 348. 

^Martin Luther, "Freedom of a Christian, 1520,” 
in ibid .. pp. 54-55. 

^Herman A. Preuss, "The Christian and the Church 
in the Life of Worship," in More About Luther (Decorah: 
Luther College Press, 1958), p. 189. 

n ^Kooiman, op . cit., p. 202. [Quotes Luther 
WA 10 1 , 2, 35.] - 
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preacher] 


it." 


57 


carries the Gospel on and fulfills 


The Gospel is the message of what has happened, of 
God's action and coming in history. The divine event 
is continued in preaching which is a 'distribution' 
of what God has done for us in Christ. Since it is 
directed to you and me personally, and is intended to 
create fellowship, this Word must be passed from 
mouth to mouth, caught up in the living voice of 

preaching.58 

John Calvin speaks essentially of the same thing 
but in a much less emotional tone. He says in his Com¬ 
mentaries: "Hence we conclude [true worship of God] can 

be established only where the Word of God rules, where 

59 

God shows by his voice the way of salvation." 

What then is the Word of God which gives us life, 
but the law, the prophets, and the gospel? Anyone who 
wanders away from this revelation will find, instead 
of God's Word, nothing but Satan's impostures and 
madness . . . nothing is said here of a Word shut up 
in God's bosom. We have to do with the Word which 
came forth from God's mouth and was given to us. So 
once again we are to acknowledge that God's will is 
to speak to us by the mouths of the apostles and 
prophets ... we must not look for the Word of God 
anywhere except in the preaching of the gospel. 


We must, of course, in interpreting these state- 
! ments, remember to keep in mind the fact that Calvin, when 

i 

i 


^ 7 Ibid . [Quotes Luther WA 5, 537.] 

58 1 

Ibid., p. 204. [Quotes Luther WA 10 , 2, 35.] 

59 

John Calvin, "Commentaries," The Library of 
Christian Classics (Philadelphia: Westminster PressT, 
XXIII, ■>$. 

60 Ibid., XXIII, 83. 
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he was speaking of the Word of God, held a far more 
literal view of the Bible than did Luther. Calvin held 
to the idea that the text of the Bible itself was the 
Word of God, but he did so on the basis of the word which 
spoke to man from the Bible and created faith in the 
hearts of the believer. Luther, on the other hand held to 
the view that there was a Bible within the Bible and for 
him not all was inspired. Both men agreed firmly together 
on the one fact that it was the Bible which created the 
church and likewise nourished it in its existence. And 

61 

this existence was brought into being through preaching. 

Preaching was understood by the two reformers not 
as a static state of listening but rather a decisive en¬ 
counter with God himself. Preaching demanded the partic¬ 
ipation of the congregation, indeed they could not escape 
it. For when the kerygma forced for itself a way to the 

heart and mind of the congregation a man encountered 

62 

Christ and was forced to answer "Yes" or "No." It was 
as St. Luke had written, ’He who hears you hears Me and he 
who rejects you rejects me. . • • * The very Word of God 
was present in the mouth of the preacher. When a man 
heard the sermon, said Luther, he might say, "Yes, I hear 

^*John Dillenberger and Claude Welch, Protestant 
Christianity (New York: Charles Scribner 1 s Sons, 1^54), 

62 

Oberman, op . cit .. p. 18. 
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the sermon; but who is speaking? The minister? No, in¬ 
deed! You do not hear the minister. True, the voice is 

his: but my God is speaking the Word which he preaches 
63 

or speaks.” 

What was true for Luther and Calvin was also true 
for other reformers such as Henry Bullinger. Generally 
speaking, this idea became common doctrine for the whole 
j Reformation. Bullinger, giving his viewpoint, writes: 
”When this Word of God is proclaimed in the church by 
preachers who are officially called, we believe that they 

j 

: proclaim, and the faithful receive, the very Word of God 

i and that no different Word of God is to be imagined or 

i 

I 64 

expected from heaven.” Preaching, it can be said then, 

was in the Reformation period seen as being identified 

with, or, as in Luther's case, literally God's spoken 

; words to the congregation. By these words of the sermon, 

says Calvin, ”... the external minister holds forth the 

vocal word, and it is received in our ears. The internal 

i 

minister, the Holy Spirit truly communicates the thing 
! proclaimed through the Word, that is Christ, to the souls 

j g c 

j of all. ...” Yes, says Luther, that is true. It is 

63 Ibid., p. 26. [Quotes Luther WA 47, 229.] 

^ 4 Ibid. [Quotes Bullinger, ”Confessio Helvetica 
Posterior I, 4.] 

65 Calvin, 0£. cit ., XXIII, 173. 
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the job of the Holy Spirit to drive home the outward Word 
of God to man's heart and make of it an inward Word, but, 
do not forget, " . . . the incarnate Christ himself is the 
outward Word of God [and he] is literally Words . . . 
when in the sermon." 

Thus it is for the reformers Luther, Calvin, and 
Bullinger that in and through the sermon the Word of God 
confronts the members of the congregation with judgment 
and redemption. The Holy Spirit in turn transformed them 
into the body of Christ nourishing their very souls by 
that same Word, namely Christ. 


VII. LUTHER'S PARTICULAR UNDERSTANDING OP PREACHING 


The importance of the preaching office for Luther, 
can scarcely be said to have been underestimated. In one 
sense, for him, preaching Was everything. As we read 
through his writings we continually come across statements 
like the following found in the pamphlet, "On the Order of 
Public Worship, 1523": 

This is the sum of the matter. Let everything be 
done so that the Word may have free course instead of 
the prattling and rattling that has been the rule up 
to now. We can spare everything except the Word. 

Again we profit by nothing as much as by the Word. 

For the whole Scripture shows that the Word should 
have free course among Christians. ... Christ 
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Regin Prenter, Spiritus Creator (Philadelphia: 
Portress Press, 1953), p. IoS. 
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himself says: "One thing is needful, namely, that 
Mary sit at the feet of Christ and hear his Word 
daily." This is the best part to choose which shall 
not be taken away for ever. It is an eternal Word. 
Everything else must pass away, no matter how much 
care and trouble it may give to Martha. To this God 
help us. Amen. 67 

This gospel of judgment and grace has been passed 
down to us through the ages by God himself, by way of 
mouth of his servants. And 

. . . there is no more terrible disaster with 
which the wrath of God can afflict men than a famine 
of the hearing of his Word. . . . Likewise there is no 
greater mercy than when he sends forth his Word, as we 
read in Psalm 107 C:20]: "He sent forth his Word, and 
healed them, and delivered them from their destruc¬ 
tion." Nor was Christ sent into the world for any 
other ministry except that of the Word. Moreover, the 
entire spiritual estate—all the apostles, bishops, 
and priests—has been called and instituted only for 
the ministry of the Word. 6 ® 

Preaching, therefore, was to take pre-eminence in 

the worship service. The "... principle purpose of any 

service of worship is the teaching and preaching of the 
69 

Word of God." And it is only through preaching that the 
Word of God "... the gospel of God concerning his Son, 
who was made flesh, suffered, rose from the dead, and was 


67 

Vilmos Vajta, Luther on Worship (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1958), pp. 67-’£5’. LQuotes Luther WA 12, 
37.] 

68 

Luther, "Freedom . . . ,"p. 55. 
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Jaroslav Pelikan, "Protestant Principle," in 
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70 

glorified through the Spirit who sanctifies," can be 

received, "The Word of God cannot be received except 

through hearing for it is the nature of the Word that it 

71 

must be heard." "Do not attempt," says Luther, "to see 

72 

Christ with your eyes, but put your eyes in your ears." 

For Luther, the Word of God was the speech of God that 
reached man's ears in the act of preaching. Man spoke 
God's words and then it was the job of the Holy Spirit to 
drive home the meaning of them into the heart of the lis¬ 
tener. As Luther would say, the Spirit brings His message 
j by means of human words, "For just as man uses his tongue 

I 

as an instrument, by which he forms words, so God uses our 

words ... as instruments by which He writes living words 

73 

in our hearts.” 

All preaching, when looked upon from this stand- 
, point, was by necessity to be biblical preaching. 

Luther's theology was a theology of the Holy Scriptures. 

! 

| The Gospel which he had rediscovered came to him as a 

result of the study of the Bible. God had spoken through 

70 

Luther, "Freedom . . . ," p. 55. 

71 Kooiman, op. cit., p. 201. [Quotes Luther 
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74 

the Bible as one who had a voice, an eternal Speech. 

It is in the process of preaching, biblical preaching, 
that God speaks in his eternal voice. The Bible is, for 
Luther, not some metaphysical document, historical source, 
or textbook in dogmatics. It is a contemporary living 
Word of God. Kooiraan says that Luther understood the 
Bible as 


... the living tool of that God who had revealed 
himself in his Son and who, in Christ, is always 
present on earth as the acting speaking God. Where 
the Holy Scripture is 'Word 1 (and that is wherever it 
is not misunderstood as 'letter') it stands in the 
midst of the living stream of God's speaking to man¬ 
kind. This speaking was not silenced after the 
writing of the scripture but becomes a continuing 
reality as the Word of the scripture is heard as the 
message of God. . . . All true proclamation is there¬ 
fore, a proclamation based on Holy Scripture. . . • 

The Word of God is given in the Bible but it becomes 
contemporary and active when it is addressed to us as 
preaching, as proclamation. 

The Gospel is clearly in the mind of Luther not a 
book, but a message. It is, as he says, 

... not a document, but wishes to be a spoken 
word, which recites the content of scripture, just as 
Christ did not write, but only spoke. He did not call 
his teaching scripture but Gospel, that is good news 
or proclamation. That is why it must not be described 
with pen, but with the mouth.76 
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Every preacher therefore was not to preach accord¬ 
ing to his own presupposition, but rather in faithfulness 
to Christ he was to come to Holy Scripture having put away 
all of his own thoughts and insights and let the scripture 
speak for itself. The rule then for preachers, any man 
for that matter, was " . . . let everyone have a care to 
be sure that his service of God is instituted by God's 
Word, and not invented out of his own devotion or good 
intention." 77 

A Word of God for Luther was a deed through which 

God chose to act redemptively. It was the Word of God if 

78 

through it God conferred the forgiveness of sins. in 

preaching, scripture is heard as a real and contemporary 

Word of the living God who comes to us in Christ, and 

through him works in us to give us forgiveness of sins, 

79 

eternal life and salvation. Thus it is in preaching 
that the Word spoken by Christ in the New Testament, is 
identical with the Word of God now being spoken in the 
church. It is by means of this oral Word, the Word of 
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preaching, that the church becomes and remains a community 
of redemption . 80 

The preaching of the period, as we have seen pre¬ 
viously, was not always of the highest caliber. Both in¬ 
side and outside of the church a great number of people 
had been misguided by poor or unauthorized preaching. 
Against this abuse, Luther loudly voices his opposition 
and calls for reform. He speaks of what is taking place 
as a most serious state of corruption. He says, 

. . . serious abuses have crept into the service 
. . . God's Word has been silenced. . . . This is the 
worst abuse. ... When God’s Word had been silenced, 
such a host of unchristian fables and lies, in 
legends, hymns, and sermons were introduced that it is 
horrible to see. . . . Now in order to correct these 
abuses, know first of all that a Christian congrega¬ 
tion should never gather together without the preach¬ 
ing of God's Word and prayer, no matter how briefly 
... when God's Word is not preached, one had better 
neither sing nor read or even come together. 

What the church needed to hear was the pure, un¬ 
adulterated Word of God. The services needed to be purged 
of the preaching which consisted of frivolity and old 
wives tales. The Gospel needed to be brought once again 

to the people’s ears. The legends of the saints that were 

82 

'so tainted and full of shameful lies' needed to be 
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thrown out on the junk heap and the Gospel reclaimed so 

that it could salvage lives. It was not the Virgin, or 

the saint that fed the soul and set it free, but Christ. 

And, as for those unauthorized clandestine preachers, the 

enemies of Christ’s gospel, who travelled around on foot 

poisoning men's minds, infiltrating the fields and work- 

houses of the common man, they ought immediately be en- 

83 

joined to silence and forbidden to preach. Preachers 

were to be trained and authorized to preach. 

The correct understanding of Scripture is a gift of 
the Lord, and it comes to men, not through an inner 
light, but through serious study of the text. ... 
Scripture does not yield its meaning without medita¬ 
tion. And meditation implies a careful study of the 
text. It requires not only contemplation but pains¬ 
taking philological research. 84 

Every preacher than was to be a student of the 
Bible, a scholar and an exegete. Preaching demanded 
everything from a man. It was a calling of God that de¬ 
manded integrity and a man must take it seriously. For he 
was in a very real and personal sense the servant of the 
Word. 

To expect all men to be scholars of course was an 
ideal. But it was an ideal for which Luther constantly 

83 
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pushed and strived. For those preachers who could do no 
better than read other men's sermons, Luther himself 
wrote the church postils (Postillen). These were volumes 
of sermonettes based upon the texts of the day. Luther 
considered the pulpit the battlefield of Christ and his 
aim in writing these was to assist those ministers who 
were unable to prepare their own sermons to remain faith¬ 
ful to God's Word. In 1526, in his German Mass , Luther 
wrote concerning the purpose of these sermonettes saying, 

And I think that if we had the postil for the 
entire year [at this date only half of the sermons 
had been published], it would be best for the sermon 
for the day to be read wholly or in part out of the 
book—not alone for the benefit of those preachers 
who can do nothing better, but also for the purpose 
of preventing the rise of enthusiasts and sects. 

. . . For unless it is a spiritual understanding and 
the [Holy] Ghost himself that speaks through the 
preachers (whom I do not wish hereby to restrict, for 
the Spirit teaches better how to preach than all the 
postils and homilies) we shall ultimately get where 
everyone will preach his own ideas, and instead of 
the Gospel and its exposition we again shall have 
sermons on castles in Spain. This is one of the 
reasons we retain the Epistles and the Gospels as 
they are given in the postils—there are so few 
gifted preachers who are unable to give a powerful 
and practical exposition of a whole evangelist or 
some other book of the Bible. 85 

The life and worship of the church depended upon 
the proclamation of the Word and Luther was well aware of 
the fact that in some congregations the sermon had become 
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a "word" from the mind of the preacher rather than a mes¬ 
sage from God. Even as late as 1542, when the Reformation 
was well on its established way and when much better 
trained ministers could be found we can still see Luther 
hammering away at lazy-bone preachers. By this time, 
Luther’s completed postil had been in circulation for 
about fifteen years and had seen its way through at least 
a dozen printings. Still, it was not being used as he 
wished it to be. In the introduction to one of the 
editions, he wrote, 

But again several indolent preachers and ministers 
are not good parsons in that they depart from such 
( Postillen ) and other good books, failing to make ser¬ 
mons from such materials. They do not pray, study, or 
read anything. They have no desire to learn anything 
from the Bible, acting as though it were not to be 
read. They use such books as a mere formality and 
according to the calendar to earn their yearly keep. 
They are mere conductors and drain pipes repeating 
everything without any understanding even though it 
is our purpose in these works and those of other 
theologians to guide them in the Scriptures and to 
admonish them of their duty also to defend our Chris¬ 
tian faith against the devil, the world, and the 
flesh after we have passed away. 86 

Such men, according to Luther, could not in any way 
be called ministers for a minister was a priest whose of¬ 
fice was that of preaching. He was a man chosen by the 
congregation to fill the priestly office of a minister of 
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the word. He was a man who was to consider himself as a 
minister of Christ to the people and a steward of the 
mysteries of God. 

That being the case, it follows . . . that any one 
who has been called by the church to preach the Word, 
but does not preach it, is in no way a priest [for a] 

\ ... priest's lips should keep knowledge, and they 

should seek the law at his mouth; for he is the mes- 
j senger of the Lord of Hosts. 87 

j Although Luther says a great deal about the impor¬ 

tance of the preaching office, when he comes to his treat¬ 
ment of homiletics and how to preach he says very little. 
When dealing with this topic, Luther’s personality sud¬ 
denly seems to change. The stormy, self-assured Luther 
with his fighting spirit disappears. Now we see him as a 
gentle, mild mannered, almost childlike teacher. His two 
basic homiletical rules seem to be: 1) simple and 2) sys¬ 
tematic. In his Table Talks, we can catch glimpses of 
what he feels to be important when it comes to delivery. 

As preachers, he says, 

... we preach publicly for the sake of plain 
people. Christ could have taught in a profound way 
but he wished to deliver his message with the utmost 
simplicity in order that the common people might un¬ 
derstand. Good God, there are sixteen-year old girls, 
women, old men, and farmers in church, and they don’t 
understand lofty matters.®® 
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For this reason then, the preacher was to aim at 
simplicity. "Cursed be every preacher who aims at lofty 
topics . . . looking for his own glory and selfishly de¬ 
siring to please one individual or another. ... There¬ 
fore my dear Bernard, take pains to be simple and 
direct .” 89 

The preacher in his simplicity was also to remember 

that the gospel should be taught systematically. A 

guiding principle might be, ”... to take pains to 

treat a verse, to stick to it, and so to instruct the 

people that they can say, ’That's what the sermon was 
90 

about.’” The man behind the pulpit should limit him¬ 
self too, and not attempt to say everything at once. The 
text alone was to be his guide. "Only a fool thinks he 
should say everything that occurs to him. A preacher 
should see to it that he sticks to the subject and per¬ 
forms his task in such a way that people understand what 
91 

he says.” What the man says should be put in orderly 
fashion. 

Preachers who try to say everything that occurs to 
them [said Luther] remind me of the maidservant who is 
on her way to market. When she meets another maid she 

89 Ibid., pp. 236-237. 

"ibid., p. 160. 

91 Ibid., p. 428. 
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stops to chat with her for a while. Then she meets 
another maid and talks with her. She does the same 
with a third and a fourth and so gets to market very 
slowly.92 

This will simply not do when it comes to preaching. 

One should not wander from the subject and text at hand. 

The preacher should speak plainly and clearly without 

93 

screaming or startling gestures. When it comes to 
preaching oratory has little value, proclamation of God's 
Word shouldn't sound 

... as if one pulled the bung out of a full bar¬ 
rel. Out it flows as long as there's something in the 
barrel. Such fluency of speech doesn't benefit the 
auditors • . . nor does it instruct. Accordingly 
it's better to speak clearly. Thus the hearer can 

take hold of something.^4 

When Luther treats the subject of the length of the 

sermon there seems to be no hard and fast rule. He does 

say however, and cites a specific example to prove his 

point, that a man might very well sacrifice his hearers 

95 

with long sermons. And Luther considered anything over 

96 

one hour a long sermon. To his students, Martin Luther 
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said that a preacher must cultivate the art of saying much 

in a few words* "If you cannot preach an hour, then 

preach half an hour or fifteen minutes. A good preacher 

will stop when people are anxious to hear more of him and 

97 

think the best is still coming." There was a simple 

piece of advice that Luther gave to young preachers during 

the course of their homiletical education. When asked by 

his students to teach them in a brief way how to preach, 

he responded: "First, you must learn to go up to the 

pulpit. Second, you must know that you should stay there 

for a time. Third, you must learn to get down again. 

. . . Anybody who keeps this order will be a good 
98 

preacher." 

Illustrations or comparative stories might also be 

used to embellish a sermon and make it more palatable to 

the ears of the hearer. Luther talks of the place of 

illustrations within the sermon by saying, "When Christ 

preached he proceeded quickly to a parable and spoke 

about sheep, shepherds, wolves, vineyards, fig trees, 

seeds, fields, plowing. The poor lay people were able to 

99 

comprehend these things." 
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Finally, when it came time for a man to preach, 
after all of his preparation had been done, he ought to 
realize that the work that takes place in the sermon is 
God’s responsibility. Man is only the messenger. Man 
does what he can, the rest is up to God. A preacher 
shouldn’t compare himself with others. Luther counseled 
his students with the following words: 

When you are to preach, speak with God and say, 
'•Dear Lord God, I wish to preach in thine honor. I 
wish to speak about thee, glorify thee, praise thy 
name. Although I can’t do this well of myself, I 
pray that thou mayest make it good.” When you preach, 
don’t look at Philip, or Pomeranus or me or any other 
learned man, but think of yourself as the most learned 
man when you are speaking from the pulpit.100 

Man was not to rely upon himself but solely upon 
God for, 

Our Lord God wishes himself to be the preacher, for 
preachers often go astray in their notes so that they 
can't go on with what they have begun. It has often 
happened to me that my best outline came undone. On 
the other hand, when I was least prepared my words 
flowed during the sermon.101 

This did not mean that the preacher was to become 

lazy, stop work and become unconcerned over how he was to 

preach, for Luther said in the same breath that he was 

" . . . often troubled in his sleep by the suggestion that 

1 02 

he [had] to preach but [didn't] have an outline.’’ 
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Thus we can see that in Martin Luther's eyes, 
preaching was a ministry, a calling of God that centered 
in the proclamation of God's Word. It was an holy office, 
a trust that demanded of a man his total being. It took 
study, effort, knowledge of the congregation, prayer, 
preparation, and action. But above all of this, the one 
thing that stood out in sharp relief was a preacher's 
ultimate trust in the belief that God himself would 
deliver his message. A man did not have to worry about 
the results, the ultimate responsibility lay with God 
who had called him as his messenger. 

VIII. LUTHER HIMSELF AS A PREACHER 

In the year 1531, after there had been considerable 
time for contemplation upon the thought, Martin Luther 
spoke to his students of his call to the ministry. As 
one who had been confronted by God himself, he relates to 
his students how it was that he happened to find himself 
in the office of preacher. And now that he was there, he 
intended to fulfill his office. He says, 

Unless those who are in the office of preacher 
find joy in him who sent them, they will have much 
trouble. Our Lord God had to ask Moses as many as 
six times. He also led me into the office in the 
same way. Had I known about it beforehand, he would 
have had to take more pains to get me in. Be that as 
it may, now that I have begun, I intend to perform 
the duties of the office with his help. On account 
of the exceedingly great and heavy cares and worries 
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connected with it, I would not take the whole world to 
enter upon this work now. On the other hand, when I 
regard him who called me, I would not take the whole 
world not to have begun it.103 

Luther's own words reflect the feeling that he did 

not know what lay in store for him that September day in 

1511, when Dr. Staupitz had said to him, "Herr Magister, 

you must become a doctor and a preacher; then you will 

104 

have something to do." Although Brother Martin, like 

j 

Moses, cited numerous reasons why he felt he did not feel 
adequate to become a preacher and a doctor, Staupitz kept 
after him as his spiritual superior until Martin Luther 

i 

gave in. Willingly or not, whether Luther was aware of 
I it or not, God was to have his way. Luther was destined 
to become a doctor of theology along with which went 
automatically the ordination to preach. Leaving the 

! 

monastery at Erfurt and transferring to Wittenberg, one 

i 

year later on the 18th day of October, 1512, Martin Luther 
was awarded his doctoral license and cap. Immediately, he 
entered upon his calling. He had preached a little before^ 
but now, while teaching theology at Wittenberg, Luther 
became actively engaged in preaching. He preached regu¬ 
larly in the chapel of the Augustinian monastery, "... 
but by 1514 the number of auditors had become so great 

103 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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that it became convenient to deliver his sermons in the 

parish church of Wittenberg, St. Mary’s .” 105 Already, in 

the early years of his career, Luther’s native ability as 

a preacher began to show itself. He wasn't even a pastor 

and he had outgrown his church. Luther preached in St. 

Mary's as many as 170 times in a single year and when the 

rector died, the post was offered to Luther. He re- 
106 

fused. When the new man, Bugenhagen became pastor of 

the church, he and Luther struck up a friendship that was 

to last throughout the years. Luther continued to preach 

in St. Mary's as he had in the past and offered freely his 

assistance to Bugenhagen. ”It was gratefully received, 

107 

but it was based upon no call or contract.” 

During his years at Wittenberg, this young profes¬ 
sor of theology moved towards becoming one of the greatest 
preachers of all times. To be sure there were those in 
Luther's day, and men in ours as well, who would criticize 

this statement saying that Luther's style and method was 

108 

simply "... heroic disorder.” The proof, however, 
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was in the pudding. Schwiebert says of Luther as a 
preacher that, 

His mastery of the Bible, his originality and depth 
of thought, his dramatic yet simple form of expres¬ 
sion, all enabled him to hold a congregation in the 
hollow of his hand. ... At Wittenberg he might 
preach as many as three or four times a day, and each 
time the audiences crowded into the Stadtkirche to 
hear his powerful exposition of the Word of God.^^ 

Much of the reason for Luther's success no doubt 
lay in the fact that he aimed his talks toward the common 
man and the young in his congregation. The preachers of 
the scholastic school for years had ignored this principle 
and had literally starved the people of God's Word. Now, 
at last, here was a man in the pulpit whom they could 
understand. Luther speaks of his own activity in Witten¬ 
berg by saying, 

When I preach here I adapt myself to the circum¬ 
stances of the common people. I don't look at the 
doctors and masters of whom scarcely forty are 
present, but at the hundred or the thousand young 
people and children. It's to them that I preach, to 
them that I devote myself, for they, too, need to 
understand. If the others don't want to listen, 
they can leave. HO 

Luther's fame as a preacher was not limited to 
Wittenberg alone but his fame spread all over Germany. It 
is said that in one place, when he arrived for a preaching 
appointment, the whole population was in the fields, 
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harvesting. Hearing of Luther's arrival, however, they 
left their work and crowded into the church to listen to 
him preach. Another story is told that he once spoke in 
Zwichau from a window in the city hall to 25,000 people 
crowded into the marketplace below.Albert Burer, a 
young student who heard him preach, wrote of the impres¬ 
sion Luther could make upon people as he stood in the 
pulpit. 

He preaches daily on the Ten Commandments. As far 
as one can tell from his face the man is kind, and 
gentle and cheerful. His voice is sweet and sonorous, 
so that I wonder at the sweet speaking man. What 
ever he does, teaches and says, is most pious, even 
though his impious enemies say the opposite. Every¬ 
one, even though not Saxon, who hears him once, de¬ 
sires to hear him again and again, such tenacious 
hooks does he fix in the minds of his auditors.112 

None can doubt that Luther was a prodigious as 
well as a popular preacher. The preaching activity of 
the man vouches for itself. In Wittenberg, where there 
were three preaching services on Sunday as well as daily 
services throughout the rest of the week, Luther took his 
share of the load. Bainton says, 

There was a staff of the clergy, but Luther's 
share was prodigious. Including family devotions he 
spoke often four times on Sundays and quarterly under¬ 
took a two-week series four days a week on the 
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catechism. The sum of his extant sermons is 2,300. 

The highest count is for the year 1528, for which 
there are 195 sermons distributed over 145 days. H3 

Perhaps Luther's preaching activity was even much 
broader than this. John Doberstein, an interpreter of 
Luther seems to think so. In the introduction to the 
volume of Luther's sermons in the American Edition, 
Doberstein writes, 

The Weimar edition contains more than two thousand 
sermons, transcripts of stenographic notes made by 
listeners, printings of individual sermons, various 
postils, and running expositions of books or parts of 
books of the Bible. This is estimated to be about 
two-thirds of the sermons actually preached between 
1510 and 1546. 114 

Doberstein further states that, 

The frequency of his preaching is indicated by the 
fact that in the years from 1522 to his death in 1546 
he preached an average of seventy sermons a year, 
though even this figure presents an inadequate pic¬ 
ture, for except when he was ill, he preached more 
often than this and besides we do not have transcripts 
for all of his sermons. ... The following samplings 
of the number of sermons preached in a year give a 
truer picture: 1522, 138; 1524, 100; 1528, 190; 

1531, 180; 1534, 80; 1538, 100.H5 

In the style of his preaching, Luther broke sharply 
with every tradition of his day. He shunned both the 
scholastics and jesters alike. Despising both of these 
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methods, he created his own. When he preached, as a rule 
he simply began with the words, ’My purpose in this 
sermon is ' 

A characteristic of his sermons that cannot be 
missed flashes out in almost every opening sentence. 
"In this Gospel for the Day our Lord means to tell 
us—," "The meaning of the Scripture is—," "By this 
word Jesus teaches us—," "To understand this passage 
we must—." His all absorbing interest is to probe 
and discern the truth that is the heart of the pas¬ 
sage, to set forth its spiritual and moral implica¬ 
tions, and apply them unmistakedly to the lives of 
his hearers. 

Applying all of his scholarly training to the task 
of exegeting the text, Martin Luther translates its mean¬ 
ing into plain and simple words which are bound to be 
understood by his audience. His goal in preaching was 

•so that the common folk could hear and understand’ the 

117 

purest and simplest sense of the Gospel. 

Luther as a preacher was a biblical student. His 
early preaching still carried with it some of the marks 
of medieval exegesis, but one could hardly expect other¬ 
wise from a man who was schooled in this tradition. He 
occasionally used allegory to interpret the meaning of a 
text and in some of his sermons he does so in a way that 
seems quite inconceivable to us, but as the years passed 
by, this tendency became less and less and we see him 
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emerge as a faithful proponent of the historical method of 

118 

interpretation. In his study of the Bible, Luther had 
discovered that through the meticulous attention to 
ancient Biblical languages and the applied principles of 
grammar and philology, a new method which was more faith¬ 
ful to the text. Luther quotes his own discovery in rela¬ 
tion to this method of interpretation. Speaking of its 
superiority, he says, 

When I was a monk I was a master in the use of 
allegories. I allegorized everything. Afterwards 
through the Epistle to the Romans I came to some 
knowledge of Christ. I recognized then that alle¬ 
gories are nothing, that it's not what Christ signi¬ 
fies but what Christ is that counts. Before I alle¬ 
gorized everything, even a chamber pot, but afterward 
I reflected on the histories and thought. . . . H9 

Baughmann quotes Luther as saying, 

To play with allegories ... is dangerous. The 
words now and then sound well and smoothly but they 
are to no purpose. They serve well for such preachers 
that have not studied much, who know not how to ex¬ 
pound the histories and texts, whose leather is too 
short and will not stretch.120 

Luther’s sole intention in preaching was to get 
down to the business of the kind of exposition that would 
clearly answer the questions: "What does it say? What 
does it mean? What difference does it make? This Luther 
did. And he did it in an age that was a stranger to any 


I I Q 

Kooiman, ojo. cit ., pp. 46, 216-217. 
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121 

such procedure.” He took off for the common man the 

veil that had covered the Scriptures for centuries and 
disclosed before the eyes and ears of his audiences the 
purest and simplest sense of the Gospel. 

In speaking to the common man, Luther depended 
heavily upon the use of illustration. He had learned 
that stories and examples were something that shopkeeper, 

! farmer, housewife and child alike could understand. These 
simple, often pithy illustrations were employed by Luther 
to help make his point in the clarification of the Gospel 
message. He became an artist in his use of them. Unlike 
his predecessors, Luther never told a story for its own 
sake. He never forced material onto an audience that was 
without point. In his sermons, we can see that each 
illustration Luther uses, ”... carries the thought a 
little farther forward and makes it plainer to the under¬ 
standing. Bold, arresting, illuminating, practical, the 

illustrations Luther employed were the expressions of a 

122 

creative religious genius.” One Luther scholar has 
said that Martin Luther could find a theological lesson 
in almost everything within his sight. In fact he did, 
”... in everything for that matter, from the heavens 

12 l Ibid., p. 35. 
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| 1 Ibid., p. 33. 
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123 

above to the frogs in the Elbe.” The same author also 
says that Luther was a master in the art of direct dis¬ 
course and uses it widely in his sermons. He quotes 
Luther to give an example. In preaching upon the story 
of the temptation in Matthew 4:1-11, Luther says: 

The devil tempted Him as to His belly that he 
should no longer trust in God's provision: "If you 
are the Son of God, command that these stones become 
bread!" 

It is as if he would say, "Yes, just leave it to 
God and do not bake any more bread. Sit back and 
wait until a roast chicken jumps into your mouth; you 
say that you have a God who looks after you; where is 
your heavenly father who looks after you? ... Eat 
and drink now from your faith and let's see how fat 
you will grow .... A fine son of God you are. And 
what a father you have who never so much as sends you 
a crust! . . . Can you go on believing that you are 
his son and He is your father?" 

With such thoughts the devil tempts God's children; 
and Christ assuredly felt them, for although He was 
pure and without sin as we are not, at the same time, 
He was no log or stone.124 

Who after hearing this Sunday Gospel pericope ex¬ 
plained would not admit that Luther was an artist of both 
simplicity and illustration? Luther's presentation was 
not always so simple, however. When one reads his early 
sermons there can be seen a marked difference from the 
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older, more mature Luther. Though it did not take long, 
one can see that Luther grew as a preacher when he came to 
understand that theology and the Bible must be taken out 
of the realm of the scholarly and translated in the pulpit 
for the man on the street. 

IX. THE PLACE OF CHRISTOLOGY IN LUTHER'S PREACHING 

For Luther, preaching meant a proclamation of the 

message of God as found in the scripture. And if we are 

to understand Luther at all we must remember that for him, 

Christ stood at the center of scripture. "The entire 

scripture,” he had said, ”is concerned only with Christ 

when you see its inner meaning, even though it may look 

125 

and sound differently on the outside.” When Luther 
preached upon texts of scripture he firmly believed that 
in the proclamation Christ himself would open up for 
people the meaning of them. He did so that men might 
understand what they said of God's Son. For even the Old 
Testament, when proclaimed correctly, pointed to a cruci¬ 
fied Christ. Old Testament and New Testament alike, every 
word of the scriptures had Christ and his salvation as its 
subject and was directed personally to the hearer. In 
that word when proclaimed, man was offered everything he 

■jCooiman, op . cit., p. 207. [Quotes Luther 
WA 56, 414] 
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needed. What God had once done in Christ he now in the 
present does for believers. The scriptures are the mes¬ 
sage of God’s work in Christ that offer to men the fruit 
of that work. ”It is a divine miracle,” said Luther, 

"when it is possible for us to hear and read words of 

scripture as though each man heard them spoken to him 

126 

personally by God himself." God’s Word in the sermon 
became God’s Word ’for me.' Both the Word of God in the 
Old Testament and in the New Testament as written words 
existed only for the purpose of preserving a verbal trans¬ 
mission or broadcast with the living voice. The Gospel is 
spoken by the mouth. "The living voice of preaching must 
be heard everywhere, to bring out into the open through 

speaking and hearing what formerly was hidden in words 

127 

that could only be seen." 

Preaching Christ was the content of all of Luther's 
preaching because he preached from the Bible. Histori¬ 
cally, in Luther's mind, the Bible, both Old and New 
Testaments, is the story of Christ, his suffering and 
glorification. Through preaching, men and women come to 
understand and experience the power of Christ's death and 

l26 Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
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128 

resurrection in their own lives. The event of Christ 

as deed becomes in preaching for Luther a Word of God. 
Christ becomes contemporary and effectual 'in us,' a 
Christ 'for you and me.' Luther believed that it was: 

. . . not enough or in any sense Christian to 
preach the works, life, and words of Christ as his¬ 
torical facts, as if the knowledge of these would 
suffice. ... Rather ought Christ to be preached to 
the end that faith in him may be established that he 
may not only be Christ, but be Christ for you and me, 
and that what is said of him and is denoted in his 
name may be effectual in us. Such faith is produced 
and preserved in us by preaching why Christ came, 
what he brought and bestowed, what benefit it is to 
us to accept him. ... What man is there whose heart 
upon hearing these things, will not rejoice to its 
depth, and when receiving such comfort will not grow 
tender so that he will love Christ . . . ? If the 
knowledge of sin and death should break in upon it, 
it is ready to hope in the Lord. It does not grow 
afraid when it hears tidings of evil. . . . It is not 
disturbed when it sees its enemies. This is so be¬ 
cause it believes that the righteousness of Christ is 
its own and that its sin is swallowed up by the right¬ 
eousness of Christ. • • . This ... is a necessary 
consequence on account of faith in Christ. So the 
heart learns to scoff at death and sin ... thanks 
be to God who gives us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Death is swallowed up not only in the 
victory of Christ but also by our victory because 
through faith his victory has become ours and in that 

faith we also are conquerors. 129 

The one thing necessary for righteousness and free¬ 
dom was, as he put it, 'the most Holy Word of God, the 
gospel of Christ.’ "To preach Christ means to feed the 


l28 Ibid., p. 51. 
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130 

soul, make it righteous, set it free, and save it.” 
Preaching the gospel of Christ, provided men believed the 
preaching makes contemporary in man's existential expe¬ 
rience the reality of the message that God's son became 
man, and has died and risen again for our sakes. "The 
crucifixion first took place in time, in history, and it 
was an act of God to take away the sins of the world," 

! said Luther but it "is nothing for me unless it is re- 

131 

peated in me." 

All of Luther's preaching centered in his theology 
of the cross and was presented in terms of Christ's judg¬ 
ment and grace. Holy scripture was all divided into two 
categories. Law (judgment) and Gospel (grace). Speaking 
on this subject, Luther said, "We must understand that the 
entire Holy Scripture is divided into two kinds of words: 

the commandments or the law of God, and his promise or 
132 

pledge." "There is no book in the Bible which does 

not contain both. Everywhere God has placed law and 

promise side by side. Through the law he teaches us what 

133 

must be done; through the promise how we can do it." 

130 Ibid., p. 55. 
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The law within scripture pointed to the ethical demands 
made upon man by God. The law does nothing but overwhelm 
man. It teaches him to know that he can never fulfill its 
demands with his own power. The law condemns, but at the 
same time it drives man to Christ and his salvation. 

Christ is the promise of the scripture, the law condemns— 
Christ justifies. As the Gospel declares, 'For God has 
done what the law weakened by the flesh, could not do: 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and 
for sin, he condemned sin in the flesh in order that the 
just requirement of the law might be fulfilled in us.' 
[Romans 8:3-4] There is a strange interrelationship be¬ 
tween Gospel and Law in the entire Bible. Both Gospel 
and Law, 


... witness of Christ in whose cross is revealed 
the unity of God's dual work, the strange work of his 
judgement and the true work of his grace, it pro¬ 
claims Christ, in whom God both kills and makes alive. 
For this reason, the Gospel though [it may be] con¬ 
cealed is always present when the law is preached: 
"Where the office of Moses, the office of sin and 
death" is there the help of God's grace in His Son is 
near at hand. 1^4 

Earlier in this paper, we pointed out that the 
scholastics, notably Gabriel Biel had taught that men 
might by their own good works and efforts, love God and 
thus find a measure of grace in his sight. Luther's 


^^Ibid., p. 214. [Quotes Luther WA 48, 43.] 
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preaching was aimed directly toward the opposite direction 

of this teaching. Works, he said, "... being inanimate 

things, cannot glorify God, although they can, if faith is 

135 

present, be done to the glory of God." A Christian was 

not to neglect works, for they were a true sign that he 
had realized within himself what Christ had done for him. 
But on the other hand, it was absolutely wrong to believe 
and propose that one could be made righteous by his own 
efforts. This kind of thinking was in direct opposition 
to the Gospel. Christ would have said to this doctrine 
of the scholastics, ’Get thee behind me Satan . . . for 
thou art not of God, but of men.' If men can obtain 
righteousness of their own, of what value is Christ? No, 
Luther preached a Gospel of a humbled man. Only after a 
man's pride was crucified could he receive the righteous¬ 
ness offered him in the crucified Christ. Luther taught 
that, "Jesus Christ is every benefit which is attributed 
to righteous men in the Scriptures. But he is a crucified 

Christ. Therefore only those who despair of themselves 

136 

and hate their own name will rejoice in Him.” This 
preexistent Christ of the Old Testament and incarnate 
Christ of the New Testament is the same risen Christ of 
the Church. He is alive and speaks through the voice of 

TOC 
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the preacher in words of judgment and grace as they are 

interpreted in the hearers hearts by the Holy Spirit. 

His Work ... is at all times and at all places to 
mortify the sinner and to vivify the believer . . . 
this work is the eternal work of God and therefore 
the proper work of Christ before, in and after His 
incarnation .... [This] is the core of Luther's 
theology of the cross. The thought dominates his 
hermeneutics [and preaching] from beginning to 

end.7 


In the earliest of Luther's sermons one can see 
this theology at work. To give an example, here is 

138 

Luther preaching on St. Matthew's day early in 1517. 

He says, 

Where then is wisdom? Where is righteousness? 

Where is virtue? Not in us but in Christ. It is 
outside of us in God. Thus we have been made babes, 
fools, sinners, liars, weaklings and nothing since 
everything was given over to Christ. ... Therefore 
know that Christ himself was made our righteousness. 
... This is what it means to know the Son . . . you 
should know that the Father in his mercy reckons to 
us his Son's righteousness . . . through knowing the 
Father and the Son, that is through knowing the grace 
and mercy of God which is freely given to us in Christ 
and the merits of Christ which are imputed to us 
. . . sin is only increased through our righteousness 
and works. ... Therefore let us hear something 
about the rest of souls: "Take my yoke upon you." 
[Matthew 11:29] He does not say: Do this or that; 
but rather, come to me, get away from yourselves, and 
carry your cross after me.139 


^ ^Ibid ., pp. 79-80. 
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Luther continued to preach this same Gospel of the 
cross to the end of his life span. 

X. LUTHER'S USE OF THE CHRISTIAN LECTIONARY 

Martin Luther was not a radical reformer in the 

area of liturgies. He was a conservative and not an 

innovator. Unlike some of his contemporaries who were 

i chopping up the catholic order of worship in helter- 

skelter fashion, Luther was not anxious to do so without 

140 

some definite reason and deliberate purpose. There 

were abuses galore in the Roman practices of which he was 
well aware but as a pastor to the people, he felt it bet¬ 
ter to reform than abolish. In his early reform, "Con¬ 
cerning the Order of Public Worship" (1523) the first 
point of counsel to pastors Luther gave was to instruct 
the Christian congregations as to the place of God's Word 

in the service. Congregations were never to meet without 

141 

the preaching of God's Word. Secondly, all the festi¬ 
vals of saints were to be discontinued. However, if there 
was a good Christian legend, it could be placed after the 
reading of the Gospel on Sunday. Certain festivals 

1 40 

P. 2. Strodach, "Luther's Liturgical Writings: 
General introduction," Martin Luther's Works (Philadel¬ 
phia: Holman, 1932), VI, 22. 

\ 141 Luther, "Concerning the Order of Public Wor- 

; ship," LIII, 14. 
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familiar to the people such as the Purification and 
Annunciation of Mary and her assumption and Nativity 
could be continued along with certain other Apostles days, 
namely, St. John the Baptist and St. Paul. It was sug¬ 
gested that these days might be transferred to the nearest 

142 

Sunday. This advice concerning the use of saints' days, 
coming as it did from Luther, may sound strange to some 
who recall how critical he was about the legends of the 
saints that were being told. But Luther, a few months 
later in a more carefully enlarged viewpoint of his ideas 
about worship, gives his reason for the hesitancy in re¬ 
form and probably for retaining Saints' days. He says in 
his "Order of Mass and Communion for the Church at 
Wittenberg," 

I have been hesitant and fearful, partly because of 
the weak in faith, who cannot suddenly change an old 
and accustomed order of worship for a new and unusual 
one, and more so because of the fickle and fastidious 
spirits who rush in like unclean swine without faith 
or reason, and who delight only in novelty. ... We 
therefore first assert: It is not now nor ever has 
been our intention to abolish the liturgical service 
of God completely, but rather to purify the one that 
is now in use. ... 1^3 

In these same 1523 treatises, Luther speaks of his 
idea of what should take place in the evangelical worship 
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service. During the daily worship services, God’s Word 

should be read, ”... in the same manner as the lesson 

is still read at Matins. . . . Thereupon the preacher 

. . . shall come forward and interpret a part of the same 

lesson, so that all others may understand and learn it, 

144 

and be admonished.” Lessons were to be selected from a 
book and read systematically until the book was completed. 
Then the congregation was to move on to another book, and 
then another, etc., until the whole Bible had been read 
and preached upon. 

In the Sunday services, the traditional manner of 

procedure should also be followed. There ”... should 

be preaching for the whole congregation in the morning on 

the Gospel for the day, in the evening on the Epistle, or 

the preacher may use his own judgement whether he would 

145 

want to preach on a certain book or two.” 

After spelling out specifically the evangelical or¬ 
der of worship, Luther, in the second 1523 treatise, says 
concerning the use of the traditional Church year 
pericopes, 

The whole Psalter, Psalm by Psalm, should remain 
in use, and the entire Scripture, lesson by lesson, 
should continue to be read to the people. ... Daily 
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lessons must therefore be appointed, one in the morn¬ 
ing from the New or Old Testament, another for Vespers 
from the other Testament with an exposition in the 
vernacular. That this rite is an ancient one is 
proven both by the custom itself and by the words 
homilia in Matins and capitulum in Vespers and in the 
other Lcanonical] hours, namely that the Christians 
as often as they gathered together read something and 
then had it interpreted in the vernacular in the man¬ 
ner Paul describes in I Corinthians 14 C: 26 - 27 ],146 

The daily lessons of the Church year were to be 
retained then but with the emphatic understanding that 
they were to be interpreted by the preacher of the day in 
the vernacular tongue of the people. 

Three years later in 1526, Luther wrote another 
liturgical treatise, "The German Mass and Order of Serv¬ 
ice.” In this treatise, he lays out the Wittenberg pat¬ 
tern for an order of service saying, 

Since the preaching and teaching of God’s Word is 
the most important part of the divine service, we have 
arranged for sermons and lessons as follows: For the 
holy day or Sunday we retain the customary Epistles 
and Gospels and have three sermons. ... For the 
Epistles and Gospels we retain the customary division 
according to the church year, because we do not find 
anything especially reprehensible in this use. And 
the present situation in Wittenberg is such that many 
are here who must learn to preach in places where this 


i 46 
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division is still being observed. Since in this mat¬ 
ter we can be of service to others without loss to 
ourselves, we leave it ... . This we think provides 
sufficient preaching and teaching for the lay- 
people. I 47 

During the week at the Wittenberg church, there was 

a variation in the type of reading. On Wednesday, Matthew 

was read and preached upon; on Saturday, John was used. 

Monday and Tuesday were reserved for lessons on the Creed, 

148 

the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments. The two 

remaining days of Thursday and Friday ”... have the 

weekday lessons from the Epistles of the apostles and the 

149 

rest of the New Testament assigned to them.” 

Luther thought it a wise practice to retain the 
Church year and the traditional pericopes of the church in 
order to restrain the enthusiasts who, when the church 
year was put aside preached nothing but their own ideas. 
Today, we would call this riding a personal hobby horse or 
beating a drum. This is not the function of the pulpit 
says Luther. If this continues, ”... we shall ulti¬ 
mately get where everyone will preach his own ideas, and 
instead of the Gospel and its exposition we again shall 
have sermons on castles in Spain [literally ’blue 
ducks* ].”^® Because of this reason and the additional 
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one, namely, that there were so few gifted preachers, 
Luther preferred to retain the Church year and the tradi¬ 
tional pericopes. In this kind of a planned structure, 
those preachers who were unable to give a practical expo¬ 
sition of a particular Gospel or some other book of the 
Bible, might take up the postil , a book with sermons on 
the Gospels of the church year and read a sermon. Luther 
says of this, "This is one of the reasons we retain the 
Epistles and the Gospels as they are given in the postils 
—there are so few gifted preachers." 1 ^ 1 Luther even went 
so far as to advocate the use of the postil in every serv¬ 
ice by saying, "And I think that if we had the postil for 
the entire year, [it was not completed until the following 
year, 1527.] it would be best to appoint the sermon for 

the day to be read wholly or in part out of the book. 

152 

..." This should be done in every congregation. 

In his own preaching, Luther used both the lection¬ 
ary and successive chapters of a given book as a basis for 
his sermons. His retention of the pericopes was not rigid 
but flexible. Ordinarily, however, he " . . . expounded a 

definite lesson or part of it, on Sunday and feast days 

153 

the lesson for the day." If one is inclined at all to 
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speculate about Luther’s preferable choice of materials 
when he did not use the lectionary, he might draw his 
ideas from statements Luther himself makes in his prefaces 
to the Old and New Testaments. Concerning the Gospels and 
Epistles he says: 

Prom all this you can now judge all the books and 
decide among them which are the best. John’s Gospel 
and St. Paul’s epistles, especially that of Roman's, 
and St. Peter’s first epistle are the true kernel and 
marrow of all the books. They ought properly to be 
the foremost books. ... For in them you do not find 
many works and miracles of Christ described, but you 
do find depicted in masterly fashion how faith in 
Christ overcomes sin, death, and hell, and gives life, 
righteousness, and salvation. This is the real nature 
of the gospel, as you have heard.154 

In the same manner, Church festivals were not held 
fast in a rigid style. For Luther, every day was consid¬ 
ered a festival. Luther said as early as 1518, " • . . 
the truly righteous man resembles God so much that just as 
God is indifferent to every day, every place, and every 

person, so also for the righteous man every day is a fes- 

155 

tival.” There were times in fact in Luther’s career 
when he preached Christmas sermons in which the cross was 
prominent. There were times when he preached on the 
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sufferings of Christ and talked in the same breath of the 
Easter Gospel. The Gospel for Luther was a whole and, 

... he employed the particular part of the church 
year in which he happened to be preaching as an occa¬ 
sion to proclaim the wholeness of the Christian mes¬ 
sage. For him . . . everyday was Christmas and Good 
Friday and Easter and Pentecost. No arbitrary divi¬ 
sion of the church calendar could violate that 
wholeness.156 

Even though Luther was dissatisfied with the tradi¬ 
tional pericopes as can be seen in the “Formula of the 
Mass" where he, "... accused the compiler of the 
epistle lessons of laying too great an emphasis upon work 
and skipping those sections in the Pauline epistles which 

157 

treat faith ..." He continued using them throughout 
his lifetime of preaching. Luther clears the calendar of 
the saint’s days which divert attention from Christ. He 
retains the festivals of the Church year in so far as they 
do not fill the people with superstition. He calls for a 
reform, but not a doing away with traditional practice. 
Luther's one primary intention is to purge the church and 
bring her back to a place in worship where the people of 
God will be once again grounded objectively in the events 
which center in and around the life of Christ. This 
ideal for Martin Luther takes place in proclamation of the 
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Christian Gospel contained in the liturgical year. "Such 

proclamation was the chief reason ... why the Church 

fathers had established the observances of Sunday, Easter, 

158 

Pentecost and the other festivals." And so Luther, in 

both his teaching and his preaching, retains the Church 
year. He does not innovate, but reforms. Did this hinder 
Luther's preaching? Did his listeners suffer as a result? 
Overwhelmingly, the answer is no! "Year after year," says 
Bainton, 

Luther preached on the same passages and the same 
great events: Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, 
Easter, Pentecost. If one now reads through his 
sermons of thirty years on a single theme, one is 
amazed at the freshness with which each year he 
illumined some new aspect.159 

His proclamation was a recalling and remembering of 
the objective events that took place in the Advent, incar¬ 
nation, Crucifixion and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, both 
in time past and in time present in the lives of believers 
as they had God's Word interpreted to them by the mouth of 
the preacher and as it was applied to their hearts by the 
Holy Spirit. 
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CHAPTER III 


LUTHER'S CENTRAL CHRISTOLOGICAL FORMULATIONS 

I. WHY USE LUTHER'S CHRISTOLOGY? 

In the preceding chapters, we looked at the clas¬ 
sical pattern for preaching in the church and at a man, 
and his preparation for preaching, who taught others to 

i 

preach in this pattern. We have observed the important 
place that preaching held in the mind of this man in rela¬ 
tionship to the life of the church. We now turn to the 
! basic content of that man's preaching, his Christology. 

i We do so because, as we have pointed out previously, 

Luther was a preacher who based his sermons upon texts of 
scripture. In doing this, he firmly believed that the 
i Christ who stood at the center of scripture would open up 

its meaning for the listener. "The entire scripture is 
concerned only with Christ when you see its inner mean¬ 
ing,” said Luther.^ Therefore we turn now to consider 
I Luther's ideas about that which he preached, his Chris¬ 

tology, the person and work of Christ. Our approach here 
will be to let Luther himself speak as much as possible. 

^Willem Jan Kooiman, Luther and the Bible (Phila¬ 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1961), p. 20 77 (.Quotes 
Luther W.A. 56, 414] 
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II. THEOLOGY IN PERSPECTIVE 


i 


Any study of Luther's Christology must begin, I 
feel, in the perspective of the theological climate of his 
day. In the introductory preface to Luther's "Disputation 
Against Scholastic Theology," (1517), a tract aimed toward 
the theologians of his day, the translator, Harold J. 

Grimm gives us some idea of the state of theology during 
Luther's period. He says: 


By means of Aristotelian logic the schoolmen sought 
a synthesis of all things, divine and human. By means 
of reason they would explain their faith. ... By 
Luther's time, however, scholasticism had already run 
its course, having been weakened from without and 
within. From without it was largely the humanists 
who disliked its highly rationalistic, logically- 
involved approach to religious and secular problems. 
Within . . . there developed two extreme schools of 
thought which became mutually antagonistic: realism 
and nominalism.^ 


Realists were those who held the Platonic view 


point that ultimate reality lay in ideas or universals 
while nominalists were Aristotelian in thought, holding 
to the premise that ideas or universals existed only in 
name and were the result of experience with things or 

3 

particulars. 


2 

Harold J. Grimm, Introduction to Martin Luther's 
"Disputation Against Scholastic Theology, 1517," 

Selected Writings of Martin Luther , 1517-1520 (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress Press, 196ti, p. 31. 

3 Ibid. 
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Luther was familiar with both schools of thought, 
having studied at the University of Erfurt in the tradi¬ 
tion of the Nominalists. Here, the study of the theology 
of Gabriel Biel, a prominent theologian during Luther's 
day, had been inherited from William of Ockham (1280- 
1349) and was being passed down within the tradition. 

Grimm says that Luther "... thought highly of Ockham 
and Biel [but] . . . could not accept their doctrines of 

4 

freedom of the will, good works, and justification." The 
theology of both Ockham and Biel affirmed: 1) Man by 
nature could will to love God above all things and prepare 
the way for God's saving grace. 2) Christ's work of 
atonement became operative only after man had proven him¬ 
self worthy of it.~* 

Luther had learned, from the spiritual experience 
of struggle as a monk in the monastery, that there was 
nothing within himself that would enable him to love God 
and prepare the way for God's saving grace. Indeed, it 
was, for him, only through faith in the work of Christ 
that a man could be justified. Luther rejected completely 

4 Ibid., p. 32. 5 Ibid . 

^See Gordon Rupp, The Righteousness of God 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1953), Chapter"^ for a 
detailed account of Luther's struggle. 
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the theology of the scholastic philosophers believing that 

7 

it ” . . . actually hindered God’s work of saving man.” 

Theology for Luther was concerned with both the 
knowledge of God and of man. 

God can be properly known only in terms of his 
relationship to man; and man can be properly known 
only in terms of his relationship to God. Both sides 
of this relationship are determined by the fact that 
man is a guilty and lost sinner and that God is the 
justifier and the redeemer of precisely this kind of 
man. This highly existential twofold theme of man's 
guilt and redemption—this and nothing else—is the 
subject matter of theology.8 

The Aristotelian theology of Luther’s day was 
grounded in philosophy. This philosophy too, like theol¬ 
ogy was concerned with man, but with man as a rational 

9 

being rather than with man as a theological being. The 
scholastic theology of Luther's day, based as it was upon 
a philosophy of reason knew little of the true nature of 
man. This kind of theology was little more than arrogance 
which had refused to accept God’s revelation and His terms 
of salvation. Instead, it offered up its own righteous¬ 
ness for salvation.^ The theology of Gabriel Biel and 


7 Ibid. 

g 

Paul Althaus, The Theology of Martin Luther 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, l9bb), p. 9. 

9 

Ibid., p. 10. 

^Lewis W. Spitz, "Martin Luther: Scholar,” in 
Life-New Life (River Forest: Concordia Teacher's College, 
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others which emphasized that man could morally ascend to 
meet God halfway in an act that was worth its own reward^ 
caused Luther to condemn Scholasticism and oppose the very 
school of which he himself was a product. 

Luther began now to attack the schoolmen maintain¬ 
ing that " we are not made righteous by doing 

righteous deeds, but that in so far as we are righteous 

(by the justification of Christ) we perform righteous 
12 

acts.” The subject matter of theology then was Christ. 

Theology was Christocentric, not anthropocentric. God is 

not impressed by man’s goodness. Justification lies not 

in acting, but in believing what God has done for us in 

13 

Christ. "He who believes, has ..." forgiveness and 
knows himself to be justified, "not by the works of the 
law, but by faith in Jesus Christ" (Galatians 2:16). 

Christ has "... fulfilled the law for us, endured for 
us the wrath of God and death and overcome the devil 
. . . He is our righteousness ... and his merits are 

■^Heiko Augustus Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval 
Theology (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963), 
p. 153, 170-171. 

12 

Wilhelm Pauck, General Introduction to Martin 
Luther, "Lectures on Romans, 1515-1516," in The Library 
of Christian Classics (Philadelphia: Westminster press, 

1?6i), xv, TiTT 

13 

Reinhold Seeberg, The Textbook of the History of 
Doctrines (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 19^6), II, 

Book III, 223. 
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14 

imputed to us by God." Once Luther had hated the word 

"justice" of God, but he now felt as though he were in 
15 

paradise. He speaks of his experience as a monk saying 

For however irreproachably I lived as a monk, I 
felt myself in the presence of God to be a sinner 
with a most unquiet conscience nor could I trust that 
I had pleased him with my satisfaction. I did not 
love, nay rather I hated this just God who punished 
sinners and if not with open blasphemy certainly with 
huge murmuring I was angry with God ... At last, 

God being merciful, as I meditated day and night on 
the connection of the words, namely 'the justice of 
God is revealed in it as it is written, the just 
shall live by faith!' there I began to understand the 
Justice 'of God as that by which the just lives by 
the gift of God, namely by faith ... This straight¬ 
way made me feel as though I had entered through the 
gate of paradise itself .16 

A short look at Luther's "Disputation Against 

Scholastic Theology" shows to what degree this kind of 

thinking was a part of the Luther of 1517. The intention 

of the tract as Grimm has noted was "... to dethrone 

the god of the scholastics ..." and to " . . . restore 

17 

the theology of Christ." In it Luther makes the follow¬ 
ing charges: 

It is absurd to conclude that erring man can love 
the creature above all things, therefore also God (13) 
. • . One ought rather to conclude: since erring man is 
able to love the creature it is impossible for him to 


14 

Luther as quoted by Seeberg, Ibid ., p. 231 
(1.35; 3.174; 1.40). 

^Rupp, op . cit ., p. 122. [Quotes W.A. 54. 179-87] 
16 Ibid., pp. 121-122. 

^Grimm, op . cit ., pp. 32-33. 
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love God (16) ... Man is by nature unable to want 
God to be his God. Indeed he himself wants to be God, 
and does not want God to be God (17) ... To love 
God above all things by nature is a ficticious term 
. . . (18) ... No act is done according to nature 
that is not an act of concupiscence against God (21) 
... In brief, man by nature has neither correct 
precept nor good will (34) ... There is no moral 
virtue without either pride or sorrow, that is with¬ 
out sin (38) . . . We do not become righteous by do¬ 
ing righteous deeds, but having been made righteous, 
we do righteous deeds. This is in opposition to the 
philosophers [scholastics] (40) . . . Virtually the 
entire Ethics of Aristotle is the worst enemy of 
grace. This is in opposition to the scholastics (41) 

. . . Briefly, the whole Aristotle is to theology as 
darkness is to light. This in opposition to the 
scholastics (50) . . . For an act to be meritorious, 
either the presence of grace is sufficient, or its 
presence means nothing. This in opposition to 
Gabriel (54) ... God cannot accept man without his 
justifying grace. This in opposition to Ockham (56) 
... It does not follow that the law should be com¬ 
plied with and fulfilled in the grace of God. This 
in opposition to Gabriel (61) . . . Therefore he who 
is outside the grace of God sins incessantly, even 
when he does not attack someone ... (62) ... it 
is impossible to fulfill the law in any way without 
the grace of God (68) ... Every deed of the law 
without the grace of God appears good outwardly, but 
inwardly it is sin. This in opposition to the scho¬ 
lastics (76) . . . Condemned are all those who do the 
works of the law (79) . . . Blessed are all those who 
do the works of the grace of God. (80) . . . The good 
law and that in which one lives is the love of God, 
spread abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit (84) 
... To love God is at the same time to hate oneself 
and to know nothing but God (95).18 

Luther has, in a few short pages of less than one- 
hundred statements hammered out the basis of his theology, 


18 

Martin Luther, "Theses for the Heidelberg Dis¬ 
putation, 1518," in Martin Luther : Selections from His 
Writings (Garden City: Doubleday, 1961), pp. 5’0‘Cu5TT3. 
(Especially #18, 21-25.) 
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a theology of justification by faith alone. It is a 

theology which is borne out of personal struggle and en- 

19 

counter with the Word of God, a theology of the Cross, 
a theology based solely on scripture and faith. 

Two short years later, after writing the 'Disputa¬ 
tion Against Scholastic Theology,' Luther in a tract of 
1520 entitled, 'The Freedom of a Christian,' a tract 
which he considers to contain "... the whole of Chris¬ 
tian life in brief form" says "... Since, then, works 
justify no one and a man must be righteous before he does 
a good work, it is very evident that it is faith alone 
which because of the sure mercy of God through Christ and 

in his Word, worthily and sufficiently justifies and saves 
20 

the person." Nothing else outside of the scriptures 
was sufficient authority upon which to build a theology. 
This overwhelming sense of authority which scripture held 
for Luther can probably best be seen in the dramatic 
statement that he makes a year later in 1521 when he 
stands on trial for heresy before the Diet at Worms. 

When asked if he would repudiate the books he had written 
and the errors that they contained he answered 

19 

Martin Luther, "Disputation Against Scholastic 
Theology," pp. 36-41. 

on 

Martin Luther, "Freedom of a Christian, 1520," 
in Martin Luther: Selections from His Writings, pp. 52, 

70. 
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Since then your serene Majesty and your Lordship 
seek a simple answer, I will give it in this manner 
neither horned nor toothed. Unless I am convinced by 
the testimony of the Scriptures or by clear reason 
(for I do not trust either in the pope or in councils 
alone since it is well known that they have often 
erred and contradicted themselves) I am bound by the 
Scriptures I have quoted and my conscience is captive 
to the Word of God I cannot and I will not retract 
anything since it is neither safe nor right to go 
against conscience. I cannot do otherwise, here I 
stand, may God help me, Amen.^l 

In making this appeal to Scripture, Luther felt 

perfectly sure that regenerate man had a reason which 

went beyond that of the natural reason of scholastic 

theology. For Luther, regenerate reason is open to the 

guidance of the Holy Spirit in perceiving the religious 

22 

meaning of a text of scripture. And for Luther, Christ 
was the center and sole content of every text. He says 
in his ‘Bondage of the Will* (1525), 

I certainly grant that many passages in the 
Scriptures are obscure and hard to elucidate, but 
that is due not to the exalted nature of their sub¬ 
ject, but to our own linguistic and grammatical ig¬ 
norance; and it does not in any way prevent our 
knowing all the contents in Scripture. For what 
solemn truth can the Scriptures still be concealing, 
now that the seals are broken, the stone rolled away 
from the door of the tomb, and that the greatest of 
all mysteries is brought to light—that Christ, God's 
Son, became man . . • that Christ suffered for us, 
and will reign for ever? And are not these things 


21 

Martin Luther, "Luther at the Diet of Worms," in 
Luther's Works (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1958), 
XXXII, 112-113. 

22 Spitz, op . cit ., pp. 73-74. 
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known, and sung in our streets? Take Christ from the 
Scriptures—and what more will you find in them? You 
see, then, that the entire content of the Scriptures 
has now been brought to light, even though some pas¬ 
sages which contain unknown words remain obscure.23 

For Luther then, theology was primarily discussed 
in terms of Christology. There is a sense in which nat¬ 
ural theology: creation, revelation, etc. are discussed 
by Luther but it plays a subservient role in his thought 
to Christology. General revelation, he says, shows only 

" . . . that there is a God, that He created heaven and 

24 

earth, that He is just, that He punisheth the wicked." 

Man learns according to Luther little more than this about 
God by way of natural revelation. The Scholastics were 
always attempting to arrive at a conception of the God 
who was concealed behind His creation. They postulated 
that knowledge of God could be derived from a knowledge of 
things other than God. Luther saw this type of thinking 
no more substantial than a dream. It was, said he, 
wrong in its principle. Over and over again he can be 
seen condemning the kind of an approach to theology that 


23 Martin Luther, "The Bondage of the Will, 1525," 
in Martin Luther : Selections from His Writings , p. 172. 

24 

Philip S. Watson, Let God Be God (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1947), p. 81 [quotes Lusher, A Commentary 
on St . Paul»s Epistle to the Galatians , ed. Erasmus 
Midd 1 eton (London 180 1T~ 277“(IV: 8 f.) J 
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attempts to find God by way of the scholastic manner— 
namely through the means of reason and speculation. 

Luther regards it as vain endeavor to attempt to compre¬ 
hend God in His majesty by this method. He describes the 
process ”... as a 'theology of glory' [over against 

which] ... he opposes his own 'theology of the 
25 

Cross.'" His method was a particular way of arriving 

at a knowledge of God. No man can see God face to face 

and live, said Luther. God therefore has masked himself 

in a human body. Jesus Christ, the Incarnate God himself, 

has entered the human realm behind a mask in order to 

reveal himself to mankind. "The incarnate Son of God 

. . . is that veil in which the Divine Majesty with all 

26 

His gifts presents Himself to us." 

Even when Luther goes beyond Christology proper 

in discussing his theology, he never entirely gets away 

from it. Created things when rightly understood "... 

are masks or allegories wherewith God depicts His theol- 

27 

ogy; they are meant as it were to contain Christ." 
Luther's logic behind such a statement was that "... 
inasmuch as the God whose 'masks' they are, is none other 
than He who reveals Himself—albeit in a special way—in 

25 Ibid., p. 78. 2 6 Ibid . 

2 7 

Ibid., p. 79 [quotes Luther W.A. XL i; 463.9.] 
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28 

Jesus Christ,” they of course contain Christ. With this 
understanding of Luther's thinking set in our minds we can 
now turn to look more closely at his Christology. 

III. CHRISTOLOGICAL FORMULATIONS 

Like Wesley, who followed after Luther, Luther, 
theologian that he was, never wrote a systematic theology. 
It follows then that whatever theology is superimposed 
upon Luther's words in this paper will be an A, B, C 
theology built with my own blocks. I will be dependent 
necessarily in my formulations upon the primary writings 
of Luther which had their own particular place and focus 
within the time structure and activity of his day, not 
mine. Secondly, I will, as a student in the twentieth 
century, be a person who has over four hundred years of 
Luther studies and interpretation before me. This could 
prove to be just as hindering as it is helpful to me. 

Much interpretation and translation of Luther material 
has taken place within this time span and I must be care¬ 
ful to choose secondary resources in a wise manner. And 
still, when all this is over and done, what I will have 
remaining is basically my theology of Luther and not 
necessarily his viewpoint at all. Furthermore, beyond 
this, I do not consider myself prepared adequately by my 


28 


Ibid. 
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education for the title 'Luther Scholar.' I am limited 
because I do not read German or Latin and this makes the 
task that much more difficult, with these considerations 
in mind, however, I will proceed in the task that I have 
set for myself, attempting to define in the pages that 
follow Luther's central Christological formulations. I 
do so in faith. 

IV. GOD IN CHRIST 

One well known American Lutheran scholar has said 
that Luther in writing to a friend in 1537 said, "... 
he was very indifferent to the fate of his books and then 
added that the only works from his pen which he consid¬ 
ered satisfactory were his De servo arbitrio and the 
29 

Catechism." Perhaps then we might be wise to begin the 
study of Luther's concept of God by looking at the 
Catechism. In it he asks the question, "What kind of 
being is God?" and he answers "We should emphasize the 
words, 'maker of heaven and earth.Luther means by 
this that he recognizes himself to be a creature of God 
wholly dependent upon Him in both his spiritual and 

29 

Ernest G. Schwiebert, Luther and His Times (St. 

Louis: Concordia, 1950) , p. 63'5T 

"^Martin Luther, "The Large Catechsm, 1529," in 
The Book of Concord (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1959), 
p. 412. 'The First Article.' (cf. LW 51.162.) 
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temporal existence. Everything man has ”... is given 

and sustained by God . . . the Father has given himself 

31 

to us, with all his creatures. ...” ”A11 this he 

does out of his pure fatherly, and divine goodness and 
mercy, without any merit or worthiness on my part. For 
all of this I am bound to thank, praise, serve and obey 

him.” ”And, further ... [He] has showered us with 

. 33 

inexpressible eternal treasures through His Son. ...” 

God and the Son are one. God who is a Word that existed 

from all eternity and who in some unfathomable way was 

34 

God's only begotten Son became flesh. God the Word who 
had made all things, lived in the world, but the world did 
not know Him. His life was like that of any other. He 
was well hidden. He lived among us but the world, ” . . . 
paid no attention to Him, especially not until His thir¬ 
tieth year, when He began to preach, heal the sick, and 

35 

raise the dead.” The God who had made all things, this 
Light was now in the world. This is the article, says 
Luther, 

31 Ibid., pp. 412-413. 

32 

Martin Luther, "The Small Catechism, 1529," in 
The Book of Concord , p. 345. 

33 

Luther, "Large Catechism,” p. 413. 

34 

Martin Luther, "Sermons on the Gospel of St. 

John, 1537,” in Luther's Works , XXII, 7-8, 25. 

35 Ibid., XXII, 73-74. 
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... on which our entire faith rests, namely that 
Jesus Christ is, in His nature, both very God and very 
man. . . . The very same child that lies in the man¬ 
ger, takes its mother Mary's breasts, and later be¬ 
comes subject to her, is the Life and Light of man, 
yes, is God, the Creator of all things.3° 

"Here I will dwell [says God] ... in this human- 

37 

ity, born of Mary the virgin." 

. . . thus it is decided . . . that in Jesus 
Christ the whole fulness of deity dwells bodily . . . 
in such manner that who ever does not find or receive 
God in Christ shall nevermore and nowhere have or find 
God outside of Christ. . . . 38 

For Luther, it was in Christ alone that God is to 
be known. In the Commentary on Galatians, he says, 

For to this end he [Christ] came down, was born, 
was conversant among men, suffered, was crucified, 
and died that by all means he might set forth himself 
plainly before our eyes and fasten the eyes of our 
hearts upon himself that he thereby might keep us from 
climbing up into heaven, and from the curious search¬ 
ing of the divine majesty.39 

God in the human body of Christ "... concealed 
his divinity in his humanity, so that it remained in the 


36 


Ibid., XXII, 


74. 


37 

Martin Luther, "The Three Symbols or Creeds of 
the Christian Church, 1538," in Luther's Works, XXXIV, 
207. 


38 


Ibid. 


39 

Altman D. Swihart, Luther and the Lutheran 
Church (New York: Philosophical Library, 1960), §6. 

Quotes Luther, Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians , 
Robert Carter, trans. (New York: 1864) , p. 43. 
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40 

Father.” Christ, ”... the Son of God and of the 

woman ... made up of the divine and the human nature 

41 

. . . true God and true man. ...” reveals to us what 
kind of a person God really is. God is the kind of a 
person that we see in Christ. It was divine man who 
said, 'He who has seen me has seen the Father.' 

God was speaking of his own inner nature in 
Christ's life, words, and death. God was using a 
human body to demonstrate His mercy within the realm 
of human experience so it could be comprehended by 
finite man. Christ assumed the clearest, most con¬ 
crete, most personal, most dramatic expression in 
human history. ... 42 

... in order to banish the false notions in man's 
mind that God was an unjust judge, harsh lawgiver and un¬ 
swerving tyrant. God, in his goodness, veiled himself 
and came to us in Christ. "Since God pitied us, he also 
adapted himself to our infirmity, so that he came to us as 

a man, concealing his divinity and thereby removing all 
43 

terror." There was a time in the past when man lay un¬ 
der the judgment and terror of God, but with the appear¬ 
ance of Jesus Christ this has all been changed. 


40 

Seeberg, op . cit., p. 230. (Quotes Luther, 

3.502.) 

41 

Martin Luther, "Lectures on Galatians, 1535,” in 
Luther's Works , XXVI, 367. 

42 

Swihart, op . cit ., p. 87. 

43 

Seeberg, op . cit ., p. 230. (Quotes Luther, 
4.647; 1.201.) 
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When we were created by God the Father, and had 
received from him all kinds of good things, the devil 
came and led us into disobedience, sin, death, and 
all evil. We lay under God's wrath and displeasure, 
doomed to eternal damnation as we had deserved. There 
was no counsel, no help, no comfort for us until this 
only and eternal Son of God, in his unfathomable 
goodness, had mercy on our misery and wretchedness 
and came from heaven to help us.^ 

By saying that in Christ alone is God to be known, 
Luther does not mean as we have previously shown that it 
is impossible to have any knowledge at all or truth about 
God apart from Christ. Watson states that in quite an 
opposite way, Luther believed that, 

God [and for Luther Christ is implied here. See 
Watson page 81] is at work everywhere throughout the 
whole of His creation, actively manifesting Himself 
as a God of power and law in nature and in the con¬ 
sciences of men. But although all men are in some 
measure aware of Him, they do not properly understand 
Him ... and adapt a quite false attitude toward Him, 
so that it can be said with truth that they do not 
really know Him at all. 4 ^ 

In his Lectures on Romans, Luther clarifies this 
idea more fully when he comments on 1:18-22. There he 
says, 


So we must say: "From the creation of the world," 
[i.e., from the beginning of the world, not merely 
from now on.] it has always been so, that the invis¬ 
ible nature of God was seen and perceived in his 
works. . . . The meaning therefore is this: Even if 


44 

Luther, "The Large Catechism," p. 414. 

45 

Philip S. Watson, Let God Be God (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1947), pp. § 2 - 93 . 
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the wise of this world should be unable to perceive 
that the world is created, they could perceive the 
invisible things of God in the works of the created 
world. ... 46 

Luther believes that the things which could be 
known of God himself were made plain and shown to man by 
the things in the created world. Luther says of this: 

... the knowledge of God was open to all men, 
and especially to idolaters, so that they are without 
excuses when it is proved to them that they had known 
the invisible things of God, namely his very divinity 
and eternity and power, can plainly be demonstrated 
by the fact that all who made idols for themselves 
worshipped them and called them gods or God, believ¬ 
ing that God was immortal (i.e., eternal) and also 
capable and able to help, thereby giving clear evi¬ 
dence that they had the knowledge of God in their 
hearts. For how could they call a picture or some 
other created thing God, or believe that created 
things resembled him if they had no knowledge of God 
and what pertains to him? . . . Now when they held 
that the divine ... is something invisible and that 
he who has divinity is invisible, immortal, powerful, 
wise and gracious to those who call upon him ... 
[and when] they profess it also by their actions, 
namely, by the invocation, worship and adoration of 
those in whom they believe divinity to reside, it 
follows most certainly that they were endowed with a 
knowledge or notion of the divine nature. . . . Their 
error was that in their worship they did not take the 
Godhead for what it was in itself, but changed it by 
fitting it to their own needs and desires. Everyone 
wanted the Godhead to be in him whom he happened to 
like, and thus they turned the truth of God into a 
lie. 47 

Men had not let God be God. Instead of glorifying 
God, they had placed man at the center of things making 


^Luther, "Lectures on Romans,” XV, 20-21. 
47 Ibid., XV, 23-24. 
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gods out of whatever they chose. They forgot the one from 
whom they had received benefits and exchanged his glory 
for something other than God. They "... did not wor¬ 
ship him as God but as if he were the likeness of an 

image, and thus they did not worship God but a figment of 

48 

their own making.” 

In a sense this was precisely the argument that 

Luther was making against the scholastic theologians, 

Ockham, Biel, and others. They had created an idol out 

of their philosophy and fashioned a god out of the figment 

of their own imagination. 'God was not at all,' said 

Luther, ’like the doctrine these men espoused of him.' 

Luther therefore set out to destroy that idol created by 

philosophy. The words which follow in Luther's lectures 

could very well have applied to these very men. In fact, 

in the Corollary which follows, there is some indication 
49 

that they do. Luther puts idolatry into a contempo¬ 
rary setting and lists the stages that lead up to a state 
of spiritual delusion and blindness. He says, "... 

How many there are even today who worship him not as if 
he were God but as if he were as they themselves imagine 

48 

°Ibid., XV, 25. 

49 

Ibid., XV, 29. (Paragraph 1 and 2 of Corollary 
and footnotes.) 
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him for themselves.The starting point of this spir¬ 
itual state is 

... ingratitude ... It is the result of self- 
complacency: forgetting the giver, one delights in 
accepting gifts as if one had not received them. The 
second is vanity: one feeds on one's own self and all 
that is created and enjoys that which lets itself be 
used, and so one becomes necessarily vain 'in his own 
thoughts' ... The third is deluded blindness: de¬ 
prived of the truth and immersed in vanity, one 
necessarily becomes blind in one's whole feeling and 
thinking because one is blocked in upon himself. 

Thus confined to darkness ... a blind man easily 
falls into error; indeed in a way, he is always in 
error. Therefore the fourth is to be in error toward 
God, and this is the worst because it leads to 
idolatry. To have come this far means to have come 
to the abyss. For to one who has lost God, nothing 
is left but to be exposed to every kind of turpitude 
that the devil invents ... By the same stages, 
people even today commit spiritual idolatry of a more 
subtle kind, and it is quite frequent: they worship 
God not as he is but as they imagine and desire him 
to be. Ingratitude, namely the love of vanity (i.e. 
the sense of self-importance and of self-righteous¬ 
ness or as one says, [speaking specifically of Biel] 
"good intentions")51 delude people terribly, so that 
they become incorrigible, unable to believe anything 
else but that they behave splendidly and are pleasing 
to God ... And so they worship the product of their 
own imagination more truly than the true God him¬ 
self. 52 

Here we have then in the early period of Luther's 
writing (1515) the basic polemic of his Reformation theol¬ 
ogy—man is in himself unable to produce any righteousness 


50 Ibid., XV, 25. 

51 Ibid., XV, 26. (This is the translator's foot¬ 
note which makes direct reference to Gabriel Biel, II 
Sent., d. 40, q. un., n. 2.) 

52 Ibid., XV, 25-26. 
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whatever through works which will justify him before God. 
To believe he can do so clearly reveals man's ignorance 
of God. For "... That wisdom which beholds the invis¬ 
ible things of God as perceived from works,—puffs up, 

53 

blinds, and hardens man altogether." No, rather a true 
knowledge of God resides in the theology found in the 
Scriptures, a theology of Incarnation. 

God assumed true human nature ... He dwelt among 
men. He had eyes, ears, mouth, nose, chest, stomach, 
hands and feet ... He acted as any other human . . . 
the one difference, however, was that He was not born 
in sin as we are, that 'He committed no sin, and no 
guile was found on His lips' ... Christ . . . re¬ 
mained with us according to His human nature ... We 
have beheld His glory . . . Christ not only demon¬ 
strated His humanity with his actions, by dwelling 
among people so that they could see Him, hear Him, 
speak with Him ... He also displayed His glory and 
power in proof of His divinity ... 'He was the Life 
and the Light of men' . . . Thus the Word, through 
which all things are made and preserved was made 
flesh, that is man ... dwelt among us, and redeemed 
us from the curse and power of the devil ... We 
must treasure this text and take comfort from it in 
the hours of sadness and temptation. Whoever lays 
hold of it in faith is lifted out of his distress 
... Now this Gospel begins to be lucid and clear. 


V. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH IN JESUS CHRIST 


The gospel of the scholastics was for Martin Luther 
little comfort. As a monk, he had stood in mortal fear, 


53 

Luther, "Theses for the Heidelberg Disputation," 

#22, 503. 

"^Luther, "Sermons on the Gospel of St. John," 
XXII, 111-115. 
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afraid of his very salvation. The teachings he had grown 
up with had shown that 1) man is able to love God above 
everything by his natural powers, apart from grace, 2) un¬ 
der grace, i.e. by virtue of the infused habitus of grace, 
man is able to perform works of righteousness and earn 
merits thereby.^ In his experience, however, Luther did 
not find what he had been taught to meet his spiritual 
need. He was continually plagued by his conscience and 
worried as to whether or not what he was doing was 
pleasing to God. He could never be sure about his own 
salvation. He says about this: 

I tried to live according to the rule with all 
diligence, and I used to be contrite, to confess and 
number off my sins, and often repeated my confession, 
and sedulously performed my allotted penance. And 
yet my conscience would never give me certainty, but 
I always doubted and said, "You did not perform that 
correctly. You were not contrite enough. You left 
that out of your confession.” The more I tried to 
remedy an uncertain, weak and afflicted conscience 
with the traditions of men the more each day found it 
more uncertain, weaker, more troubled. . . . After 
vigils, fasts, prayers and other exercises of the 
toughest kind, with which as a monk I afflicted myself 
almost to death, yet the doubt was left in my mind, 
and I thought "Who knows whether these things are 
pleasing to God? "56 

God’s eternal holiness became a threat to Luther. 
The God he once loved became for him a God of terror and 
wrath. There was no satisfaction that Luther could do 


5 ^Pauck, o£. cit., XV, iii. 

C/T 

Rupp, op . cit., pp. 104-105. 
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seemingly that would appease God. Even after he became a 

professor of Bible Luther felt as though he were destined 

for hell. In the dilemma of despair Luther searched the 

Scriptures. Here he found what he was looking for. 

While studying Romans, perhaps sometime during the period 

57 

of his lectures on the Psalms in 1514, he discovers a 
new gospel. He relates the experience saying, 

At last, God being merciful as I meditated day and 
night on the connection of the words, namely, 'the 
Justice of God is revealed in it, as it is written, 
the just shall live by faith,' there I began to under¬ 
stand the Justice of God as that by which the just 
lives by the gift of God, namely by faith, and this 
sentence, 'the Justice of God is revealed in the gos¬ 
pel,' to be that passive justice, with which the 
merciful God justifies us, by faith, as it is written, 
'The just lives by faith.'5® 

The theology of Saint Paul in Romans became for 
Luther the crux of the Christian gospel. The importance 
he placed upon the contents of the book may be seen by 
looking at the Preface he write for it in 1546 [1522?]. 
Here Luther states, 

This epistle is really the chief part of the New 
Testament, and is truly the purest gospel. It is 
worthy not only that every Christian should know it 
word for word, by heart, but also that he should 


57 

Ibid., p. 137. See also Roland H. Bainton, 
Studies on the Reformation (Boston: Beacon Press* 1966), 
ppTW- ira:- 

^ ibid . * p. 122. [He quotes Luther W.A. 54. 
179-187 cf. also "Lectures on Romans," Introduction, 
p. xxxvii] 
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occupy himself with it every day, as the daily bread 
of the soul. We can never read it or ponder over it 
too much; for the more we deal with it, the more 
precious it becomes and the better it tastes.59 

What makes this book so sweet for Luther is that it 
contains the gospel, the way to righteousness. He had 
searched long and hard for justification, and now he had 
found it in the Word of God contained in the Epistle. 
Luther’s theology, says Regin Prenter can ”... ade¬ 
quately be described as a theology of the Word. ’If you 
want to obtain grace,’ he says in 1519, 'take care that 
you listen to the Word of God or recall it with diligence. 

The Word, I say, and the Word only is the vehicle of the 

60 

grace of God . . . '” In Romans , the Word teaches how 
one is made righteous before God. 

Human teachings reveal the righteousness of men, 
i.e., they teach who is righteous and how a man can 
become righteous before himself and his fellow men. 

But only the gospel reveals the righteousness of God. 
(i.e., who is righteous and how a man can be and 
become righteous before God) 'The righteousness of 
God' must not be understood as the righteousness by 
which he [a person] is righteous in himself, but as 
that righteousness by which we are made righteous 
(justified) by Him and this happens through faith in 
the gospel. 


59 

Martin Luther, "Preface to the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Romans, 1546 (1522),” in Luther's Works , 
XXXV, 365. 

^^Regin Prenter, "The Living Word," in More About 
Luther (Decorah: Luther College Press, 1958), p. €>5. 

LQuotes W.A. ii, 509, 13.] 

^HiUther, "Lectures on Romans," pp. 17-18. 
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These last words 'happen through faith' are for 
Luther of primary importance. He goes on to say, 

The righteousness of God is that righteousness 
which he imparts in order to make man righteous. 

. . . The righteousness of God must be distinguished 
from the righteousness of men which comes from works 
—as Aristotle in the third chapter of his Ethics 
clearly indicates. According to him, righteousness 
follows upon and flows from actions. But according 
to God, righteousness precedes works and works re¬ 
sult from it . . . the righteousness of God is en¬ 
tirely from faith.^2 

This same theology Luther debates a few years fol¬ 
lowing in his "Disputation Against Scholastic Theology." 
For him it was "truly the purest gospel"; for his oppo¬ 
nents, however, it was altogether unconvincing heresy. 

Here he is heard to say, 

We do not become righteous by doing righteous 
deeds but, having been made righteous, we do righteous 
deeds. This in opposition to the philosophers (40); 
Virtually the entire Ethics of Aristotle is the worst 
enemy of grace. This in opposition to the scholas¬ 
tics (41); It is an error to say that no man can be¬ 
come a theologian without Aristotle. This in opposi¬ 
tion to common opinion (43); indeed, no one can be¬ 
come a theologian unless he becomes one without 
Aristotle (44).63 

In a similar manner in the Heidelberg Disputation, 
Luther pooh-poohs the whole basic argument of the scho¬ 
lastics by saying in the first Philosophical Thesis, 
number 29, that "He who wishes to Philosophize by using 


62 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

63 

Luther, "Disputation Against Scholastic Theol- 
ogy," p. 38. 
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Aristotle without danger to his soul must first become 

64 

thoroughly foolish in Christ.” This foolishness in 

Christ means for Luther that man is to abandon all 

attempts at trying to justify himself before God and 

trust fully in the righteousness of Christ by faith. For, 

” . . . whatever does not proceed from faith is sin. 

. . . Therefore everything that does not proceed from 

6 5 

faith is . . . mortal and damnable." Man can only be 
justified by and ”... of faith in Christ." 

Forgiveness and justification can for this former 
monk be obtained only in one way and this is the first and 
chief article of the Christian faith. Give up this arti¬ 
cle and all is lost. 

The first and chief article is this that Jesus 
Christ, Our God and Lord, "was put to death for our 
trespasses and raised again for our justification" 
(Rom. 4:25). He alone is "the Lamb of God, who 
takes away the sin of the world" (John 1:29). "God 
has laid upon him the iniquities of us all" (Isa. 
53:6). Moreover, "all have sinned," and "they are 
justified by his grace as a gift, through the redemp¬ 
tion which is in Christ Jesus, by his blood" (Rom. 
3:23-25). 

Inasmuch as this must be believed and cannot be 
obtained or apprehended by any work, law or merit, it 
is clear and certain that such faith alone justifies 
us, as St. Paul says in Romans 3. "For we hold that 
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a man is justified by faith apart from the works of 
the law” (Rom. 3:28), and again "That he [God] himself 
is righteous and that he justifies him who has faith 
in Jesus" (Rom. 3:26). 

Nothing in this article can be given up or compro¬ 
mised. • . . 6*7 

It is in this doctrine then, that we find the cen¬ 
tral crux of Luther’s theology, a theology of justifica¬ 
tion based upon the cross of Christ. This idea of justi¬ 
fication by faith in fact became for Lutheranism the 
"credo." The Augsburg Confession of 1530 which Philip 
Melanchthon wrote in defense of reformed theology and to 

which Luther gave his approval with the words, "It pleases 

68 

me well, and I know not how to better it. . . . ", con¬ 
firmed this type of justification as one of the chief 
articles of the faith. It follows in the articles only 
after the statements of belief concerning God, Original 
Sin, and the Son of God. The fourth article reads: 

Our churches also teach that men cannot be justi¬ 
fied before God by their own strength, merits, or 
works but are freely justified for Christ’s sake 
through faith when they believe that they are re¬ 
ceived into favor and that their sins are forgiven on 
account of Christ, who by his death made satisfaction 
for our sins. This faith God imputes for righteous¬ 
ness in his sight (Rom. 3, 4 ).69 


^Martin Luther, "The Smalcald Articles, 1537,” in 
The Book of Concord , p. 292. 

68 

Eric Routley, Creeds and Confessions (Philadel¬ 
phia: Westminster Press, 1962), p. 13. 

69 

Philip Melanchthon, "The Augsburg Confession, 
1530," in The Book of Concord , p. 30. 
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After this confession of faith was refuted by those 
who remained loyal to the Roman church, Melanchthon was 
forced by Emperor, Charles V to prepare an apology for 
this statement. This he did. It appeared in late April 
or early May of 1531. In the apology the article on jus¬ 
tification was largely expanded. Originally, it appeared 
in approximately six lines. Now it reads some sixty 
pages. In it Melanchthon says: 

... they condemn us for teaching that men do not 
receive the forgiveness of sins because of their own 
merits, but freely for Christ's sake . . . and for 
affirming that men receive the forgiveness of sins by 
faith and by faith in Christ are justified. 

In this controversy the main doctrine of Christi¬ 
anity is involved. . • • 

Here the scholastics have followed the philoso¬ 
phers. Thus they teach only the righteousness of 
reason—that is, civil works—and maintain that with¬ 
out the Holy Spirit reason can love God above all 
things ... [they] teach men to merit the forgive¬ 
ness of sins by doing what is in them, that is, if 
reason in its sorrow over sin elicits an act of love 
to God or does good for God's sake, [e.g., Gabriel 
Biel] .... To support and increase trust in such 
works, the scholastics have declared that by neces¬ 
sity—the necessity of unchanging order—not of com¬ 
pulsion—God grants grace to those who do this. 

In this point of view there are many vicious 
errors .... But let the intelligent reader just 
consider this. If this is Christian righteousness, 
what difference is there between philosophy and the 
teaching of Christ? if we merit the forgiveness of 
sins by these elicited acts of ours, of what use is 
Christ?™ 


70 

Philip Melanchthon, "Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession," in Ibid., pp. 107-108. [in following pages 
the complete argument is discussed in minute detail from 
scripture.] 
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Here we see then the Lutheran communion following 
close in the footsteps of the reformer who speaks from 
Scripture saying that Christian righteousness is, 

... the righteousness of another, instilled from 
without. This is the righteousness of Christ by 
which he justifies through faith, as it is written in 
I Cor. 1 [:30]: "Whom God made our wisdom, our 
righteousness and sanctification and redemption."?! 

Becoming a true Christian meant firmly for Luther 
being justified by faith in Jesus Christ and not by the 
works of the law. To this point he held fast saying, 

Do not let yourself be swayed here by the wicked 
gloss of the sophists, who say that faith justifies 
only when love and good works are added to it. With 
this pernicious gloss they have darkened and distorted 
some of the finest texts of this sort. When a man 
hears that he should believe in Christ, but that 
faith does not justify unless this "form," that is, 
love, is added, then he quickly falls from faith and 
thinks to himself: If faith does not justify without 
love, then faith is vain and useless, and love alone 
justifies; or unless faith is formed and adorned by 
love, it is nothing. . . • 

We concede that good works and love must also be 
taught; but this must be in its proper time and 
place, that is, when the question has to do with 
works, apart from this chief doctrine. But here the 
point at issue is how we are justified and attain 
eternal life. To this we answer with Paul: We are 
pronounced righteous solely by faith in Christ, not 
by the works of the Law or by love.?^ 


71 

Martin Luther, "Two Kinds of Righteousness, 
1519," in Martin Luther : Selections from His Writings , 

p. 86. 

^Luther, "Lectures on Galatians," pp. 136-137. 

For a further discussion of Luther's own position, see 
Article 31 in Martin Luther's "Defense and explanation 
of All the Articles, 1521," in Luther's Works , XXXII, 83. 
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It is Christ's death and resurrection alone that 
saves us and makes us free from sin, as Paul says in 
Romans 4 [:25], "He died for our sins and rose for our 
justification ..." What a fine constructive, and 
inoffensive doctrine that would be, if people were 
taught that they could be saved by works, as well as 
faith! That would be as much as to say that it is 
not Christ's death alone that takes away our sins, 
but that our works too have something to do with it. 
That would be a fine honoring of Christ's death, to 
say that it is helped by our works and that whatever 
it does our works can do too—so that we are equal in 
strength and goodness! This is the very devil; he can 
never quit abusing the blood of Christ.73 


VI. CHRIST AS VICTOR OR CHRIST AS SATISFACTION? 


A question has often been raised in the minds of 
systematic theologians as to the nature of Luther's 
thought concerning the work of atonement by Christ. Is 
Luther to be viewed as a proponent of the 'classical* 
theory of redemption in which Christ is seen as a victor 
who ransoms men out of the hands of the tyrannical powers 
of sin, the flesh, and the devil; or is he to be viewed 
as standing within the Latin school of thought which 
proposed that Christ by his meritorious works makes 
satisfaction for sin in men's behalf, thus fulfilling 
God’s absolute demands for justice? The question is not 
an easy one to answer. Interpreters of Luther have in 
his writings found support for both views. 

73 

Martin Luther, "On Translating: An Open Letter, 
1530," in Luther's Works , XXXII, 196-197. 
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Certainly within his own theological climate we see 

Luther arguing polemically against the Latin theologians 

in terms which seem to be filled with Anselmian concepts. 

Here the work of Christ is most certainly viewed from the 

theological standpoint of satisfaction. From this side 

of the argument we see that since God has given to man 

the law, both in Natural Law as well as in the Deca- 
74 

logue, man is therefore under obligation to fulfill the 
law. God's sense of justice demands it. This fulfilling 
of the Law, man does not find himself able to do. For, 

" . . . unlike the laws of men, God's Law cannot be sat¬ 
isfied merely with works, for God judges according to 

what is at the bottom of the heart, and His law makes its 

75 

demands upon the inmost heart and will." Man, accord¬ 
ing to Luther, just does not have this kind of heart 
within him that allows him to love God. The Law is 
scrutinous becoming an odious intolerable judge when 
" . . . a man's sin has been disclosed by the rays that 
the Law shines into his heart. ..." Because man 
cannot fulfill perfectly God's demands as set forth in 

74 

Watson, op . cit ., p. 105. 

75 Ibid., p. 106. [Quotes Luther, W.A. XXXIX.I; 

387.8ff] 

76 

Luther, "Lectures on Galatians," p. 320. 
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the Law, he is found to be a sinner standing under the 

penalty of death, in need of justification. Guilty man 

with his will at variance with God, man who is unable in 

himself to love God and who stands under God's Wrath needs 

someone to make satisfaction for his sin. Jesus Christ, 

the God-man, is that person. Christ becomes "... the 

77 

Divine Victor and Deliverer." He " . . . rendered sat¬ 
isfaction for all at one time. By doing so He took away 

78 

the sin of all those who come and believe in Him." 

Christ becomes for man a high priest who offers up him¬ 
self once for all for sin and thus obtains for man eternal 
redemption. In this way God's wrath is appeased that men 

may "... obtain favor from the God who has shown him- 

79 

self freely and eternally favourable in Christ." Christ 
by way of his Incarnation, Cross, and Resurrection puts 
man into a right relationship with God. 

Because an eternal, unchangeable sentence of con¬ 
demnation has passed upon sin—for God cannot and 
will not regard sin with favor, but his wrath abides 
upon it eternally and irrevocably—redemption was not 
possible without a ransom of such precious worth as 
to atone for sin, to assume the guilt, pay the price 
of wrath and thus abolish sin. 


77 

Watson, op . cit ., p. 116. 
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Martin Luther, "Sermons on the First Epistle of 
St. Peter," in Luther's Works . XXX, 110. 

^Watson, 0 £. cit ., p. 122. [Refers to Luther 
Gal. 3:20] 
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This no creature was able to do. There was no 
remedy except for God's only Son to step into our 
distress and himself become man, to take upon himself 
the load of awful and eternal wrath and make his own 
body and blood a sacrifice for the sin. And so he 
did, out of the immeasurably great mercy and love 
towards us, giving himself up and bearing the sen¬ 
tence of unending wrath and death. 

So infinitely precious to God is this sacrifice 
and atonement of his only begotten Son who is one 
with him in divinity and majesty, that God is recon¬ 
ciled thereby and receives into grace and forgiveness 
of sins all who believe in this Son. Only by be¬ 
lieving may we enjoy the precious atonement of Christ, 
the forgiveness obtained for us and given us out of 
profound, inexpressible love. We have nothing to 
boast of for ourselves, but we must ever joyfully 
thank and praise him who at such priceless cost 
redeemed us condemned and lost sinners.®® 

Luther's words here smack of Anselmian flavor. But 
Luther is not always so consistent in his thought. One 
can see also that he often expresses himself theologically 
by using language familiar to those who talk in terms of 
a classical theory of redemption. Here Luther says man 
is justified by God who himself deals with the devil. 

Using the terminology of fishing he says, 

Even so has our Lord God dealt with the devil; God 
has cast into the world his only Son, as the angle, 
and upon the hook has put Christ's humanity, as the 
worm; then comes the devil and snaps at the (man) 
Christ and devours him, and therewith he bites the 


80 

Martin Luther, "Epistle Sermon—Twenty-fourth 
Sunday After Trinity," in A Compend of Luther's Theology , 
ed. Hugh T. Kerr (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 

1953), pp. 52-53. 
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iron hook, that is the Godhead of Christ, which 
chokes him, and all his power thereby is thrown to 
the ground. This is called • . . divine wisdom . 81 

God in Christ entered into ... a vital and in¬ 
timate union with humanity ... He became subject to 
the same conditions, the same Tyranny, under which men 
suffer ... Tyrants launched their attacks on Christ 
in His human nature . . . But they were powerless to 
overcome the divinity that was 'hidden' in his 
humanity, and their tyranny therefore broken. The 
victory is God's but it has been won where alone it 
could be won, in true and complete human nature ... 
Secondly, ... all that Christ has done, He has done 
freely and voluntarily . . . of His own accord; He 
bore their sins of His own good will ... willingly 
made a curse for us . . . Thirdly, ... by virtue of 
His spontaneous and selfless love, which is highest 
righteousness, Christ achieved his victory . . . The 
devil ... failed to perceive the divinity that was 
hidden in the humanity of Christ, and thought he 
could swallow Him up, like all other men in death. 

But death could not prevail over immortal life, not 
the devil over God, and both were cheated of what had 
seemed their choicest victim, just when they appeared 
to have Him most securely in their grasp . . . Lit] 
is true Christ was under the Law, since He had entered 
into a sinful world where it held universal sway; but 
in another sense He was by no means under it, since 
He had come and submitted to it freely ... In con¬ 
demning Him therefore, the Law acted unjustly and con¬ 
demned itself. For if it is within its rights in 
tyrannizing over sinful men, it exceeded them in 
attacking Christ, who was not only innocent, but 
'righteousness itself.' 8 ^ 

Christ who was wrapped up in 'our flesh and blood' 
so also must be 'wrapped up in our sins, our curse, our 


81 Martin Luther, Table Talk #CXCVII, ibid., pp. 

52-53. 

82 Ibid., pp. 128-130. 
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83 

death, and everything else.' He becomes for us the 

Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world, the 

Lamb without spot or blemish. It is Him that we are to 

behold if we wish our sins to be forgiven, if we want to 

be justified. "For God has laid our sins, not upon us 

84 

but upon Christ, His Son.” 

But Luther also sees a Christ who victoriously 
ransomed men from the tyrannical powers of the law, sin, 
and death. By means of a decisive cosmic battle with the 
devil Christ has secured for us also victory over the 
tyrants. 

. . . thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ . . . Paul speaks of a 
wonderful war. This victory has come to us through 
Christ, and if we have the victory, we can win the 
war. The devil had sought to destroy Christ and had 
incited the Jews. They contrived by craft to take 
the Lord. He had done many miracles, but on the 
cross he was weak. Others he helped, himself he 
could not help. He became a sham and they mocked his 
words saying, ’He has made himself to be the Son of 
God' Then the people turned away from him. He had 
predicted that he would come again. For that reason 
the grave was securely guarded and his enemies sup¬ 
posed that the Christ was entirely destroyed, but 
then arose the goodness of God and confounded the 
wiles of the devil, for the Divine Majesty could not 
connive with all this. God summoned the devil. 
"Satan," he said, "You have done all the ill you 
could to me, but I am still alive." This is the 
miracle which God showed in the person of Christ. 
Blessing and righteousness now fought against curse 


83 

Luther, "Lectures on Galatians,” p. 278. 
84 Ibid., p. 179. 
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and death. Temporal death is now nothing against 
eternal life . . . the victory is given through the 
gospel . . . Christ won the victory not for himself 
but that we may be saved. 

Elsewhere Luther adds, 

By this fortunate exchange with us He took upon 
Himself our sinful person and granted us His innocent 
and Victorious Person. Clothed and dressed in this 
we are freed from the curse of the Law . . . There¬ 
fore when inside our mask [humanity] He was carrying 
the sin of the whole world, He was captured, He suf¬ 
fered, He was crucified, He died; and for us became 
a curse. But because He was a divine and eternal 
Person it was impossible for death to hold Him. 
Therefore He arose from death on the third day, and 
now He lives eternally; nor can sin, death, and our 
mask be found in Him any longer; but there is sheer 
righteousness, life and eternal blessing. 86 

This realization of what God has done for us in 

Christ becomes then for the Christian the true Creed. He 

now confesses with all who have been justified ” . . . I 

believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who suffered, was 

87 

crucified and died for us." 

What we see in Luther’s thought then is not one 
particular strand of theology, either classical or Latin, 
but rather what I would call a conglomerate point of view 
which makes use of both concepts. I shall here try to 
point out some reasons why I think that for Luther there 


85 

Roland Bainton, Luther * s Meditations on the 
Gospels (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1^6277 PP» 147- 

86 

Ibid., p. 284. cf. Watson, op . cit . t p. 131. 
87 Ibid., p. 280. 
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was no inconsistency in his theology even though it may 
stand out as inconsistency in our thought. First, Luther, 
as I have pointed out before was not a systematic theolo¬ 
gian, in the sense that he never created a theology as 
such. He has often been accused of inconsistency by 
those who like everything in a nice neat system. In this 
case perhaps he has been accused unfairly. Second, Luther 
was a product of his age. It was an age (even as the most 
pronounced critic of an Anselmian interpretation of Luthei; 

Gustaf Aulen, has said) which did not raise polemic ques- 

88 

tions about the doctrine of the atonement. Third, 

Luther however, was a child of his age that did raise 
polemic questions about the doctrine. The whole thrust of 
his argument against the scholastics centered around this 
question of atonement and the work of Christ. Luther had 
been educated in schools where the Latin doctrine had been 
taught. He knew the theology of the system as well as the 
terminology used in expressing it. He used both the con¬ 
cepts and language of an Anselmian expression in his 
polemic against the scholastics. Fourth and lastly, even 
though the classical idea of atonement had fallen into 
the background by the time of the Middle Ages and had been 
replaced on the whole by the Latin viewpoint, the 

88 

Paul Althaus, The Theology of Martin Luther 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, l$6b), pi 105. 
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classical view had never been completely lost. It had 
continued to breathe silently unobserved by the mass of 
the population. It was considered dead in the theologi¬ 
cal circles, but it continued to live on through hymnody, 
art, and especially the liturgy of Easter. Luther only 
helped bring it again to the surface of theological 
thought. 


Thus in my interpretation of Luther, I see him 

weaving in a new way for the age in which he lived, a 

theological position which was made up of elements of 

both schools of thought concerning the atonement. Along 

with Paul Althaus, a modern interpreter of Luther, I 

would hold that it is ” • . . therefore a significant 

misinterpretation of Luther to classify him one-sidedly 

as a representative of the ’classical type' ... Luther 

89 

combines the classical and Latin concepts.” 

Luther distinguishes the unified twofold meaning 
and result of Christ's work in terms of his being 
priest and king. As king, Christ is "a lord of 
death, of hell, of the Devil, and of all creatures,” 
as priest, Christ through his mediations between God 
and us brings us that ”which is absolutely necessary 
for us. Through his kingdom and Lordship he protects 
us from all evil in all things; through his priestly 
work he protects us from all sins and the wrath of 
God, intercedes for us, and sacrifices himself in 
order to reconcile us to God.90 


89 Ibid., p. 222. 
90 Ibid., pp. 221-222. 
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VII. CHRIST IN THE SCRIPTURES AND 
THE CHRIST OF FAITH 

This gospel of justification by faith alone which 

Luther so firmly believed in was based upon an inward 

experience which he had had. It was confirmed for him 

however by words from an outward source, printed syllables 

of written Scripture. These words of Scripture became 

literally, in Luther’s understanding, God’s Word [Christ] 

in the experience of the believer. Both the inward and 

the outward experience then are joined in establishing 

91 

the assurance of salvation for the Christian. The gos¬ 
pel is to be believed "... solely because it is God's 
Word, and because he [man] inwardly finds it to be the 

truth, even though an angel from heaven and the whole 

92 

world should preach against it." Christ then, is to be 

found in and through the Scriptures. Faith comes to us 

in one way only. Faith "... does not come save only 

through God's Word . . . which preaches Christ, that He 

is God's Son and a man, and he has died and risen again 

93 

for our sakes ..." 

91 

Bainton, 0 £. cit ., p. 25. 

92 Ibid. [Here Luther is quoted W.A.X., P. 90 

(1522)] 

93 

Luther, "Preface to the Epistle of the Romans, 
1522," in Works of Martin Luther (Philadelphia: 

Muhlenberg Press, 1913') , VI, 449-450. 
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Christ is found in both the Old and the New Testa¬ 
ments. The Old Testament if rightly interpreted reveals 
nothing but Christ. All Scripture says Luther is *' . . . 

divided into two kinds of words: the commandments or the 

94 

law of God, and his promise or pledge." The law con¬ 
demns, but the promise presents Christ who is God's 

95 

Messiah and justifies. The content of the Old Testa¬ 
ment contains promise as well as the New. indeed it con¬ 
tains many of the direct promises contained in the New 
Testament and refers to Christ. "Furthermore, even the 

Law in the Old Testament can be said in a sense to have 

96 

Christological reference." The Old Testament speaks of 
the Christ to come. Speaking of the Levitical law and 
the Mosaic priesthood Luther says, "... The New Testa¬ 
ment flows out of it and is founded in it. If then you 

would interpret well and surely, set Christ before you. 

97 

He is the man to whom it all applies." 

While the New Testament announced that Christ had 
come in the flesh, the Old Testament functioned like a 

^Prenter, "The Living Word," p. 67. [Quotes 
Luther WA vii 23, 29.] 

95 

Melanchthon, "Apology . . . ", p. 108. 

96 

Watson, o£. cit ., p. 150. 
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Martin Luther, "Introduction to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, 1545 (1523)," in Works of Martin Luther , VI, 379. 
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j prophet calling out to man, announcing the coming Kingdom 

i 

j of Christ. These prophecies can be clearly seen if one 

j looks at Isaiah, Jeremiah, or any of the other prophets 

j for that matter. All of them prophecy of Christ. Isaiah 

. . . disposes and prepares them [the people] to 
expect the coming Kingdom of Christ of which he 
prophecies more clearly and more often than any other 
prophet. He even describes in Chapter vii the Mother 
of Christ, how she is to conceive and bear him without 
injury to her virginity, and in Chapter Liii, His 
passion together with His resurrection from the dead. 
He proclaims His kingdom powerfully and in plain 
language, as though it had then come . . . all the 
prophets do the same thing ... .98 

Some of the prophets speak more of Christ than the 
others but all of them prophesy of Christ and His Kingdom. 
I Thus the whole of the Old Testament promises a savior but 

it must be interpreted in the light of the New "... 
before we can see how it refers to Christ and agrees with 
Him." 99 


While the Old Testament sets forth promise, the New 
Testament says Luther is 'gospel,* a report of good 
tidings—divine news. It 


98 

Martin Luther, "Preface to the Prophet Isaiah, 
1528," in Martin Luther's Works (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1915), VI, 405. [Luther says the same of all the 
other prophets. See his "Preface to the Prophet . . . ," 
in Ibid ., VI: Jeremiah, 409; Ezekiel, 415; Hosea, 424; 
Joel, 425; Obadiah, 428; Jonah, 430; Naham, 431; Habakkuk, 
431; Zephaniah, 433; Haggai, 435; Zechariah, 436; and 
Malachi, 436. cf. LW. 35, 235-333.] 
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Watson, op. cit., p. 150. LQuotes Luther W.A.X.]; 
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| ... is a testament when a dying man bequeathes 

his property, after his death, to his legally defined 
heirs . . . Christ, before his death, commanded and 
ordained that his gospel be preached after his death 
in all the world [Luke 24:44-47]. Thereby he gave to 
j all who believe, as their possession, everything that 

| he had. This included his life, in which he swallowed 

j up death; his righteousness, by which he blotted out 

sin; and his salvation, with which he overcame ever¬ 
lasting damnation. A poor man, dead in sin consigned 
to hell, can hear nothing more comforting than this 
precious and tender message about Christ . . . who 
by his death and resurrection has overcome for us 
the sin, death, and hell of all men who believe in 

him.™ 

And though written on a page the gospel is not a 
book, but rather a message, which must be preached. It 
is a Word in which, ” . . . one brother proclaims the 
mighty deed of God to the other, how . . . [he] has been 
delivered through Him from sin, hell, death, and all mis¬ 
fortune, and have been called to eternal life.”^^ To 
preach Christ then means ”... to feed the soul, make 

it righteous, set it free, and save it, provided it 

102 

believes the preaching.” It is then, 



1 ^Martin Luther, "Preface to the New Testament, 
1546 (1522),” in Luthers Works , XXXV, 358-359, 360. 

^^Xuther, “Sermons on ... St. Peter,” XXXV, 

64. 

1 02 

Martin Luther, "Freedom of a Christian,” 

p. 55. 
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Through the outward preaching of the Word and the 
inward witness of the Holy Spirit ... [that] faith 
is created, that which is promised in the Gospel 
becomes effective for the believer. Christ ... 
enters by the gospel through a man's ears into his 
heart and dwells there . . . [bringing] with Him His 
life, Spirit, and all that He has and can. ... 
Christ is present. ... He dwells in our hearts by 
. . . faith and purifies us daily by His own proper 
work. 


I ^^Watson, op . cit ., p. 167. [Quotes Luther 

j W.A.X. 1; 48:16ff, 49:Iff., 160:22ff.] 
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CHAPTER IV 


USING LUTHER'S CHRISTOLOGY WHEN PREACHING 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR TODAY 

I. USING THE CHRISTIAN LECTIONARY IN PREACHING 
TODAY - ITS RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
PROCLAMATION OF THE GOSPEL 

In the preceeding chapters the author has tried to 
trace the development of the historic Christian lection¬ 
ary year for his reader. At the same time, by pointing 
out the relationship of the lectionary to the gospel, the 
author, by referring to Martin Luther, tried also to show 
how one preacher of noteworthy historical significance 
applied the principle of using the Christian lectionary 
when proclaiming the Word of God. The task that the 
author now has before him is to point out how one might 
use this same principle when preaching from behind the 
pulpit today. The first question at hand is, What will 
this principle, when put into practice mean in terms of 
relationship to the life of the congregation which we 
serve? Again at this point, we turn to Luther in 
formulating our answer. 

Martin Luther, as we have previously pointed out 
was not only a reformer, but a restorer. Luther began 
his task of reform from the historical perspective. He 
began his reform with the concept of the church and its 
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nature. The church was for Luther, the people of God, 

the communion of saints brought into existence by and 

nourished upon the Word of God. The church was by no 

means a human institution, but rather a fellowship of 

people who love the Word. The church, said Luther, was 

both visible and invisible. The one wishing 

... to know something about Christ must go to 
the [visible] church, must visit at and make inquiry. 
Now the [invisible] church is not wood and stone, 
but the company of people who believe in Christ. 

With these he must unite and see how they believe, 
live, and teach, who assuredly have Christ among 
them. 1 

The church although invisible existed in the 

worldly sphere and had its external marks of worship, the 

proclamation of the Word and the administration of the 
2 

sacraments. The church in the historic sense was that 
body of believers that extended back into apostolic times 
and to whom belonged the depository of Christian revela¬ 
tion. This was not however in any way, to be conceived 
of in the Catholic sense as an infallible human institu- 

i 

tion with authoritative power. The church was not an 


^Altman D. Swihart, Luther and the Lutheran Church 
(New York: Philosophical Library, I960), pp. 135-136. 
[Quotes Luther Erlangen Ed., Second, X, 162.] 


^Vilmos Vajta, Luther on Worship (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1958), p. 141. LQuotes Luther WA 
6, 301.] 
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institution. Christ had never intended it to be an 
institution. Rather, the church was a fellowship of 
believers. 

The brotherhood among the first Christians was not 
an institutional ’church’ . . . The members were 
bound together by a common faith ... It was not 
dependent on a hierarchy, but was a fellowship of 
believers with Christ as its Supreme Ruler.3 

The church was where the gospel was preached, 
where the Word was borne witness to, where the forgiveness 
of God was communicated, and where faith was generated in 
the hearts and lives of believers as the Holy Spirit 
worked in the proclamation of the Word through the mouth 
of the preacher. The church had as its sacred trust 
God’s holy Word. This was Luther’s understanding of the 
church. He believed this with all of his heart; his 
practice bearing it out. 

Luther’s one intention in reform was not to destroy 
but to restore the church to what it was supposed to be 
according to God’s Word. In an age when many of his con¬ 
temporaries were demolishing church interiors, smashing 
idols and organs alike in the name of reform, Luther 
moved slowly and conscientiously to keep the church in¬ 
tact. He was always like a pastor, conscious of the needs 
of his congregation. He would not, in the realm of faith, 
break down in rashness what he could not replace with 

3 Swihart, op . cit., p. 131. 
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something more durable. Insisting however upon a purge 
of the worship service so that the sacred trust of the 
church, the Word might once again have free course 
'instead of the prattling and rattling that has been the 
rule up to now,' Luther substituted in place of the wood, 
hay, and stubble a more substantial foundation for wor¬ 
ship. The church, he said, could spare everything but 
the Word because it had its very existence in that Word. 

In Luther's understanding there was only a slight, 
if any distinction at all between God and his Word. 

There is hardly a separation to be seen when he deals 
with this thought in his writings. The Word is God him¬ 
self. By this terminology Luther meant that the Word was 
not only the eternal pre-existing Word of St. John's 
Prologue, but also the incarnate, revealed Word which was 

Christ himself. It is the Word who brings God to man. 

4 

Christ is the Word and is in essence one with God. The 
Word is the means of God's revelation to man. When 
preached, the Word in the mouth of the preacher literally 
becomes words in the sermon. In this way the Word con¬ 
tinues in our generation to reveal the works of God, past 
present and future. Proclamation of the Word is " . . . 

.. ^Vajta, o£. cit., pp. 68-69. [Quotes Luther WA 
10 1 , 1, 188: "God's Word is so fully equal to him that 
his whole Godhead is in it, and he who has the Word has 
the whole Godhead."] 
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not a philosophy, but a message, not a flight into the 
realm of fancy, but a witness to the works which God does 
for us men ... in this our world.That event which 
began with the incarnation continues after Christ's death 
and resurrection by the work of the Holy Spirit through 
the proclamation of the Word. Thus for Luther the 
preaching of Christ's birth, death, and resurrection were 
more than the mere recounting of historical events. 

Rather, these great events when proclaimed from the pul¬ 
pit, although they escaped objective examination, made a 
personal claim on every man. The Word transformed them 
from 'past' to present. Preaching made the 'then' into a 
•now' and in this way Christ became contemporary for 
every generation.^ 

Luther's theology was a theology of the Word. It 

was a theology that declared to all who would listen that 

God imparted to men his redemptive work through the 

preaching of the gospel. For him, this present age as 

well as the past and future is part of redemptive his- 
7 

tory. Man is saved, forgiven, and made righteous through 
Christ's work when his birth, death, and resurrection are 
proclaimed through preaching. And what better way is 

5 Ibid., p. 70. [Cites Luther WA 10 1 , 1, 131.] 

6 Ibid. 7 Ibid., p. 71. 
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there to proclaim Christ than to retain the pericopes of 
the Christian lectionary? In this way the gospel events 
are recounted perennially in systematic fashion as they 
are found within Scripture and preached accordingly. 

Luther's major contention concerning worship was 
that in the calendar of pericopes the legends of the 
saints had attained equal rank with the Bible. This he 
sought to correct. Like a prophet, he called the church 
back to the pure, unadulterated reading and exposition of 
the Word of God. The biblical-exegetical sermon was 
reinstituted in worship and it became in the Reformation 
period God’s means of communicating redemption to man. 
Redemption was the work of God, not of man. Christ's 
death and resurrection when proclaimed as a present real¬ 
ity became, when offered in the Word and through the Word 
of the law and of the gospel, the means whereby men and 

g 

women were drawn into the redemptive work of Christ. 

At this point, comparison with Luther's generation 
and ours calls for two questions to be asked by the 
preacher. They are, first, did Luther have a correct 
concept of the church? Second, did Luther understand the 
nature of the Gospel? It is the contention of this author 
that Martin Luther did hold correct concepts in both of 
these areas of theological thought. Along with this 

I 8 

Ibid ., p. 90. 
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contention, he would also propose that in Martin Luther's 
pattern of proclamation and in his theology of the Word, 
the preacher of today might find an adequate model for 
emulation in the preaching task. 

II. WHY USE MARTIN LUTHER AS A MODEL? 

Why choose Luther to pattern after and not some 
other great evangelical preacher; a Wycliffe, a Huss, a 
Zwingli, a Calvin, a Wesley, a Whitefield, or perhaps 
even some other great man of a more recent era? Part of 
the answer of course lies in the realm of the author's 
personal preference. Beyond this however, there are 
certain principles which might be reiterated to the 
reader which would weigh Luther as a consideration 
against another man of seemingly equal caliber. I would 
list these considerations in the following manner: 

First—Luther's approach to preaching was an ap¬ 
proach which centered in biblical interpretation. Luther 
was wholly dependent upon Holy Scripture in his approach 
to preaching. During his day, "Wittenberg, was the only 
university in Europe where the Holy Scriptures were made 
the center for the curriculum rather than Aristotle, the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, or the humanistic studies of 
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9 

the Greek and Latin classics.” Luther himself used and 
trained his students to be preachers who would use the 
Holy Scripture. He did so because he believed whole¬ 
heartedly that the Word could accomplish what all man's 
power and reason could not accomplish.^ in Luther's 
eyes, every preacher was to become a theologian of Holy 
Scripture. 

Second—Luther's preaching was not merely biblical 
interpretation, but it was based upon the principles of 
critical-historical and philological research. Behind 
Luther's hermeneutics lay a sound basis of scholarly 
activity. In preparation for his preaching Luther was 
more than a biblical theologian. He was an exegete who 
was guided by the Word itself rather than by the dogma 
and history of interpretation of a preceding generation. 
Luther preached what he firmly believed the Word of God 
taught, arriving at his conclusions through a critical 
study of the text. When asked once why he attacked the 
pope and others instead of keeping peace, Luther replied, 
*' . . . I have the commission and charge as a preacher 

9 

William Merle Boyer, Luther in Protestantism 
Today (New York: Association Press, 1958), p. "TT!- 

10 Ibid., p, 37. 
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to see that no one is misled.From " . • • statements 

like this it is clear that for Luther himself the polemic 

assignment of the theologian had to be subordinated to 

12 

his exegetical assignment.” 

Third—Luther's preaching was truly evangelical. 

It was Christocentric in nature. He preached Christ's 
work as contemporary work. For him, the whole Scripture 
contained nothing but Christ. When preached in a faith¬ 
ful manner, both the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments proclaimed the redemptive message and purpose 
of God. The redemptive work of Christ became in preach¬ 
ing the contemporary 'deed' or 'work' in the experience 
of the listener. It was a living message about a living 
Christ which came from his pulpit. Luther forsook the 
kind of preaching which was characteristic of his day, 
the kind that called upon men to do something for God and 

he asked them instead to first accept the great thing 

13 

which God had already done for them. Luther put the 
message of the gospel back into its proper form of presen¬ 
tation in which the message became a living experience. 

^Jaroslav pelikan, Luther the Expositor (St. 
i Louis: Concordia, 1959), p. 46. [Quotes Luther LW 

21, 44] 

^ Ibid ., p. 47. 

’ 13 

i Harry F. Baughman, "Martin Luther, the Preacher," 

Lutheran Church Quarterly . XXI:1 (January 1948), 46-47. 

j 
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Fourth—Luther was a gentle reformer who tried to 
instill in the people of his day a new sense of the his¬ 
torical heritage which was theirs as the people of God. 

He did this with the heart of a pastor. Unlike some of 
his contemporaries, he approached this task with a keen 
and sensitive spirit. Every change which he made in wor¬ 
ship or preaching procedure demanded good, sound reason¬ 
ing. He would at no cost allow people's faith to be 
tampered with unnecessarily in a foolish or senseless 
fashion. Luther kept the basic structure of the histori¬ 
cal Christian faith as expressed in the Roman liturgy. 

He made the purges that he felt the Word of God made 
necessary and no more. Luther returned to the Scriptures, 
preached the faith of the Apostle's Creed, and retained 
the pericopes of the Christian year which when presented 
in systematic fashion annually recounted for the listen¬ 
ers the message of God's redemptive act in Jesus Christ. 

Thus for these reasons the author believes strongly 
that in Martin Luther one finds an adequate model and 
pattern to follow when attempting to proclaim the gospel 
message in today's world. What should the preacher be 
but a theologian for the common man? What should the 
preacher be but a student, an exegete of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures? What should the preacher preach but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified and resurrected? How else should the 

i 
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preacher approach his task but with the heart of a pastor 
with the best interests of his congregation in mind? What 
better way is there to preach the gospel message than to 
follow the systematic plan of the Christian lectionary 
which recalls annually the redemptive work of God as 
expressed in the birth, life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. This Luther did. In this is an effective 
guide for effective preaching. 

III. THE IMPLICATIONS FOR THIS TYPE OF PREACHING 

In today’s church one finds that interest group 
and ecclesiastical policy would like to determine for the 
pastor what kinds of preaching emphases will be focused 
on in his sanctuary charge and its worship services. 

This may be clearly seen by the piles of bulk mail which 
cross the pastor’s desk each week. How often it is that 
an appeal is made by one of the boards of the denomina¬ 
tion or by some other outside interest group to celebrate 
\ a particular cause of some sort or a particular institu¬ 

tion on a given Sunday. If the pastor allowed himself to, 
he could fill up his preaching calendar with celebrations 
j not at all related to the gospel message on every Sunday 

| of the year quite easily. In fact, I would venture to 

say that a great number of today's pastors have allowed 
such appeals to crowd out the celebration of the gospel 

i 
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in their midst altogether. Instead they are celebrating 
Girl Scout Sunday, Wills Emphasis Sunday, National Health 
Week, Veteran’s Day, Enlargement Sunday, Literature Week, 
and a host of other similar occasions until the gospel 
has been crowded out of the pulpit altogether and an 
informative lecture inserted in its place, in this twen¬ 
tieth century in which we live, some men have fallen into 
the pattern which Luther in his day realized called for 
reform. Genuine worship must again in the church of our 
day be reinstituted and the Word of God given free course. 
The ’legends of the saints,' today's style must be done 
away with and replaced by the gospel so that the people of 
God can recapture their historical heritage and hear again 
the Word of God. 

The preacher of today who realizes the trap that he 
may have fallen into by allowing this pattern of preaching 
to creep up on him, stealing the gospel right out from 
under his nose, must determine within himself to again 
restore the practice of preaching the gospel from his 
pulpit. How will he do this? What will it mean for him 
as a member of his own denomination? 

The preacher will begin first of all by clearing 
his preaching calendar of all special days except those 
that directly relate to the celebration of the Gospel as 
expressed in the Christian year. For some, this shift in 
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policy will mean talcing upon oneself the title of 'non- 
supporter' of popular causes. This preacher may be 
accused of letting the denomination or the community down. 
He may be classified as a 'loner,' one who would rather 
go his own way than support the church at large. The 
shift may mean a commitment to a worship policy which 
goes radically against the preferences of ones minis¬ 
terial peers. It may mean a willingness to stand alone 
in the face of criticism, firm in the conviction of one's 
own conscience that the gospel can best be communicated 
in this manner. This preacher will certainly stand 
against a barrage of requests to relegate the worship 
service which is under his direction to lesser functions 
than that of preaching the gospel. It will mean further 
that the minister will devote himself to three to five 
hours a day in his office study or in some other quiet 
and secluded spot. The Bible will be taken up again as 
the central textbook. All of the seminary training in 
exegetical methodology that the man learned as a student 
will be applied to the study of the text of the bible 
that lies before him. The central intention of the text 
for the Sunday at hand will be his primary concern. This 
he will determine and preach in faith as a Word of God to 
his people. In doing so, this man will once again redis¬ 
cover both for himself and his people, the gospel. Once 
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again his congregation will be led to Jesus Christ instead 
of away from him. The Word of God that comes from his 
pulpit will be a Word that changes and renews lives 
because it will be God's Word to man and not man's word 
to man. 


IV. HOW DOES ONE GO ABOUT THE TASK OF USING 
LUTHER'S CHRISTOLOGY IN PREACHING 
THE CHRISTIAN LECTIONARY YEAR? 

Perhaps the first task for one to tackle when de¬ 
ciding to use Martin Luther's Christology in preaching 
the Christian lectionary year is to acquaint oneself with 
the history of the Christian lectionary itself. This may 
be done in the study by the minister as he reads two or 
three good books on the history, the scope, the nature of 
the Christian year and the lectionary. The second step, 
and perhaps one which will take considerably more time, 
will be that of acquainting oneself with the theology of 
Martin Luther. Along with this study the author would 
suggest also that a good biography of Luther might be a 
profitable venture. By doing this the preacher will get a 
feel for the spirit of the man who stands behind the 
theology which he has proposed to use. Perhaps a set plan 
which includes two to three hours of exegetical work on 
the pericope at hand and one hours reading in Luther's 
theology might be a good way to begin. In the appendix of 
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this paper the author has placed a list of bibliography 
especially for this purpose. Along with this working 
bibliography is a list of references to citations in 
Luther's writings which deal specifically with the 
pericopes of the Christian lectionary year from Advent to 
Easter. By studying the books listed in this working 
bibliography and by referring to the citations in primary 
works of Luther to which the charts refer, the student 
should be able to grasp Luther's central Christological 
formulations and what he had to say when preaching on the 
pericopes for a certain day. 

The material for such a task lies readily avail¬ 
able. It is close at hand in almost any library of ordi¬ 
nary size. By committing oneself to a disciplined pattern 
of study one can teach himself Luther's theology. Preach¬ 
ing it however will be another task. This as always will 
be a task for the preacher's own homiletical ingenuity, 
but that is the joy and the lot of every preachers task. 

V. CONCLUSION 

What is being called for in this paper is an atti¬ 
tude, an attitude perhaps which one of the great hymns of 
the church best expresses. 

Rise up, 0 men of God! 

Have done with lesser things; 

Give heart and soul and mind and strength, 

To serve the King of kings. 
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Rise up 0 men of GodI 

The church for you doth wait, 

Her strength unequaled to her task; 

Rise up and make her great! 

Lift high the Cross of Christ! 

Tread where his feet have trod; 

As brothers of the Son of Man, 

Rise up, 0 men of God! 

The author by writing this paper has tried to sug¬ 
gest first of all, that by a return to the classical out¬ 
line of the Christian lectionary year, the preacher of 
today will find a framework around which to build his 
preaching in a way that will help a church which has lost 
her sense of historical heritage and purpose in the world, 
to once again regain that sense of historical heritage 
and purpose. 

Second, the author has presented to his readers a 
picture of a man, his preaching, and his theology which 
centered around the great events which are recounted in 
the Christian calendar—the incarnate life, the death, 
and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. He then proposes 
that here may be found an adequate model and guide for 
such preaching. 

Third, the author tries to show that by following 
a pattern of preaching today which celebrates the Gospel 
by centering itself in and around the great events of the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the church 
can once again experience reformation. 
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Reformation is an experience brought about by the 
preaching of 'the Gospel, 1 nothing else. To preach the 
gospel is to preach a Christ who was in history Incarnate, 
but at the same time contemporary for us. To preach 
Christ is to preach a Christian history in which men and 
women find themselves taken up into experientially. To 
preach Christ is to preach the life, death, and resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus, those decisive events which took place in 
history, and brought about in our behalf atonement for 
sin and victory over the tyrannical powers, even those 
which assail us in our age. The gospel is not a dead 
language; it is a living experience. It is the message 
of God’s 'good news’ and it takes place over and over 
again in our own existence when the Word of God is 
preached. In this living language, Christ through the 
medium of preaching, enters into our lives. An 'Advent* 
is experienced within us. A 'Death and a Resurrection' 
is realized in our hearts and brings into the depths of 
our being a sense of divine forgiveness for sin, a recon¬ 
ciliation with God, and a sense of freedom which allows 
us to live a new life. This is the message of the gospel. 

Preachers, let us quit dilly-dallying! Let us quit 
dealing in the trivial and unworthy! Preaching is more 
than just a traffic in ideas. Rather it is a meeting 
between God and His people and their active participation 
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in the divine life of God himself Father, Son and Holy 
14 

Spirit. Let the message of this gospel be our dialogue 

with modern man—nothing else! God's truth abideth 

still! 'Thanks be to God who gives us the victory through 

our Lord Jesus Christ.' 

The Gospel is really not a document, but it 
wishes to be a spoken word, which recites 
the content of the scripture, just as Christ 
did not write but only spoke. He did not 
call his teaching scripture but Gospel, that 
is, good news or proclamation. That is why 
it must not be described with the pen but 
with the mouth.15 

Luther 


14 

Gordon Rupp, The Old Reformation and the New 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1967), p. 32. 

15 Willem Jan Kooiman, Luther and the Bible 
(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1961), p. 201. [Quotes 
Luther WA 12, 259.] 
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Life-New Life . Daniel E. Poellst, editor. River 
Forest: Concordia Teacher's College, 1968, pp. 59- 
67. Studies in commemoration of the 450th anniver¬ 
sary of the Lutheran Reformation, 1968. 

Prenter, Regin. "The Living Word," in More About Luther . 
Decorah: Luther College Press, 1958, pp. 6S-80. 

Preuss, Herman A. "The Christian and the Church in the 
Life of Worship," in More About Luther . Decorah: 
Luther College Press, 1958, pp. 189-214. 

Quanbeck, Warren A. "The Authority and Power of the Word 
of God," in Luther Today . Decorah: Luther College 
Press, 1957, pp. 82-103. 

Spitz, Lewis W. "Martin Luther: Scholar," in Life-New 
Life . Daniel E. Poellst, editor. River Forest: 
Concordia Teacher's College, 1968. 


F. ENCYCLOPEDIA ARTICLES 


Thurston, Herbert. "Calendar," The Catholic Encyclopedia , 
New York: Appleton, 1908, III, 156-1&6.” 

Fortescue, Adrian. "Lessons in the Liturgy," The 

Catholic Encyclopedia . New York: Appleton, 1910, 

IX, l63-i35T 

_. "Liturgical Books," The Catholic Encyclopedia , 

New York: Appleton, 1910, IX, 296-304. 
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G. UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Robertson, Edwin (compiler). "An Historical Portrait of 
Martin Luther," a mimeographed radio script produced 
by Nesto Pain for the World Association for Christian 
Broadcasting and transmitted over BBC on Monday, 
October 30, 1967. (Material borrowed from an unpub¬ 
lished report called, "A Contemporary Portrait of 
! Martin Luther" by Ronald E. Diener, 1967, pp. 25.) 

i 

I 

i 

! H. NEWSPAPERS 


Trotter, Thomas. "Chapel Meditation," Theolog (November 
6, 1967), 3-4. [Claremont: School of Theology 
Publication.] 


I. CORRESPONDENCE 


Bjorklund, Clifford W. The Evangelical Covenant Church 
of America, 5101 North Francisco Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60625, November 14, 1968. 

Bond, Mrs. William R. Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, 341 Ponce de Leon Avenue, Northeast, Atlanta, 
Georgia 30308, November 19, 1968. 

Cadwell, Merrill L. Christian Church: Disciples of Christ 
222 South Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46219, 
November 19, 1968. 

Danhof, R. J. Christian Reformed Church, 2850 Kalamazoo 
Avenue South East, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49508, 
November, 1968. 

Diener, Ronald E. American Society for Reformation 
Research, 6477 Bonita Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
63105, November, 1968. 

DeLaney, E. Theodore. The Lutheran Church Missouri Synod, 
210 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri 63102, 

November 18, 1968. 

Huston, Robert W. The United Methodist Church, 1200 Davis 
Street, Evanston, Illinois 60201, December, 1968. 
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Lowry, Robert N. Southern Baptist Convention, Seventh 
and Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee 37203, December 
18, 1968. 

Meyer, Carl. Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, 
November 14, 1968. 

Moscheo, Joseph A. Christian Church of North America, 

P.0. Box 831, Ellwood City, Pennsylvania 16117, 
November, 1968. 

Opsahl, Paul D. Lutheran Council in the United States of 
America, 315 Park Avenue South, New York City, 

New York 10010, November 14, 1968. 

Powers, James B. American Baptist Association, P. 0. 

Box 1828, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 75501, November 15, 
1968. 

Robertson, Reverend E. A. World Association for 

Christian Broadcasting, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton 
Gate, London S.W. I, England, November, 1968. 

Schwiebert, Ernest G. Foundation for Reformation Re¬ 
search, 801 DeMun, St. Louis (Clayton) 5, Missouri, 
November 19, 1968. 

Slaubaugh, R. D. Church of the Brethren, 1451 Dundee 
Avenue, Elgin, Illinois 60120, November 14, 1968. 

Spencer, Harry C. Television, Radio and Film Commission, 
The Methodist Church, 1525 McGavock Street, Nashville, 
Tennessee 37203, November 22, 1968. 

Spitz, Lewis W. Archive for Reformation History, 

History Department, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California 94305, November 14, 1968. 

Van Loon, Ralph R. Lutheran Church in America, 231 
Madison Avenue, New York City, New York 10016, 

November 14, 1968. 
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A SHORT AND SELECT WORKING BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR AN 
INTRODUCTION TO MARTIN LUTHER AND HIS THEOLOGY 

I. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR AND THE LECTIONARY 


Harden, H. Grady; Quillian, Joseph D., Jr.,; and White, 
James F. The Celebration of the Gospel . New York: 
Abingdon Press, 19&4. 

Horn, Edward T., III. The Christian Year . Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1957. 


Service Book and Hymnal . Lutheran Church of America. 
lOth edition. Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1967. 

Pp. vi-284. 


II. LUTHER: THE MAN AND THE PREACHER 


Biography 

Bainton, Roland H. Here ,1 Stand . New York: New American 
Library, 1950. 

Boehmer, Heinrich. Martin Luther : Road to Reformation . 
John W. Doberstein and Theodore G. Tappert, transla- 
tors. New York: Meridian Books, 1957. 

Rupp, Gordon. Luther* s Progress to the Diet of Worms . 

New York: Harper and Row, 196T7 

Schwiebert, Ernest G. Luther and His Times . St. Louis: 
Concordia, 1950. 


Preaching and Worship 

Baughman, Harry F. "Martin Luther, The Preacher," 
Lutheran Church Quarterly , XXI:1 (January 1948), 

21-49. 

Kooiman, Willem Jan. Luther and the Bible . John Schmidt, 
translator. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1961. 
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Pelikan, Jaroslav. Luther the Expositor (Luther's Works, 
Companion Volume). St. Louis: Concordia, 1959. 

Vajta, Vilmos. Luther on Worship . Ulrich H. Leupold, 
translator. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1958. 


III. THE THEOLOGY OF MARTIN LUTHER 


Primary Works 

Luther, Martin. Selections From His Writings . John 

Dillenberger, editor. (Anchor Books) Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1961. paperback edition. 

_. Selected Writings of Martin Luther . Theodore 

G. Tappert, editor. 4 vols. Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1967. paperback: 1517-1520, 1520-1523, 
1523-1526, 1529-1546. 

. Lectures on Romans . Wilhelm Pauck, editor. 
( Library of Christian Classics , 15) Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1961. 

. Luther's Works . 54 vols. Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1965—, still in preparation. 


Secondary Works 

Althaus, Paul. The Theology of Martin Luther . Robert 
Schultz, translator. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1966. 

Bornkamm, Heinrich. Luther's World of Thought . Martin 
H. Bertram, translator. St. Louis: Concordia, 1965, 
paperback edition. 

Prentor, Regin. Spiritus Creator . John M. Jensen, 
translator. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1953. 
paperback edition, deals with Luther's theology 
of the Holy Spirit 

Rupp, Gordon. The Righteousness of God : Luther Studies . 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1§!T3. 

Watson, Philip S. Let God Be God . Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 194?. 


I 
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IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


(This section is to be used when wishing to find more 
detailed information on books about Martin Luther and 
his theology. It is a guide to lists of bibliography 
only.) 


Concordia Theological Monthly. Index to . . . volumes 
I-XXX , 1930-1959 , by Theodore E. Allwart. 

St. Louis: Concordia, 1963. 

_ Five Year Index [ to volumes XXXI-XXXV ] 1960- 

"""" 1564, by Luther Poellet. St. Louis: Concordia. 

T9S5. 

Anderson, Charles. "Will the Real Luther Please Stand 
Up?" Dialog , VI (Autumn 1967), 254-260. 

Dillenberger, John. "Survey: Literature in Luther 
Studies, 1950 to 1955," Church History, XXV:2 
(June 1956), 160-177. 

. "Major Volumes and Selected Periodical 
Literature in Luther Studies, 1956-1959," Church 
History . XXX:1 (March 1961), 61-87. 

Grimm, Harold J. "Luther Research Since 1920," Journal 
of Modern History , XXXII:2 (June 1960), 105-lTFI 

Lindberg, Carter. "Luther Research in America, 1945- 
1965," Lutheran World . XIII:3 (1966), 291-302. 

Pauck, Wilhelm. "The Historiography of the German 

Reformation During the Past Twenty Years," Church 
History , IX:4 (December 1940), 305-340. 

Robert, George S. "A Checklist of Luther's Writings in 
English," Concordia Theological Mo nthl y, XXXVI:2 
(December 1§6§), 772-752. 

Smith, Preserved. "Complete List of Works of Luther 
in English," Lutheran Quarterly, XLVIII (1918), 
490-508. 

Lutheran Church Quarterly. "Analytical Index to Volume 
I-XXI (1928-1948)," by Raymond T. Stamm. Lutheran 
Church Quarterly , XXII (January 1949); Luther, 
pp. 100-lCl. 
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Spitz, Lewis W. Guide to Reformation Literature , The 
Inter-Lutheran Consultation General Committee for 
the 450th Reformation Anniversary. Lewis W. Spitz, 
compiler with contributions by Heino 0. Kadai. 

Tappert, Theodore G. "On the Translation of Martin 
Luther's Works," Lutheran Church Quarterly , XIX:4 
(October 1946), 411-4l2. 
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PERICOPES FOR THE FESTIVALS IN THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 

From Advent to Easter 


Advent 

Old Testament 

Gospel 

Epistle 

1 

Jer. 31:33-34 

Mt. 21:1-9/ 

Lk. 3:1-6 

Ro. 13:11-14 

2 

Mai. 4:1-6 

Lk. 21:25-33 

Ro. 15:4-13 

3 

Isa. 40:1-8 

Mt. 11:2-10 

I Co. 4:1-5 

4 

Christmas Day 

Deut. 18:15-19/ 

Isa. 40:9-11 

John 1:19-28 

Phil. 4:4-7 

first 

Isa. 9:2-7 

Lk. 2:1-14 

Titus 2:11-14/ 
I Jn. 4:7-16 

later 

Isa. 45:1-8 

John 1:1—14 

Heb. 1:1-12 

12/26 St. Stephen 

II Chron. 24:17-22 

Mt. 23:34-39 

Ac. 6:8-7:60/ 
7:54-60 

12/27 St. John Evang. 

Hosea 14:1-9/11:1-4 

John 21:19b-24 

I Un. 1:1-10 

12/28 Holy Innocents 

Jer. 31:15-17 

Mt. 2:13-18 

Rev. 14:1-5 

1st Sun. after Xmas 

Isa. 63:7—16 

Lk. 2:33-40 

Gal. 4:1-7 

1/1 Circumcision 

Josh. 24:14-24 

Lk. 2:21 

Gal. 3:23-29 

2nd Sun. after Xmas 

I Sam. 2:1-10 

Jn. 1:14-18 

Tit. 3:4-7 

Epiphany 

Isa. 60:1-6 

Mt. 2:1-12 

Col. 1:23-27/ 
Eph. 3:1-12 

1st after Epiphany 

Eccles. 12:1-7 

Lk. 2:41-52 

Ro. 12:1-5 

2nd after Epiphany 

Isa. 61:1-6 

Jn. 2:1-11 

Ro. 12:6-16a 

3rd after Epiphany 

II Ki. 5:1-15 
“but in Israel*' 

Mt. 8:1-13/ 

Jn. 1:29-34 

Ro. 12:16b-2l 

4th after Epiphany 

Exod. 14:21-31 

Mt. 8:23-27 

Ro. 13:8-10 

5th after Epiphany 

Ezek. 33:10-16 

Mt. 13:24-30 

Col. 3:12-17 

6th after Epiphany 

Exod. 34:29-35 

Mt. 17:1-9 

II Pt. 1:16-21 
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Septuagesima 

Jer. 

9:23-24 

Sexagesima 

Amos 

8:11-12 

Quinquagesima 

Jer. 

8:4-9 

Ash Wednesday 

Joel 

2:12-29 

Invocabil 1st 

Sun. in Lent 

Gen. 

22:1-14 

Reminiscere 2nd 

Exod 

. 33:12-23 

Oculi 3rd 

Jer. 

26:1-15 

Laetare 4th 

Isa. 

55:1-7 

Judica Passion Sun. 

Num. 

21:4-9 

Palmarum 6th 

Zech 

. 9:9-12 


Monday - Holy Week 

Isa. 

50:5—10 

Tues. - Holy Week 

Jer. 

11:18-20 

Wednesday — Holy Week 

Isa. 

62:11-63:7 

Thursday - Holy Week 

Isa. 
Exod. 

52:13-53:3 

12:1-14 

Good Friday 

Isa. 

53:4-12 or 

Saturday 

Hosea 

Exod. 

. 6:1-6 

13:17-22 

Easter Day 

Early Service 

Isa. 

25:6—9 or 

Later Service 

Dan. 

Dan. 

3:8-25 
3:8-25 or 

Monday After 

Isa. 

Exod. 

25:6-9 

15:1-18 

Quasi Modo Genti 

I Sun. After 

Gen. 

32:22-30 


Mt. 20:1-16 
Lk. 8:4-15 
Lk. 18:31-43 
Mt. 6:16-21 


Mt. 4:1-11 
Mt. 15:21-28 
Lk. 11:14-28 
Jn. 6:1-15 
Jn. 8:46-59 
Mt. 21:1-9/ 
26:1-27:66 
(see Horn footnote 
Mk. 14:3-9) 

Jn. 12:1-36 
Jn. 12:37-50 or 
Mk. 14:1—15:46 
Lk. 22:1-23:53 

Jn. 13:1-15 or 
Jn. 6:28-3 7 
Jn. 18:1-19:42 

Mt. 27:57-66 

Jn. 20:1-18 

Mk. 16:1-7 

Lk. 24:13-25 

Jn. 20:19-31 


I Co. 

9 

:24-10:5 

II Co 

• 

11:19-12 

I Co. 

1 

3:1-13 

I Jn. 

1 

: 5-9/ 

Phil. 

3 

: 7-12 

II Co 

• 

6:1-10 

I The 

5 • 

4:1-7 

Eph. 

5: 

1-9 

Gal . 

4: 

21-5:la 

Heb. 

11 

: 9-15 

Phil. 

2 

: 5-11 


I Pt. 2:21-24 
I Tim. 6:12-14 

Rev. 1:56-7 

I Co. 11:20-32 

Rev. 5:1-14 

I Pt. 3:17-22 

I Pt. 1:3-9 

I Co. 5:7-8 or 
I Co. 15:20-26 
Ac. 10:34-43 

I Jn. 5:4-12 
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Misericordia 
Domini 2nd 
Jubilate 3rd 
Cantate 4th 
Rogate 5th 
Ascension Day 
Holy Thursday 
Sunday After 
Ascension 


Ezek. 34:11-16 
Isa. 40:25-31 
Isa. 29:9-14 
Isa. 55:6-11 

II Ki. 2:9-15 or 

Isa. 32:14-20 


Jn. 10:11-16 
Jn. 16:16-22 
Jn. 16:4b-15 
Jn. 16:23b-30 

Mk. 16:14-20 

Jn. 15:26-16:4a 


I Pt. 2:21b—25 
I pt. 2:11-20 
James 1:17-21 
James 1:22-27 

Ac. 1:1-11 

I Pt. 4:7b-ll 
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A LECTION OF PASSAGES TAKEN FROM VARIOUS ENGLISH 
EDITIONS OF SERMONS AND THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS OF 
MARTIN LUTHER FOR USE WHEN PREACHING THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR FROM ADVENT TO EASTER 


A Key for Its Use: 


B - Bainton, Roland. Meditations on the Gospel . 

BX - Bainton, Roland. Martin Luther Christmas Book . 

H - Luther : Early Theological Works (Libraryof 
Christian Classics Vol. XVI). 

LW - American Edition of Luther 1 s Works . 

PE - Philadelphia Edition of Luther's Works . 

R - Luther. Lectures on Romans (Library of Christian 
Classics Vol. XV). 

S - Sanders. Devotional Readings from Luther 1 s Works 
for Every Day in the Year . 

Luther's Prefaces to the Books of the Bible can be 
found in LW Vol. 35, pp. 227ff and in PE Vol. VI, 
pp. 365ff. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


i 



ADVENT SEASON 


‘1st Sunday: 

Old Testament - Jeremiah 31:33-34 

pericope - LW 29:198; R 110 

32 - R 117 

33 - H 153; LW 1:304; 9:157; 27:234; 34:127; 

35:280; 36:200 

34 - LW 29:16; 36:139 
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I 


Gospel - Matthew 21:1-9 and Luke 3:1-6 


chapter 21 
oericooe 
2 
5 
9 


chapter 3 
pericope 
1 
2 

3 

4 


Matthew 21:1-9 
LVJ 48: 67n 

B 91-99; LVJ 13:11; 22:216 
R 346 

LW 43:44; S 424 

H 192; LW 22:49; 29:221; 35:87, 
PE I 302 

Luke 3:1-6 

LVJ 46:14; PE IV 215-216 
LW 22:39 
PE III 378 

LW 22:159, 172, 415; 26:19 
LW 22:127; 43:44 
LW 37:240 


219 


Epistle - Romans 13:11-14 

chapter 13 - H 234, 244 

oericope - R 369-377 

11 - LW 8:32; S 433 

12 - LW 40:17; 44:104; 45:245; PE I 276; 

S 443, 446 

13 - LW 4:15; PE IV 12 

14 - H 41; LW 24:407; 26:352; 27:69, 280, 

361; 30:110; 31:190 

♦2nd Sunday: 

Old Testament - Malachi 4;1-6 

2 - H 100, 355; LVJ 12:122, 134, 239; 14:99; 

23:282, 325; 29:296; 29:167, 189; 
32:236; 37:164n; R 155 

4 - H 182 

5 - LW 35:332 


Gospel - Luke 21:25-33 


chapter 21 
oericope 

25 

26 
28 

33 


LW 46:I8n 
PE IV 194 

LW 8:115; 32:280; 35:162; PE I 88; 

S 418, 428 
S 429 

LW 12:24; 29:158; 30:301; 35:316; 

PE VI 423; R 229; S 431 
LW 36:143; 40:333; S 437 
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Epistle - Romans 15:4-13 


chapter 15 
pericooe 
4 


5 

6 

7 

8 


LW 40:291; 48:402n 
R 410-414 

H 230; LW 1:225; 2:225, 325; 3:19, 222; 
4:274; 5:12, 27, 67, 192, 275, 278; 
7:202, 221; 9:23, 104; 12:149; 14:209, 
251, 320; 22:498; 27:25; 29:69; 30:310, 
321; 43:103, 107; PE I 113; S 394 
LW 14:244; 24:113; 53:61; PE VI 170; 

S 379 

LW 30:94; S 386 
LW 48:13; S 404 

LW 1:313; 14:332; 54:451; R 60, 62, 74 


♦3rd Sunday: 


Old Testament - Isaiah 40:1-8 


chapter 40 
1 
2 
3 

5 

6 


7 

8 


LW 35:17; PE IV 212 
LW 31:231; 35:121 
LW 8:209 
LW 27:397; R 84n 
LW 30:118 

LW 4:69, 70, 346, 347; 7:285; 13:103; 
22:101, 321; 30:44; 37:95n; 40:247, 
260 

LW 24:340; 44:279; PE IV 104 
LW 13:381; 14:77; 37:19; 40:198, 333; 
41:134, 189, 212; R 188n 


Gospel - Matthew 11:2-10 

2 - S 436 

3 - LW 22:49 

5 - H 89; LW 12:45; 14:183; 22:79, 102; 

26:105; 29:79, 160; 30:22; 40:277; 
46:224; S 444 

6 - LW 22:49; 23:282; 26:419, 427; 35:44; 

S 438 

7 - LW 8:212; 12:187; 13:31; 14:338; 21:252; 

29:11; 40:219; 41:212 

9 - LW 22:43, 64, 430; 45:87n; PE I 135 

10 - LW 35:332; 37:290n; 46:221; PE IV 143; 

S 448 


Epistle - I_ Corinthians 4; 1-5 

chapter 4 - LW 26:419; 29:182 

pericope - LW 53:73, 84-86 


i 
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1 - LW 12:171; 27;G2; 31:356; 34:243; 36:70, 

82, 93, 94, 113; 40:35; 46:221; 

51:305n; PE II 232, 246, 258f, 279, 
326; III 322; VI 179, 184; S 271 

2 - LW 23:191; 27:119 

3 - LW 32:182, 191; PE III 218; R 5, 8 

4 - H 248, 332, 354; LW 4:159; 14:148; 

26:124, 453; 31:246; 32:53, 55, 235; 
41:316; PE III 64, 67, 311; R 81, 105 

5 - LW 31:394; 45:70; R 87 

•4th Sunday: 

Old Testament - Deuteronomy 18:15-19 and Isaiah 

40:9-11 

Deuteronomy 18:15-19 
PE IV 216, 403 

LW 9:176-187; 22:485; 35:246 
H 127; LW 2:90, 91; 8:153; 9:176, 177n; 
22:78, 129, 308; 5:10; 23:35; 26:293; 
27:334; 29:186; 35:169; 46:351; 

PE VI 377 
LW 9:180 
LW 22:511 

LW 1:304; 8:310; 9:177n, 182, 311; 
22:284, 448, 487, 511; 34:74; 36:39; 
37:42n; PE II 198 
LW 9:165, 182; 22:78 

Isaiah 40:9-11 
9 - LW 27:144; 31:231 

10 - LW 13:134 

11 - LW 12:154 


chapter 18 - 
pericooe 
15 


16 

17 

18 


19 


Gospel - John 1:19-28 
pericope - LW 53:76-78 

19 - LW 22:126, 434; PE VI 180 

20 - LW 22:44, 62, 126, 439 

21 - LW 22:509; S 449 

23 - LW 22:172, 439 

24 - LW 41:105n 

26 - LW 22:43, 433; 37:274 

27 - LW 22:48, 62, 447, 476 

28 - LW 22:422 


Epistle - 

pericope 

4 


Philippians 4:4-7 


- LW 22:159 

- LW 8:47; 21:18; 

S 447 


27:93; 


29:75, 


54:16; 
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5 - LW 2:341; 43:177 

6 - H 111; LW 14:260; 29:175; 30:322; S 440 

7 - LW 26:293; 27:170, 375; 29:11, 189; 

30:95; 36:135; R 295; S 294, 442 


♦ CHRISTMAS DAY 

* 1st Service: 


Old Testament - Isaiah 9:2-7 


chapter 9 

- LW 7: x 

2 

- LW 3 7: 2 59n; 43:77 

3 

- LW 12:170 

4 

- H 140; LW 14:83; 27:224; 29:194 

6 

- H 271; LW 5:186; 13:239; 27:203, 224; 
31:14, 224, 298; 35:120; 37 : 74, 164n, 
361n; 53:131; 54:xviii; PE I 168; 

R 153 

7 

- LW 13:233; 14:262; 22:31 

Gospel - Luke 2:1-14 

chapter 2 

- LW l:241n; 13:233 

pericope 

- BX 35-50; LW 51:211-218 

1 

- LW 32:170; 44:94n; 51:211, 211n 

3 

- H 240 

4 

- PE V 225 

6 

- LW 43:44 

7 

- LW 27:122; 35:122; S 453 

8 

- LW 37:82; 90; 54:249; S 454 

9 

- LW 1:236 

10 

- LW 5:220; 22:203 

11 

- LW 13:233, 234, 235; 22:74, 362; 24:108; 
41:105; 51:214; 53:132; S 452 

12 

- LW 13:224; 35:236; 51:375 

13 

- H 42; LW 3:270; 29:121; 41:365n; 51:254 

14 

- LW 2:388, 392; 5:218; 22:203; 27:144, 
174; 35:36; 44:29; 53:21; 54:327; 

PE I 194 

Epistle - 

Titus 2:11-14 and I John 4:7-16 

Titus 2:11-14 

chapter 2 

- LW 14:227 

pericope 

- LW 48:237n, 255n 

12 

- LW 5:54; 27:173; 31:299; R 230 

13 

- LW 24:19; 29:62; 32:192 

14 

- LW 2:292; 21:350; 29:65; 30:270; 


PE III 191 
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I John 4:7-16 

10 - LV; 22: 368; 27:65 

11 - LW 48:301 

•♦Later Service 


Old Testament - Isaiah 45:1-8 
1 - LW 35:277; 45:222n 


3 

— 

LW 12:132 

4 

- 

LW 8:93 

7 

— 

LW 48:72 

8 

- 

H 123, 181; LW 34:31n, 58; 29:183, 216 

Gospel - 

John 1:1-14 

chapter 1 


LW 37:61 

pericope 

— 

B 21-24; LW 7:109; 22:5-125; 44:284n; 
46:I35n; 51:211; 54:435 

1 

— 

LW 1:16, 157; 5:130; 12:285; 24:365; 
37:133; 54:435, 445; S 458 

2 

— 

LV/ 37: 242n 

3 

— 

H 55; LW 12:285; 22:19, 74, 87; 30:293; 
37:61n; 41:82, 109; PE V 229 

4 

— 

LW 22:68, 80, 87; 30:223; 34:219; S 106 

5 

— 

LW 26:48 

6 

— 

R 297 

8 

— 

LW 32:248; S 225 

9 

— 

LW 4:177 

10 

— 

LW 22:74; 37:61n; 40:167 

11 

— 

LW 13:284 

12 

- 

H 84; LW 1:269; 4:367; 12:359; 22:100; 


XJ VV X • «- > 3 f J li- , J J t- £- * X ^ W j 

26:351; 27:184, 221, 279; 29:155, 214; 
30:45; 31:349; 35:370; 36:240; 41:82; 
43:62; 51:71; PE II 318, 392 


13 

- H 136; LW 1:268; 3:93; 4:28, 65, 235, 
241, 344, 345; 7:13, 18, 36, 167; 
8:232; 12:287; 13:302; 22:330; 26:42; 
29:191; 54:348; PE V 229; VI 451 

14 

- H 135, 349; LW 12:206; 21:353; 22:6, 346 
29:190; 32:228; 37:31, 133, 206, 211, 
250, 290n; 41:109, 346; 53:131; 54:197 
395; PE III 195; V 229; R lOn, 89, 188 

Epistle - 

entire 

Hebrews 1:1-12 

epistle 

- PE IV 212 

pericooe 

- H 29-49 

2 

- LW 1:18; 5:142; 22:20; 26:319; R 14 
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3 


6 

7 

8 

10 


H 55, 84; LW 1:21; 34:219, 2l9n; 36:39; 
PE II 198 

LW 12:48, 61; 13:235; 14:330; S 9 
LW 5:220; 12:134; 13:234; 29:121 
LW 12:202; 29:167, 194 
LW 12:230; 29:118 
LW 14:186 


| 



•St. Stephen's Day 12/26 


Old Testament - II Chronicles 24:17-22 


22 

- LW 13:184; 45:274n; PE IV 38 


Gospel - 

Matthew 23:34-39 


34 

- LW 27:169; 43:78n; 46:37 


35 

- LW 1:252, 255, 282; 13:184, 

188; 48:266 

37 

- H 100, 226; LW 2:50; 22:237; 
48:375 

29:167; 

38 

- R 315 


Epistle 

- Acts 6:8-7:60 and Acts 7:54-60 


6:8 

- LW 40:38; PE IV 80 


6:9 

- LW 29:136 


6:10 

- PE IV 80 


6:13 

- LW 24:338; PE III 316 


6:15 

- LW 1:236; 12:207; 29:81 


chapter 

7 - H 220 


7:1 

- LW 27:197 


7:2 

- PE IV 80 


7:5 

- H 214, 215; LW 4:224; 8:197; 

29:239 

7:6 

- LW 27:268 


7:14 

- LW 8:88 


7:22 

- LW 29:240 


7:27 

- LW 29:241 


7:43 

- LW 8:131, 200 


7:48 

- PE III 316, 395 


7:51 

- H 225 


7:52 

- LW 32:89; PE III 104; R 56 


7:53 

- LW 27:271; 36:182; R 46 


7:54 

- R 56 


7:55 

- LW 22:202; 37:66, 112, 279; 

40:216 

7:56 

- LW 13:245; 36:342; 40:221 


7:57 

- LW 36:266 


7:58 

- LW 36:74 


7:59 

- LW 41:322; 54:453 



1 
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*St. John the Evangelist 12/27 


Old Testament - Hosea 14:1-9 and Hosea 11:1-4 


! 

14:2 

- H ll2f; LW 12:409; 29:176:36:142 

j 

Gospel - 

John 2l:19b-24 

) 

ij 

19 

- LW 32:71; 45:153 

3 

3 

20 

- LW 3:299; PE III 422 

5 

21 

- LW 3:129; 4:39; 21:318; PE III 151 

| 

22 

- LW 3:129; 31:321; 36:345; PE III 426; 

? 

i 


S 416 

1 

i 

,j 

Epistle - 

I John 1:1-10 

1 

1 

- LW 3:229; 22:112, 124; 23:14; 54:198 

f 

5 

- LW 2:247; 30:239 


7 

- LW 30:285 

■1 

j 

8 

- H 300; LW 3:333; 14:168; 23:350; 27:230, 

t 

i 


372; 32:23; 34:118; 41:216; PE III 29; 

$ 

i 


R 81, 87, 114, 127, 142 

1 

9 

- LW 36:86; PE I 82; II 249; R 80; S 360 

\ 

10 

- LW 14:168; 32:25; PE III 32; R 80 

i 

4 

i 

♦Holy Innocents 12/28 

I 

* 

Old Testament - Jeremiah 31:15-17 

; 

15 

- LW 8:157 

i 

16 

- LW 21:291 

j 

i 

Gospel - 

Matthew 2:13-18 


pericope 

- BX 69-74 

j 

j 

16 

- LW 40:242; 43:44; 45:112n; R 47n 

i 

< 

i 

Epistle ■ 

- Revelation 14:1-5 

l 

2 

- LW 12:258 


♦1st Sunday After Christmas 


Old Testament - Isaiah 63:7-16 


14 

- LW 27:410 

| 

16 

- LW 4:316 


Gospel - 

Luke 2:33-40 

| 

33 

- S 21 


34 - H 53; LW 3:70, 241; 12:68; 13:274; 

22:17, 77; 27:343; 29:130; 31:333; 
32:141; 34:208; 36:94; 37:131; 46:64; 
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35 

48:16, 189; PE II 259: III 303; 
IV 260; R 64; S 24, 26 
- LW 7:174, 202; 27 ; 81 

36 

- LW 40:390; S 29 

37 

- LW 41:286 

38 

- LW 22:77 

39 

- B 34 

40 

- LW 22:73 

Epistle - 

Galatians 4:1-7 

chapter 4 

- LW 4:20; 29:194 

pericope 

- LW 26:359-394; 27:283-291; 36:38 


1 - LW 9:151n; 12:367; 27:202 

3 - LW 26:390, 402; 34:140 

4 - LW 9:43; 12:48; 22:6, 109, 323; 23:28; 

24:319; 26:274, 317, 360; 27:65, 77; 
31:344; 41:105; 43:159; PE II 313; 

V 225; S 427 


5 - LW 22:39; 27:284 

6 - LW 5:361; 27:189; R 233 

7 - LW 36:240 


Circumcision 1/1 

Old Testament - Joshua 24:14-24 

19 - LW 34:226 

20 - LW 54:302 

Gospel - Luke 2:21 

pericope - BX 69-71; S 7 

21 - LW 43:44 


Epistle - Galatians 3:23-29 


pericope 

23 

24 


25 

26 

27 

28 


LW 26 
LW 26 
H 140 
26: 
45: 
IV 

LW 26 
S 10 
LW 3: 
LW 13 
30: 
41: 
PE 


:335-358, 437; 27:276-282 
:346; 35:397n; PE VI 479 
; LW 1:109; 7:254; 9:48; 23:35; 

7; 27:16; 29:194; 40:302; 43:159; 
90n, ll3n, 356n; PE III 235; 

111; S 158 
: 390 

lOln; 30:32 

:331; 23:25; 26:98, 390; 27:204; 
55; 34:214; 36:139, 253n; 40:20; 
349; 44:308, 373; 45:88n; 46:39n; 


I 353; IV 240 


? 
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I 


I 


*2nd Sunday After Christmas 


Old Testament - I_ Samuel 2:1-10 

1 - LW 14:79; R 253 

3 - LW 14:247 

4 - LW 26:442 

5 - LW 21:347; 27:322; PE III 137 

6 - H 283; LW 3:348; 8:5, 10; 13:97; 14:335; 

31:44, 99, 141; 34:172, 174; PE I 115; 
III 361; R 42n, 240, 331 

7 - LW 7:249; R 240 

9 - LW 21:328; 27:322; PE III 163 


Gospel - John 1:14-18 


pericooe 

14 


16 

17 

18 


- LW 22:125-159 

- H 135, 349; LW 12:206; 21:353; 22:6, 

346; 29:190; 32:228; 37:31, 133, 206, 
211, 250, 290n; 41:109, 346; 44:284n; 
54:197, 395; PE III 195; V 229; R lOn, 
89, 188 

- H 349; LW 3:90; 9:6; 12:246; 22:48, 120, 

426, 434, 488, 495; 31:231 

- H 133; LW 12:61; 22:161, 426; 23:237; 

26:354; 27:15, 226, 407; 44:257; R 111 

- LW 1:18, 59; 5:50; 12:140; 22:9; 

26:396, 400; 30:297; 34:216 


Epistle - Titus 3:4-7 


chapter 3 

4 

5 


6 


- LW 13:386; 29:211 

- LW 3:155, 167; 8:176 

- LW 1:94; 22:176, 283, 515; 26:228, 352, 

353; 31:363; 34:113; 35:30; 36:60; 
40:19, 146; 41:151; 43:159; 51:16; 

PE I 57; II 221, 333; V 272 

- LW 8:308 


* EPIPHANY 


Old Testament - Isaiah 60:1-6 


pericope 

1 

3 

5 

6 


LW 13:269 
S 12, 14 

LW 2:245; I4:130n; 22:32 
LW 22:313 
LW 4:307 
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Gospel - Matthew 2:1-12 


chapter 2 
oericooe 
1 
4 
6 
9 

11 


- L Vi 46: 290 

- BX 53-55 

- LW 13:199; 43:44; S 13 

- LW 23:222; 40:251 

- LW 40:57; 54:301; PE VI 430 

- LW 46:36 

- LW 8:321; 36:294; 40:96 


Epistle 


23 

24 

25 

26 


5 

8 

9 


Colossians 1;23-27 and Ephesians 3;1-12 

Colossians 1:23-27 

- LW 30:121 

- LW 27:134; 30:23; 51:198 

- LW 46:237 

- LW 13:131; R 317 

Ephesians 3:1-12 

- LW 14:23; 34:T2 

- LW 2:247; 26:21 

- LW 22:20 


♦1st Sunday After Epiphany 


Old Testament - Ecclesiastes 12:1-7 


3 


LW 8:148 

4 

— 

LW 7:302 

7 

- 

R 309 

Gospel - 

Luke 2:41-52 

pericope 

— 

B 35-37; LW 22:519 

43 

- 

LW 43:44 

44-45 

— 

S 27 

46 

— 

LW 22:73 

47 

— 

LW 12:113 

48 

— 

LW 27:81; S 18 

49 

— 

LW 37:306; S 34 

50 

— 

S 44 

51 

— 

LW 22:73 

52 

— 

S 31 


Epistle - Romans 12:1-5 

chapter 12 - LW 12:294; 27:381 
pericope - R 320-335 

1 - H 112; LW 5:266; 9:124; 13:133; 24:243; 

29:16, 175; 31:86; 35:248; 36:145, 

173, 201, 227, 318; 51:374; PE VI 380; 
R 399; S 17 
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I 


2 - LW 2:48; 4:123; 7:115, 175, 177, 238; 

8:18, 30; 9:126; 29:30; 30:119; 31:84; 
51:372; S 25 

3 - LW 2:168; 21:271; 27:359; 29:29; 30:124; 

31:86; 41:358; 44:259n; 51:371-80; 

R 313, 327 

4 - LW 21:98; 27:359; 31:302; 44:130, 375; 

46:166; PE I 205; II 69; V 85; S 35 

5 - LW 35:70; 36:283 

•2nd Sunday After Epiphany 


Old Testament - Isaiah 61:1-6 

chapter 61 - LW 29:115 
pericooe - LW 22:195 

Iff - LW 3:241; 9:182; 14:184; 26:315; 40:288 
2 - LW 22:39 


Gospel - John 2:1-11 

pericope - B 43-46; LW 4:257; 53:242 
Iff - LW 12:259; S 39 

7 - LW 23:114; 37:183n 


Epistle - Romans 12;6-16a 
pericope - R 333-354 

6 - LW 1:354; 2:151; 3:130; 7:118; 9:25, 

220; 12:250; 22:105; 34:96; 36:195; 
37:262; 40:189; 44:99; 51:378; S 33 

7 - LW 9:119; 13:176; 22:255, 257, 264, 272; 

30:124, 160 


8 

- LW 

5: 

6; 7: 

191; 8 

o 

o 

i—i 

• • 

5 

9:220; 

• « 

i—1 

OJ 

134, 


193 

, 298 

; 29:102; 

45 

: 330; 

51:2 

■ 71; 


PE 

I 270 

; hi 

124; 

R 

354n 



9 

- LW 

29 

: 53 ; 

30:278 






10 

- LW 

3: 

197, 

199; 4 

: 208 


12:188 

; 21:330; 


22: 

98; 27:93, 

98, 

102; 31: 

387; 

36:294; 


45: 

117n; 

PE III 166, 

261 



11 

- LW 

3: 

29; 4 

: 272; 

14:7 

• 

21:326 

; PE III 161 

12 

- LW 

21 

: 234 







14 

- LW 

44 

: 101; 

PE I 

272; 

S 

20 



15 

- LW 

4: 

195; 

7:342; 

21: 

18 

; 27:300 


16 

- LW 

21 

; 300; 

51:14 

; PE 

III 128 

; k 

83; 


S 40, 201 


•3rd Sunday After Epiphany 


Old Testament - II_ Kings 5:1-15 

1 - LW 13:155; 24:80; 34:67; 41:228; 

46:248; PE IV 169; R 47n 
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3 - LW 22:99 

13 - LVJ 22:99; 51:148; R 149 

15 - LVJ 26:211 


Gospel - Matthew 8:1-13 and John 1 : 29-34 

Matthew 8:1-13 

chaoter 8 - LVJ 13:355; 30:242; 46:15; PE IV 216 

2 - S 46 

3 - LW 22:114; 37:133 

5 - LW 32:116 

8 - LW 31:272; 32:48; PE III 59 

10 - LW 22:196; 41:40; PE V 161; S 46 

11 - LW 12:152; 13:33, 269 

12 - LW 12:293 

13 - H 183; LW 8:18; 9:87n; 12:322; 29:17; 

32:49; 35:11; 36:123; 53:121; 

PE II 290, 370; S 55 


John 1:29-34 

pericope - LW 22:169-181 

29 - LW 1:192; 8:153, 208, 263, 312; 12:127, 

365, 389; 22:44, 51, 62, 72, 80, 87, 
344, 421, 425; 24:92; 26:32, 132, 138, 
143, 147, 151, 278, 379; 29:138, 168, 
194; 30:309; 31:97, 190, 224, 231; 
37:164-165, 174, 253, 255; 40:193, 

299; 41:111; 48:282; 51:376; 53:67; 

PE III 361; V 231; VI 176; R 299; 

S 326, 451 

30 - LW 12:394 

32 - LW 22:78; 37:301, 307 

33 - LW 22:160, 171 

Epistle - Romans 12;16b-2l 
pericope - R 353-357 

16 - LW 21:300; 51:14; PE III 128; R 83; 

S 40, 201 

17 - LW 14:244; 44:44, 140; PE I 210; II 81; 

R 398 

18 - H 235; LW 4:403; 27:375 

19 - LW 3:286; 9:83; 21:124, 148; 31:235; 

41:255; 43:33; 45:63n, 77, 81, 85, 87; 
46:25n, 28, 29, 107, 113; 54:301; 

PE II 50; III 212, 225, 228, 233; 

IV 223, 230, V 46, 51 

20 - LW 5:82; 21:122, 123; 43:19; 45:283; 

PE IV 45 

21 - LW 5:85; 12:281; 27:59 


! 
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: 4th Sunday After Epiphany 


Old Testament - Exodus 14:21-31 

chanter 

14 - H 222; LW 46:9; PE 

21 

- H 61; LW 2:107; 29 

22 

- LW 43:226 

25 

- LW 9:202, 297; 41: 

27 

- LW 13:130 

28 

- LW 2:259; 13:378 

Gospel - 

Matthew 8:23-27 

oericooe 

- LW 51:23-31 

24 

- LW 13:274 

25 

- LW 5:174 

26 

- LW 31:273 

Epistle 

- Romans 13:8-10 


chapter 13 - H 234, 244; LW 27:381; 30:267; 46:12; 

53:66; PE II 70; TV 214 

- LW 21:262, 269; R 366-369 

- LW 27:204, 348, 384; 30:78, 238; 

31:344; 36:241; 43:21; PE II 312; 

VI 175; S 16, 63 

- H 148; LW 27:357; 29:197; 36:227; 

40:97; S 62 

- H 248; LW 27:63, 65, 235; 31:354; 35:73 
41:18; 54:233; PE II 31, 198, 323, 
364; V 141; S 15, 355 


pericooe 

8 


9 

10 


*5th Sunday After Epiphany 

Old Testament - Ezekiel 33:10-16 


11 


- H 58; LW 2:22; 3:277; 4:57; 12:322, 333, 
336, 369, 378; 26:339; 29:135: 43:91; 
54:14, 16 


Gospel - Matthew 13;24-30 


pericope 

- B 74-75; LW 1:234 

; 53:48-49 

25 

- LW 1:219; 13:222; 
PE I 30 

21:212; 26:46; 

28 

- LW 31:245 


29 

- LW 9:243; 21:338; 

PE III 175 

30 

- LW 45:357n 


Epistle - 

Colossians 3:12-17 


chaoter 3 

- LW 27:238; 30:110 


12 

- LW 21:314; 30:97; 

48:383n; S 56 
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14 

- LW 

13 

: 63 ; 

34: 

125; 

PE IV 3 

12 


15 

- LW 

44 

: 108 






16 

- LW 

34 

: 157; 

53 

: 36, 

316; PE 

VI 

98 

17 

- LW 

4: 

269; 

5:284; 

7:355; 8 

: 69: 

12:72, 



289 

; 32: 

189 

; 44 

:41; 51: 

54n; 

PE I 25, 



184 

, 206 

; s 

53 






*6th Sunday After Epiphany 


Old Testament - Exodus 34:29-35 

oericooe - LW 35:245, 377 

29 ' - PE VI 376 

33ff - PE III 357 


Gospel - Matthew 17:1-9 


pericope 

1 

2 

3 

4 


LW 30:162 
LW 22:201; R 156 
LW 1:236 

LW 7:296; 22:340; 29:197; 48:361 
H 149; LW 29:197 

H 194; LW 2:274; 3:82; 4:126, 127; 

5:45, 348; 8:271, 272; 12:83, 84, 271, 
365; 13:78; 21:280; 22:77, 119, 257, 
259, 260, 445; 23:16, 121, 229, 281, 
343, 345; 24:58, 63, 65, 71; 27:35, 

88; 29:223; 30:164; 34:74; 35:135, 

162; 37:66, 279, 299n; 41:130, 173; 
46:51; 51:375, 376, 377, 379, 388; 
54:89, 323; PE II 434; IV 250; V 250 


Epistle - ll_ Peter 1:16-21 


16 - LW 30:221 

19 - H 159; LW 2:81; 4:378; 5:186, 255; 

14:31; 29:200; 36:119; 41:215; 51:311 

20 - LW 13:65; PE IV 314 

21 - LW 22:23; 24:366’; 35:285, 391; PE VI 413 


♦Septuagesima Sunday 

Old Testament - Jeremiah 9:23-24 

23 - H 330, 347; LW 4:154; 21:317, 331; 

32:181, 226; PE III 150, 168 

24 - LW 3:96; 4:156; 29:27 

Gospel - Matthew 20:1-16 

chapter 20 - LW 30:169 

Iff - LW 37:164 

2 - LW 40:387 


1 
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6 

- LW 

27:155 

11 

- LW 

21:319; PE III 153; R 302 

12 

- LW 

0 

j 

3:129, 131; 22:461; 26:206, 231, 
04, 446; 27:321 

13 

- LW 

40:117 

14 

- LW 

51:15 

15 

- PE 

III 153; R 83 

16 

- LW 

22:55; 27:393; 31:31, 232; R 257; 


S 49 

Epistle - I Corinthians 9:24-10:5 


oencope 

9:24 

9:26 

9:27 


9:28 

chapter 10 
10:3. 

10:2 

10:3 

10:4 


10:5 


LW 37:10, I48n, 237n 
LW 2:115; 27:337; 48:287; S 45 
LW 7:154; 13:140; 24:230; 29:218; 
32:193; R 335 

LW 4:238; 9:137, 151; 13:169; 29:30; 
31:359; 32:21; 43:22; PE II 329; 

III 28; R 201 
LW 26:77 

H 86; LW 3:222; 27:123; PE II 260 
H 86; LW 1:308; 21:154; 29:157; 36:95n, 
165; 40:197; PE III 196 
H 87; LW 2:152; 22:448; 29:158 
LW 32:18; 37:148n; 45:96; PE I 364; 

III 24; S 125 

H 335; LW 2:151; 4:120; 7:109; 9:60n; 
13:4; 14:304; 32:70, 200; 36:280, 

281, 282; 37:xii, 36-38, 78n, I64n, 
170, 173, 174, 176, 253, 275; 41:330; 
PE I 365; III 84; S 119 
LW 23:91; PE II 193 


♦Sexagesima Sunday 

Old Testament - Amos 8:11-12 


11 


- LW 31:346: PE II 314 


Gospel - Luke 8:4-15 

- LW 3:281 

- LW 23:393 

- LW 37:314 


pencope 

6 

8 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 


51 


- LW 9:272n; 24:402; S 

- LW 37:175, 253 

- LW 22:472 

- LW 51:294 

- H 121; LW 7:54; 12:387; 29:181; 41:167; 

PE V 288 
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Epistle - II. Corinthians 11:19-12; 9 

chapter 11 - LW 26:419; 27:187 
11:19-20- S 83 

11:20 - LW 46:29; PE IV 230 

11:21 - LW 35:186; S 117 

11:22 - LW 24:330 

11:23ff - LW 13:382; 26:419; 27:143, 299; 

PE III 322; S 42 
11:26 - LW 23:188; 27:186 

11:27 - LW 46:235; PE IV 157 

11:28 - LW 27:81; 36:115 

11:29 - LW 48:304; R 403 

11:30 - LW 21:271 

11:31 - LW 31:377; 45:103n; PE II 348 

12:1 - LW 27:302; 45:366n; 54:36 

12:2 - LW 13:28; 22:307; 31:129; 48:360, 366 

12:3 - LW 22:318 

12:4 - LW 1:88 

12:5 - LW 22:318 

12 : Iff - LW 1:350; 8:10, 73, 80; 9:89; 12:117, 
126, 297; 21:271; 22:416; 26:341, 

420; 27:101; 36:17; 54:95, 378; R 111; 
S 105 

12:9 - LW 7:101; 8:59; 12:79; 13:253; 14:134; 

21:336; 23:215; 24:87, 358; 26:419; 
31:137, 355; 46:32; 54:95; PE IV 234; 

R 274 

♦Quinquagesima Sunday 

Old Testament - Jeremiah 8:4-9 

Gospel - Luke 18:31-43 
chapter 18 - PE IV 212 
31 - S 54 

34 - LW 8:37; S 64 

35 - LW 43:44 

42 - S 68 

Epistle - I. Corinthians 13:1-13 

chapter 13 - H 200; LW 44:326, 334 

1 - LW 26:136, 352; 44:260; 51:71, 96; 

PE II 392, 430; R 397; S 60 

2 - LW 27:115, 336; 34:183, 195, 301, 307, 

308, 309, 315, 316, 318; 36:353; 
40:299; 44:298n; 51:96; PE II 421; 

R 198 

3 - LW 12:89; 21:80; PE I 189 
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4 

5 


6 

7 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


LENT 


LW 2:300; 27:93, 291; 30:277; 34:309; 
46:131; 51:297 

H 302; LW 1:261; 9:219; 21:194; 27:308, 
355; 29:84; 30:243, 249, 269; 31:65, 
304, 371; 37:201n; 43:23; 45:293n, 
296; 51:123, 297; PE II 342, 367; 

IV 57; R 226, 255, 369, 407 
LW 43:19 

LW 2:300; 3:31; 5:172; 9:166; 13:14; 
26:99, 119; 27:41, 59, 95, 106, 114, 
353, 357; 29:228; 30:123; 37:76; 
48:375; 51:297; PE V 68; R 162, 255 
LW 27:64; 29:115, 228; 30:243 
LW 24:400 
LW 44:369 
LW 4:188; 14:288 

LW 13:237; 26:113, 391; 30:268; 51:71; 
PE II 392; R 189n 

LW 2:333; 34:183, 301, 309n; 36:303; 
40:56; 41:146n; 43:22; S 48 


‘Ash Wednesday 


Old Testament - Joel 2:12-29 


13 

- LW 

73798; R '£> 94 

20 

- PE 

VI 425 

23 

- LW 

9:ll8n 

25 

- LW 

14:273n 

28 

- LW 

7:119, 121; 


319n, 401; 36:152; 40:391 


Gospel - Matthew 6:16-21 


chapter 6 
16 

17 

19 

20 
21 


- LW 30:102; 44:256-257 

- B 59-60; LW 12:246; 29:7; 31:84; 41:127; 

51:12; PE IV 341; V 248 

- LW 12:175; 32:232; 34:192 

- B 60-61; LW 31:390; 35:289; 46:245 

- LW 13:408 

- LW 9:69; 21:190 


Epistle - l_ John 1:5-9 and Philippians 3:7-12 

I John 1:5-9 

(see St. John the Evangelist 12/27) 
Philippians 3:7-12 

7f - LW 4:157; 9:214; 22:89; 27:187; 30:283; 

44:30 
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8 - LW 2:7; 4:52, 59; 12:162; 22:133; 26:41, 

154; R 103 

9 - LW 26:460; 27:187; 29:13, 79: S 402 

lOf - H 197 

12 - LW 5:230; 12:359, 407; 14:37; 21:205; 

45:20ln; R 19n 


*Invocabil: 1st Sunday in Lent 


Old Testament - Genesis 22:1-14 


chapter 22 - LW 5:19, 143, 242 


Dericooe 

- LW 

4:91-139; 54:68 

Iff' 

- LW 

4:97; R 122 

2ff 

- LW 

4:274; 5:161, 202; 35 


321; 37:129; 40:58; 46 

3 

- LW 

4:108 

5 

- LW 

26:116; 34:223; 48:57 

Off 

- LW 

5:36, 94 

12 

- LW 

1:241; 2:29; 34:124 

14 

- LW 

4:138; 14:152, 327 


36:182, 
R 326 


Gospel - Matthew 4;1-11 


chapter 4 
pericooe 
Iff' 

3ff 

4 


5ff 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Epistle - 

chapter 6 

1 

2 

3 

4 


- LW 46:12; PE IV 214 

- B 39-42; LW 54:79, 276 

- LW 4:389; 24:294; 37:315; 43:44; 

PE II 339; S 65 

- LW 1:149; 7:127; 22:71; 23:114; S 69 

- H 93, 182; LW 5:54, 61, 137, 144, 202; 

7:123; 14:192; 26:95; 29:162, 216; 
31:210, 345; 35:344; 36:45; 48:206; 

PE II 204, 314; III 375; R 105 

- LW 1:107 

- LW 1:146n; 30:312; S 70 

- LW 31:87; 35:200 

- LW 29:45; 41:334; 51:377 

- LW 22:204; 34:40; PE IV 360 

- H 173; LW 3:118; 5:49; 9:72; 12:72, 286: 

30:310; 54:469 

II Corinthians 6:1-10 

- LW 26:419 

- LW 3:288; 5:156; 23:262; 34:9; 45:157, 

351; PE III 427; IV 329, 107; R 321, 
372; S 79 

- LW 3:283; 4:405; 14:2l7n; 22:39; 45:157n; 

PE III 427; S 89 

- LW 27:104; 29:58; 45:65 

- LW 48:387; 54:58; R 321, 373 
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6 

- LW 27:376; 30:97 

7 

- LW 7:91; 27:117; 29:4; R 372 

8 

- LW 5:57; 7:98; 13:415; 21:19; 27:102, 


118; 43:18; 44:395 

9 

- H 283; LW 4:116 

10 

- LW 2:330; 13:240, 400; 21:13; 24:78; 

5 

v 

27:27; 31:44, 302; 51:350 

♦Reminiscere 

: 2nd Sunday in Lent 

i 

Old Testament - Exodus 33:12-23 

H 

chanter 

33 - LW 5:44 

15 

- LW 1:252; 5:123; R 164 

17 

- LW 22:157 

1 19 

- LW 12:323; R 30n, 268, 273 

! 20 

- LW 2:46; 4:66; 5:47; 7:103; 8:74; 26:28; 


34:216; 41:171; 43:239; 48:367 

23 

- LW 4:371; 5:44; 7:103; 8:30, 31, 32, 74; 

| 

23:397; 43:239 

! Gospel - 

Matthew 15:21-28 

f 

pericope 

- 3 71-73 

22f f 

- LW 43:250n; S 73 

24 

- LW 54:451 

25f f 

- S 74 

27 

- LW 1:292; 4:55; 23:403; 41:51; PE V 172 

28 

- LW 12:253; 31:272 

Epistle 

- I Thessalonians 4:1-7 

1 

- S 78 

3ff 

- H 235; LW 46:153; 51:358 

4 

- LW 5:38; 8:65; 9:237n 

5 

- LW 45:36 

6 

- LW 36:101; PE II 266 

* Oculi: 3rd Sunday in Lent 

Old Test 

ament - Jeremiah 26:1-15 

chapter 

26 - LW 46:14; PE IV 216 

3 

- LW 43:225n 

4 

- LW 24:302 

15 

- LW 54:65 

i 

j Gospel - 

Luke 11:14-28 

! 14 

- S 84 

: 15 

- PE III 317 

! 16 

- LW 9:74; PE II 369 

17 

J 

- LW 2:225; 44:336; 45:213 
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18 

- 

LW 1:113; 14:158 



20 

- 

LW 37:313; PS III 

317 


21 

— 

LW 3:179; 12:9, 20 

, 114, 

215; 13:14, 



409; 23:290; 26: 

193, 428, 452; 27:43; 



29:34; 34:89, 21 

3; 40:18, 43; R 161 

22 

— 

LW 1:190; 13:278; 

14:339; 

40:32 

23 

- 

LW 23:189; 31:65; 

34:207; 

36:160 

24 

— 

LW 12:382; 26:283, 

415; S 

75 

25 

— 

H 60, 205 



26 

— 

LW 12:166; 21:218; 

40:18, 

66 

27 

- 

LW 21:242; 32:108; 

46:221 


28 

- 

LW 36:124; 44:356; 

PE II 

291 

Epistle 

- Ephesians 5:1-9 




1 

2 

3 

5 


- H 294; LW 31:57; 35:36; S 100 

- LW 32:266 

- LW 40:17; S 85 

- LW 21:177, 190, 200; 22:425; 27:64, 369; 

40:294; 41:360 

- PE II 267 


♦Laetare: 4th Sunday in Lent 

Old Testament - Isaiah 55:1-7 


3 

6 

7 


- H 35; LW 29:114; S 148 

- LW 2:18; 23:262; S 123 

- LW 34:119 


Gospel - John 6:1-15 
chaoter 6 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


- H 172; LW 36:15, 16, 19, 20; 37:xii-xiii, 

xviii, 11, 84n, 93n, 98, 100, 114, 123, 
153, 234, 248-249, 360; 46:10, 11; 

PE IV 212 

- LW 54:377; PE II 304 

- LW 22:414 

- LW 36:170; 37:117 

- LW 7:251 

- LW 43:282 

- LW 22:114 

- LW 31:390; 40:305; 46:166; PE V 84 


Epistle - Galatians 4;21-5:la 

pericope - LW 26:359-394; 27:309-326 

4:21ff - LW 4:28 

4:22ff - LW 4:52; 13:355; 30:115; PE III 346, 353 
4:23 - LW 3:64 

4:24 - H 112n; LW 1:234; 13:19; 27:180; 54:340; 

PE III 347, 352 
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4:25 - LW 27:382 

4:29ff - LW 3:55; 4:17 

4:30 - LW 3:70; 4:49, 50; 26:441, 446 

4:31 - LVJ 53:31; PE VI 92 

5:1 - LW 40:134, 152; 44:179, 198n, 206; 

PE II 123, 144 

♦Judica: Passion Sunday 


Old Testament - Numbers 21:4-9 


chapter 

21 - LW 14:250 


5 

- LW 4:214; 35:257; PE VI 388 


6 

- LW 1:236; 2:136; 13:360 


7 

- PE I 238 


8 

- H 229; LW 1:227; 22:338, 348; 36 

: 259; 


40:87; 44:69n; PE I 138, 148, 

R 2l7n 

364; 

9 

- LW 1:96; 30:253; 31:161; 43:157; 
PE II 404 

51:82 

Gospel - 

John 8:46-59 


pericope 

- LW 23:422 


46 

- H 203; LW 29:229; 40:54; S 87 


47 

- LW 30:291; 36:142 


48f 

- LW 12:245; PE III 293; S 88 


49 

- LW 7:115 


50 

- LW 31:343; PE II 311 


51 

- LW 4:314; 7:298; 12:84; 13:268; 
41:310; PE I 139; S 103 

14:87; 

54 

- LW 22:150 


55 

- LW 30:239; 32:141 


56 

- LW 2:260, 261, 353, 377; 3:153, 

194, 


219; 5:18; 23:326; 26:239, 244 
27:268; 34:225 

? 

58 

- LW 1:13; 14:330; 22:321 


59 

- LW 22:207; 37:178 


Epistle 

- Hebrews 11:9-15 


chapter 

11 - H 25, 129; LW 22:310; PE II 260 


pericope 

- H 215-218 


9 

- H 21; LW 2:246; 3:318; 8:114; R 

122 

10 

- LW 1:315; 2:362 


11 

- LW 3:206; 36:105 


12 

- LW 36:313 


13 

- LW 12:113 


14 

- LW 4:198 
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•Palmarum: 6th Sunday in Lent 

Old Testament - Zechariah 9; 9-12 

9 - LW 1:298; 12:38; 22:43, 79, 195; 27:93; 

35:331 

Gospel - Matthew 21:1-9 , Matthew 26:1-27:66 or 
Mark 14;3-9 

Matthew 21;1-9 
(see 1st Sunday in Advent) 

Matthew 26:1-27:66 


chapter 26 

- 

LW" 

13:415; 36:20; PE II 179 

26:2 

— 

LW 

51:94; PE II 419 

26:4 

— 

PE 

V 242 

26:6 

— 

LW 

27:390 

26:8 

- 

LW 

35:179, 190; PE V 16 

26:11 

— 

LW 

5:261; 37:196, 275 

26:14 

— 

LW 

35:108; R 251 

26:15f 

— 

PE 

I 323 

26:20 

— 

LW 

37:205 

26:21ff 

— 

LW 

51:94; PE II 15, 419 

26:23 

— 

LW 

36:56 

26:24 

— 

LW 

41:332 

26:25 

— 

LW 

3 7:188n 

26:26f 

- 

LW 

3:124; 4:95; 8:194, 310; 


34:20, 81n, 35n; 35:82n, 246n; 36:31, 
37n, 40, 84, 162, 286, 295, 335; 

37:28, 307-310, 312, 313, 3l3n, 242, 
328; 40:142, 154, 175, 289; 43:151; 

44:55n; 51:89, 188, 379; 54:196, 417; 
PE I 223, 297; II 190, 193ff, 413; 

III 22, 68; S 128 

26:27 - LW 32:56; 34:68n; 36:20, 21, 23, 319; 

37:310-311; PE I 324; II 179, 180, 192 
26:28 - H 171, 177, 178, 186; LW 8:194, 310; 




29: 

209- 

213 

; 37: 

44, 

313, 

319-321, 328- 



330 

, 336; 

40:148, 

175; 

PE 

I 300; 



II 

182; 

R 

252 





26: 

29 

- LW 35 

: 67; 

36 

: 125; 

37 

: 315 ; 

PE 

III 26, 292 

26: 

34 

- LW 27 

: 344 







26: 

36f f 

- H 102 

; LW 

43 

: 44; 

54: 

107 



26: 

37f f 

- LW 2: 

335 







26: 

38 

- LW 12 

: 126 

; 24:7; 

54: 

430 



26: 

39f 

- LW 13 

: 345 

; 30:309 

; 54:65; 

R 

115 

26: 

41 

- H 233 

; LW 

3: 

8; 5: 

320 

; 13: 

138 

; 14:58; 



26: 

46; 

36: 

112; 

48: 

308; 

54: 

430; 



PE 

II 2 

78; 

R 213, 

370 



26: 

47f f 

- LW 43 

: 44, 

66n; 54 

: 37 

, 106 

, 107; R 251 
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26:49 

— 

LW 14:347; 30:144; 41:80; 1 
PE V 41 

26:52 


LW 9:74, 83; 21:148; 22:22 
45:87, 93n; 46:25, 30, 4 
54:152; PE III 232; IV 2 
V 84, 117 

26:53 

- 

LW 3:270; 23:302 

26:56 

— 

LW 43:66n 

26:57f 

- 

LW 36:288; 37:20n; 48:387 

26:60 

— 

LW 9:196 

26:61 

- 

LW 22:238 

26:68 

— 

LW 44:352 

26:69 

— 

LW 43:66n 

27:3ff 

- 

LW 34:171, 173 

j 27:4 

— 

LW 54:276 

27:5 

— 

LW 40:297; 41:343 

1 27:18 

- 

LW 13:415 

i 27:25 

— 

LW 14:267 

i 27:26 

- 

LW 36:204, 207 

! 27:27 

— 

LW 43:45 

1 27:28ff 

— 

LW 27:122 

: 27:29 

— 

LW 36:291, 292; PE III 330 

! 27:31 

— 

LW 43:45 

j 27:34 

— 

LW 12:243; 22:517; 27:111; 
PE II 413; R 233 

27:35 

- 

PE II 94 

27:37 

- 

LW 48:145 

27:40 

— 

LW 51:41 

j 27:42 

— 

LW 24:378 

j 27:44 

- 

LW 32:171 

27:45ff 

— 

B 131-137; LW 32:170 

! 27:46 

i 

— 

LW 7:211; 12:126, 128; 26: 
54:430 

! 27:49 

— 

LW 14:89 

! 27:50 

— 

R 309 

i 27:51 

- 

LW 29:203 

! 27;52f 

— 

LW 8:313, 333; 13:85 

i 27:56 

- 

LW 27:195 

j 27:64 

! 

1 


LW 36:228; 43:45 

Mark 14:3-9 

| chapter 14 

- 

LW 36:20; PE II 179 

\ pericope 

- 

B 114-116 

I 4 

- 

LW 35:90n; V 16 


43:45; 51 


: 372 ; 30: 


Epistle 

5f 


Philippians 2:5-11 

- LW 27:389; 31:295, 297, 301, 366; 
44:140; 48:13; 51:37; PE I 130; 
II 81, 336; R 403, 409 
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of - H 66; LW 9:171; 12:127; 22:112, 507; 

27:393; 29:142; 31:301, 344; 41:226; 

PE II 313; V 226; R 7n 

7 - H 101; LW 12:123; 13:344; 22:73, 112; 

24:189; 26:284; 29:23, 24, 130; 31:55, 
365; 32:145; 35:58; 37:231n; 45:120; 

PE II 17, 109, 335; R 173, 188 

8 - LW 13:346; 22:121, 138; 26:171, 175, 

370; 29:72; 34:119; 43:149 

9 - H 52; LW 12:101, 131; 13:233, 236; 

37:293; 43:27 

10 - LW 13:257; 24:376; 36:294 

HOLY WEEK 

•Monday of Holy Week 

Old Testament - Isaiah 50:5-10 

7 - LW 12:217; R 274 

8 - LW 9:57n 


Gospel - John 12:1-36 

chapter 12 - H 178; LW 29:215 
3ff - LW 12:175, 249 

6 - LW 21:169; 54:108 


8 

- H 198; LW 9:148; 29:226 

15 

- S 426 

21 

- LW 22:251 

! 24 

- LW 5:146; 7:136, 203, 210; 8:37; 12:112; 
23:161; PE III 304; R I81n, 4l2n 

25f 

- LW 4:85, 147; 14:162; 21:90; 27:181; 

R 189, 202n, 263, 406 

! 26 

- LW 13:245 

i 27 

- LW 54:127 

i 31 

- LW 37:17n; 40:303; 41:169; 48:267 

I 32 

i 

- LW 22:331; 23:161, 374; 24:21, 86, 414; 
27:366; 51:28 

! 35ff 

- LW 5:157; 13:152; 22:32; 40:129 

I 36 

5 

- LW 3:283; 4:214 

i Epistle 

.j —i- 

- I Peter 2:21-24 


H 46, 88; LW 13:379; 26:165, 352; 

27:238; 29:123, 159; 31:300; 35:119; 
36:146; 40:149; S 107 
H 145; LW 22:109, 113, 121, 244, 265, 

495; 26:189, 370; 27:64: 29:195; 51:277 
LW 5:108; 13:341; 14:257,'315; 43:164; 
45:274; 46:30; PE IV 38, 232; S 59, 67 


2lf 

22 

23 
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i 



i 


i 

i 


j 
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24 - LW 13:321; 22:51: 26:126; 27:233, 389; 

29:68; 34:111; 51:297; R 184n 


♦Tuesday of Holy Week 

Old Testament - Jeremiah 11:18-20 

19 - LW 7:68; 14:77; 37:113-114 


Gospel - John 12:37-50 and Mark 14:1-15:46 


chapter 12 

38 

39 

40 
44 
47 
49 


chapter 14 
14:1 
14:4 
14:22ff 


14:23 

14:24 


14:25 

14:29 

14:32ff 

14:38 

14:46 

14:58 

15:15 

15:23 

15:34 

15:37 

15:40 


John 12:37-50 

H 178 

LW 34:111 

LW 54:63 

LW 37:20 

LW 54:470 

LW 12:218; 26:368 

LW 12:84; 14:329 

Mark 14:1-15:46 
LW 36:20; PE II 179 
FE V 242 


LW 

35 

:190n; PE 

V 

16 



LW 

4: 

95; 32:56 

; 3 

5:82n; 

36: 

31, 37n, 84, 


162 

, 286; 37 

: 28 

, 210- 

314, 

328; 


40: 

175, 289; 

51 

s 187; 

53:30; PE I 297; 


II 

190; III 

68; 

S 128 



LW 

36 

:20; 37:310, 

311, 

313, 

315; 


PE 

II 179 





H 

177 

, 178; LW 

29 

: 213, 

214; 

36:34, 38; 


37: 

319-320, 

328 

, 333 , 

336 

; 40:148, 


175 

; R 252 




LW 

36 

:125; 37: 

315 





LW 24:9 
H 102 
H 233 
LW 43:44 
LW 22:238 
LW 36:204, 207 
LW 51:89 
PE III 217 
PE III 217; R 182 
LW 27:195 


Epistle - I_ Timothy 6:12-14 
(see preface) 
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•Wednesday of Holy Week 

Old Testament - Isaiah 62:11-63:7 


and 


i 

■i 

* 

* 

<4 

62:11 


Isaiah 52:13-5i:"j 

Isaiah 62:11-63:7 

LW 29:83 

i 

5 

63:3 

- 

LW 32:x 

! 

1 

52:13 


Isaiah 52:13-53:3 

LW 1:161 

5 

3 

52:14 

— 

LW 12:123 

* 

I 

52:15 

— 

LW 12:68, 69; 35:218, 324n; PE VI 430; 

chapter 53 


R 416 

H 71, 71n; LW l:161n; 7:x; 12:129; 

•i 

| 

| 

53:1 


29:144; 35:118, 275; PE IV 214; VI 405 
LW 8:245; 13:284; 21:239; 22:79; 27:248; 

l 

\ 

53: 2f 

_ 

29:145; 34:111; PE III 177 

H 162, 283; LW 4:6; 5:185; 12:123, 128; 

l 

53:3 


14:300; 29:203; 31:44; PE III 177; 

R 412 

LW 7:210; 14:298; 26:132; 34:128; 

F 

54:262 

Gospel - Luke 22:1-23:53 


chapter 22 

— 

PE II 179 


22:2 

- 

LW 40:122n; PE V 242 


22:3 

— 

R 9n 


22:14 

— 

LW 37:316; 48:317 


22:15 

- 

LW 35:87; PE I 302; III 302 


22:17 

- 

LW 32:56; 36:286; 37:311, 314; 44:55n; 

j 

22:18 


PE I 310 

LW 36:125; 37:312, 316, 317 

| 

22:19 


H 185; LW 3:163; 7:217; 12:369; 13:27; 


22:20 


22:25 

22:26 

22:27 

22:28 

22:29 


23:92; 29:214, 220; 35:82n; 36:31, 38, 
41, 44, 84, 111, 163, 335; 37 : 28n, 44, 
45, 142, 187-189, 273, 3l3n, 314-331; 
40:22, 24, 175, 289; PE I 223, 297, 
300, 320; II 14, 190, 197; III 68, 73; 
S 128, 391, 400 

- H 171, 177, 186; LW 23:92; 29:209, 213; 

35:84, 246n: 36:22, 34, 37, 40; 319; 
37:43, 318-320, 336, 337; 40:148, 165, 
175, 217; 53:30, 81; PE I 299; 

II 195f, 199; VI 92; R 252 

- LW 2:274; 13:194; 14:68; 30:137; 31:387, 

36:157; 45:118; PE II 109; III 263 

- LW 41:131; PE IV 251 

- LW 31:298 

- LW 26:420; 41:13 

- H 177; LW 29:214 
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22:31 - LW 1:145; 22:259; 51:310 

22:32 - LW 2:99; 8:27; 31:321; 44:135; 48:289; 

PE I 120; II 75 
22:33 - LW 8:53; 24:332 

22:35 - LW 21:169 

22:36 - LVJ 51:90 

22:37 - LW 27:261 

22:38 - LW 32:168 

22:40 - H 103; LW 40:303 

22:41 - LW 12:126; 26:372 

22:42 - LW 32:285 

22:43 - LW 22:111; 54:430 

22:44 - LW 7:302; 13:263, 280, 345; 22:346; 

26:370; 54:65, 430 
22:45 - LW 5:211 

22:48 - LW 37:28 

22:53 - LW 22:207; 23:256; 48:233 

22:55 - LW 46:102; PE V 41 

22:56 - LW 24:10n 

22:61 - LW 34:171, 173 

23:2 - LW 22:89; 43:78n 

23:6 - LW 48:146 

23:7 - LW 45:ll2n 

23:12 - LW 34:88 

23:13 - LW 43:45 

23:14 - PE I 240 

23:18 - LW 14:315; 24:200 

23:24 - LW 13:341 

23:26 - PE II 414 

23:28 - LW 27:300; 32:285; PE I 256; V 135 

23:30 - R 161, 285 

23:31 - LW 40:297 

23:33 - R 251 

23:34 - H 186; LW 7:44; 14:257; 21:75, 153; 

29:175, 220; 31:306; 43:164: 44:71; 
45:275; 46:30 
23:35 - PE I 238 

23:38 - R 113n 

23:39 - LW 54:17, 198; PE I 238 

23:40 - LW 46:l72n 

23:41 - H 113; LW 41:252 

23:42 - LW 30:291 

23:43 - LW 1:88; 4:314, 316; 43:365; 54:446 

23:50 - LW 43:45 

Epistle - Revelation 1:5b-7 

6 - LW 35:101; PE I 316 
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♦Thursday in Holy Week 


Old Testament - Exodus 12:1-14 


chapter 12 

- LW 51:3On 


1 

- LW 35:243 


2 

- LW l:37n; 2:92; 9:154 


7 

- LW 22:162; 43:5-6, 44 


5 

- LW 36:182 


6 

- LW 13:371 


7 

- PE I 137 


8 

- LW 35:56; 48:231; PE II 15 


10 

- LW 9:158 


11 

- LW 9:155; 27:289; 37:36, 38, 45n, 

52n 


78n, 197n, 275; 48:67; PE I 41; 

II 

13 

- PE I 137 


Gospel - John 13:1-15 and John 6:28-37 



John 13:1-15 


chapter 13 

- LW 46:lS 


pericope 

- B 116-118 


Iff 

- LW 3:245; 35:372; 37:83, 210; PE : 

II 1 

4ff 

- LW 3:245n 


5 

- LW 7:337 


6 

- LW 3:172 


7 

- LW 7:103; 8:8, 30, 32, 37 


10 

- H 352; LW 30:69; 32:158, 232 


llff 

- R 182, 183 


13 

- LW 3 7:164n 


14 

- LW 32:158 


15 

- LW 2:337; 26:246; 36:166; 40:132 



John 6:28-37 


oericope 

- LW 23:20-61 


28ff 

- H 45; LW 29:123; 31:347; 37:360n; 



PE I 187 


29 

- LW 30:233, 263; 36:15; 44:23, 296 

7 


PE I 190; III 339 


33 

- LW 37:100, 145 


34 

- LW 23:44 


35 

- H 159; LW 23:50, 118; 29:201; 36: 

15; 


37:113; 46:175n; PE II 174 


36 

- LW 23:49 


37 

- LW 23:246; 54:330; PE II 42 



Epistle - I Corinthians 11:20-32 

chapter 11 - PE II 179 

*2Of - LW 13:313, 336; 37:343; PE II 

2lf - LW 35:94; 36:24; PE I 309; II 

V 13 


213 

16, 183; 
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22 - LW 26:187; 40:165 

23ff - LW 29:90; 32: 57; 35:37; 36: 16, 24, 31 , 

34, 37, 37n, 84, 118, 163, 284, 286; 
37:187, 266: 40:24; 44:55n; 54:113, 

196; PE I 223; II 175, 133, 190, 193, 
196, 285; III 69; VI 182; S 123 
24ff - H 178, 185; LW 2:385, 387; 4:95, 236; 

13:356, 366, 371, 377; 34:73; 35:82n, 
105; 37:28n, 43 , 45, 129n, 142, 187- 
189, 265, 273, 317-319, 327-329, 331- 
332, 340-342, 348; 40:22, 24, 122, 

133, 154, 175, 180, 208, 215, 289; 
43:151; 53:34; 54:91; PE II 195, 

199f, 203, 247, 277 


25 

- H 

177; 

LW 

29:201; 

36:27, 

34, 

37, 

40, 



350; 

37 

: 319-321, 

328-3 

30, 

333- 

335 ; 



40:150, 

175, 292 

; 54:463; 

PE I 

300, 



323 ; 

II 

193; VI 

92 




26 

- H 

178; 

LW 

9:157n; 

29:214 

; 31 

: 210 

; 32:58; 



34:75; 

35:87, 106; 36: 

31, 

173, 

183 , 



349; 

37 

: 126, 157 

, 188- 

190, 

195 

, 338- 



348, 

358; 40:22, 

208, 

216; 

48: 

317; 



53:11; 

PE I 225, 

302, 

320; 

III 

70 

27 

- LW 29: 

120 

; 30:36; 

37:86, 

122n, 341-343, 



358; 

40 

: 182, 289 

, 292, 

296 

; 51 

: 94n; 



PE III 

70; S 133 





28 

- LW 29: 

162 

; 32:55; 

36:264 

; 37 

: 339 

-341, 



346, 

347, 358; 40:185; 

43: 

152; 

54:58; 


PE III 67, 70 

29 - LW 2:47; 31:194; 35:62; 36:43; 37:124, 

347-348, 360; 40:180, 181; 53:105; 

PE II 21; III 70 

30 - LW 35:65n, 40; PE II 24 

31 - H 283; LW 3:225; 7:238; 22:379; 31:44, 

90; 32:33, 64; PE III 41; R 265 

32 - LW 3:300; 13:115; 40:287 

•Good Friday 

Old Testament - Isaiah 53:4-12 and Hosea 6:1-6 

Isaiah 53:4-12 
chapter 53 - PE IV 214 

4 - H 103; LW 27:342, 389; 29:169; 32:63; 

34:111; PE III 75; R 409; S 104 

5 - LW 22:34; 30:85; 53:133 

6 - H 34; LW 12:154; 22:163, 168; 26:37, 

278, 286, 292; 27:342; 29:77, 112; 

30:86; S 109 

7 - LW 30:37 
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i 

i 

j 238 


8 

- LW 3:116; 

7:99; 12:128; 22:168; 26:37 

9 

- H 145; LW 

12:239; 22:109, 113, 120, 


121, 140, 265, 495; 29:195; 30:85: 
34:75, 119; 51:277 


10 

— 

LW 7:258; 9:216; 22:111 

11 

— 

LW 12:127, 326, 386; 26:402; 30:119; 
40:206, 208 

12 


LW 13:320; 22:230, 248, 341; 26:277; 
27:44, 261; 31:190; PE IV 186 

Hosea 6:1-6 

1 

- 

LW 13:97 

5 

— 

LW 7:231 

6 

- 

LW 3:153; 7:285, 315; 12:323; 21:131 

Gospel - 

John 18:1-19:42 

chapter : 

L8 - 

LW 13:20 

oericope 

- 

B 118-131 

18:2 

— 

LW 54:107 

18:10 

— 

LW 36:224; 45:274n; 46:29 

18:12 

— 

LW 48:387 

18:15 

— 

LW 54:108 

18:19 

- 

LW 32:111 

18:20 

— 

LW 21:8 

18:22 

— 

LW 21:106; 35:107; 45:274n; PE I 322 

18:23 

— 

LW 3:57; 7:115; 21:112; 40:55; 45:274 
PE IV 37 

18:25 

— 

LW 54:108 

18:28 

— 

LW 21:74; PE III 104 

18:30 

— 

H 319; LW 32:159 

18:31 

— 

PE IV 38 

18:36 

- 

LW 2:37; 12:103; 31:353, 373; 34:211; 


40:51, 355; 44:140; 45:88, 93n; 46:81, 
97, 166; PE I 349; II 323, 344; 

III 234; IV 277; V 84 


18:37 

— 

LW 34:21, 

82n 


18:38 

- 

LW 24:287 



19:7 

- 

LW 22:89 



19:9 

- 

LW 48:146 



19:11 

— 

LW 14:257; 

30:78; 

45:274; 46:195; 



48:262, 

395; PE 

IV 38; V 114; R 358 

19:15 

- 

LW 46:20; 

PE IV 222 

19:16 

— 

LW 43:277 



19:25 

- 

LW 27:195 



19:26 

- 

LW 12:115 



19:29 

— 

LW 43:62; 

R 233 


19:30 

— 

H 186; LW 

27:228; 

29:220 

19:33 

- 

LW 37:266 



19:34 

— 

LW 8:258; 

51:324 


19:35 

- 

LW 51:325 
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19:36 - LW 37:130 

19:38 - LW 37:2On 

19:39 - LW 22:353 

Epi stle - Revelation 5:1-14 

- LW 12:296 

- LW 48:265 

- LW 35:101; 36:140; 40:21; PE I 316; 

II 66; R 359 

- LW 37:262 

♦Saturday of Holy Week 

Old Testament - Exodus 13:17-22 
chapter 13 - H 235 

I8ff - LW 14:337; 32:30; 43:282; PE I 364; 

III 38 

21 - LW 13:5, 8; 26:232; 44:74; PE I 243 

Gospel - Matthew 27:5 7-66 

(see Palmarum Sunday) 


Epistle - 

I Peter 3:17-22 


chapter 3 

- LW 13:48, 154; 40 

: 83 

17 

- LW 5:381; 30:16 


18ff 

- LW 2:85; 27:302; 

30:117; 34:157; 


36:138; 37:250; 

43:27 

19 

- LW 48:361 


20f 

- LW 29:237; 35:31; 

PE I 59 

21 

- H 304; LW 2:151, 

155; 29:82; 31:67 

22 

- LW 2:151; 12:134; 

13:236 


♦Easter Sunday 


3 

9 

10 

12 


Early Service 


Old Testament - Isaiah 25:6-9 and Daniel 3:8-25 

Isaiah 25:6-9 

7f - LW 53:32$; PE VI 591 

8 - LW 22:34 

Daniel 3:8-25 

chapter 3 - H 224; LW 3l:$4; T8:189 

pericope - LW 4:137; 36:302 

I3ff - LW 12:240 

17 - LW 4:129 

21 - LW 44:351 

22 - LW 44:268 
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23 - LW 44:287 

25 - LW 3:274 

Gospel - John 20:1-18 

chapter 20 - LW 41:320, 321 

i - LW 36:32n, 69; 37:329n 

14 - LW 37:66 

15ff - LW 3:263; 37:76; PE II 90 

lbff - S 136 

17 - B 141-144; LW 26:43; 41:352n; 43:65; 

53:135; 54:208; S 139 

Epistle - _I Peter 1:3-9 

chapter 1 - LW 30:221; 46:12; PE IV 214 

6 - LW 13:382; 30:109; 43:185; 51:200; 

R 157 

7 - LW 24:47n; 30:126 
Later Service 

Old Testament - Daniel 3:8-25 and Isaiah 25:6-9 

(see Easter Sunday: early service) 

Gospel - Mark 16:1-7 

3ff - B 138-141 

4 - LW 36:32n, 69 

5 - LW 3:6In, 106 

7 - LW 8:26 

Epistle - I_ Corinthians 5:7-8 and 
I_ Corinthians 15:20 -76“ 

I Corinthians 5:7-8 
chapter 5 - H 753 


Iff 

- LW 9:157n; 13:355 

; 22:178 

; 27:339; 


32:248; 35:85; 

36:299; 

37:197, 253 


274n; 48:67; PE 

I 41: S 

58 

8 

- H 353; LW 9:157; 

32:233 



I Corinthians 15: 

20-26 


chapter 

15 - LW 3:239n 



20 

- LW 1:348; 30:112 



22 

- LW 12:230; 22:30; 

53:329; 

PE VI 292; 


R 173 



23 

- LW 30:163 



24 

- LW 12:232; 27:64; 

46:127; 

PE V 64 

25 

- LW 4:357; 12:285; 

13:259, 

261 

26 

- H 42; LW 22:385; 

27:319; 

43:27 
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♦Monday After Easter 

Old Testament - Exodus 15:1-18 

chapter 15 - LW 43:261n 

1 - LW 14:79, 245 

2 - LW 14:77 

3 - LW 43:281 

13 - LW 7:172 

Gospel - Luke 24:13-25 

19 - LW 14:302 

21 - LW 37:202 

25 - LW 21:78 

Epistle - Acts 10:34-43 

chapter 10 - LW 14:23; 30:298; 34:126; PE IV 214 
pericope - PE V 189 

34ff - LW 3:129, 130; 4:64; 5:51; 7:201; 

9:145; 12:293; 22:186; 27:281; 32:145; 
35:363; 41:325n; 45:98; 54:63; 

46:285n; PE III 244 
35 - LW 43:225 

37 - LW 22:217 

38 - LW 54: 53 ; PE IV 2 73 

41 - LW 30:225 

42 - LW 29:13 

43 - LW 8:312; 24:92; 51:278; S 116 

44 - PE III 244 

♦Quasi Modo Genti - 1st Sunday After Easter 


Old Testament - 

Genesis 32:22- 

-30 



chapter 32 - 

LW 

7:114; 

48 

: 320 




24ff 

LW 

8:163; 

21 

s 351; 

1 35:199; 

; PE III 

192; 


V 23 






25 

LW 

8:139 






26f f 

LW 

4:322; 

5: 

161 




28 

LW 

5:160; 

7: 

303; 

21:351; 

32:193; 

36:134; 


PE III 193 
30 - LW 8:163 

Gospel - John 20;19-31 

pericope - LW 51:60, 315; 54:149 

19 - LW 14:227; 36:32; 37:66n, 216-218; 

51:60-66, 315; 54:149; S 138 
21 - LW 41:319; 51:61; S 255 
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22ff 

- LW 31:281; 37:133; 14:470: PE I 
376f; II 75 

3 73f, 

23 

- LW 3:185; 31:104; 36:82; 41:195 

2 53 • 


44:134n, 48:288, 294; 51:326; 
II 245; S 344, 353 

PE I 97; 

25 

- S 259 


26 

- LW 36:32; 37:66n, 216-218; 51:62 

27 

- LW 12:365; 32:11; 51:61; FE III 

15 

28 

- LW 24:94; S 260 


29 

- LW 289n 


30 

- LW 22:252 


31 

- LW 30:321 


Epistle 

- I John 5:4-12 


chaoter 

5 - LW 30:11 


4ff 

- LW 5:206, 231: 9:42n; 23:183; 26:31, 


162, 282, 369; 27:4; 30:281, 

R 188; S 155, 164 

313; 

5 

- R 188 


6 

- LW 51:325, 327; S 177 


Miscordia Domini - 2nd Sunday After Easter 


Old Testament - Ezekiel 34:11-16 


chapter 

34 - LW 35:283 


16 

- LW 12:155 


Gospel - 

John 10:11-16 


pericope 

- B 98-99 


11 

- LW 12:317; 30:270; 37:xii, 38; 
43:121; 46:146; 48:396; S 159 

40:194; 

12ff 

- LW 12:155; 32:146; PE I 388f; R 
388 

163, 

14 

- LW 12:158; 45:105; S 152 


15 

- LW 2:138; 40:194 


16 

- LW 2:215; 14:10 


EDistle 

- I Peter 2:2lb-25 

(see Monday of Holy Week) 

Add vs. 25 below 


25 

- LW 4:310; 7:99, 100; 8:268; 12: 

155; 


22:61; 30:134; 40:40; 41:330; 

48:286 

Jubilate - 

3rd Sunday After Easter 


Old Testament - Isaiah 40:25-31 


26 

- LW 22:12 


31 

- LW 3:323 
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Gospel - John 16:16-22 


pericope 

16 

19 

20 
21 
22 


LW 24:8n, 374-382; 51:200 
LW 48:202; S 113 
PE V 242 

LW 3:283; 43:184; S 181 
LW 4:10; 7:49; 8:24; R 258 
LVJ 43:185 


Epistle - I Peter 2:11-20 


chapter 2 
Ilf f 

12 

13 


- LW 8:83; 46:12; PE IV 214 

- LW 27:363; 32:20, 214, 231; 44:106: 


PE 

LW 30 
LW 12 
31: 
43: 
110 


I 277; 
: 109; 

: 36, 
112 


Ill 26: 
45:73; 

13 


213 


R 254 


, S 

PE III 221; 

, 80; 13:48, 214; 26:448; 

, 385; 34:334; 40:285, 304; 

; 44:91, 131; 45:63, 86, 94, 
-111; 46:51, 95, 98, 238; 48:260; 


PE I 
239, 
R 3 


386; II 71, 109; III 211, 231, 
255, 256; IV 294, 159; V 35; 


58, 360 


14f 

- LW 9:145; 13:154; 21:23; 22:95, 132; 
40:306; 43:272; 45:91; 46:25, 70n, 

73; PE I 262; II 90; III 233, 236; 

IV 268 

15 

- LW 44:131; 45:66n; PE II 71, 109; III 

! 16 

i 

| 

- LW 26:344; 27:49, 347; 36:261; 44:35, 
400; 46:32n, 36n; PE I 200; R 116, 

\ 

358, 387 

17 

- LW 8:321; R 391 

18f 

i 

1 

j 

- LW 40:285; 44:97; 46:28; PE I 268; 

II 365; IV 352 

- LW 44:92n; PE I 263 

19f 

20 

- S 129 

♦Cantate - 

4th Sunday After Easter 

Old Testament - Isaiah 29:9-14 

10 

- PE VI 416 

11 

- LW 3:37; 7:149; 35:284, 288; 54:408 

12 

- LW 3:37, 69 

13 

- LW 4:100; 13:70; 22:81; 24:327; 36:240 
40:30; 53:334; PE II 432; IV 320; 

VI 412; R 231, 347 

14 

- LW 4:351-352; 51:39 


214 
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Gospel - John 16:4b-15 

chapter 16 - LVJ 13:381 

pericope - LVJ 24:8n, 331-374 

4 - LVJ 5:234; 12:221 

5ff - LW 3:205; 24:8n 

7 - LW 13:20; 23:162; 24:186; 37:xii; 

40:202; 44:241n; 51:113 

8ff - LW 9:158; 21:56, 119; 22:301; 23:317; 

29:28; 30:249; 32:206; 35:319; 40:82, 
149; 41:364; 48:375; PE VI 426; S 115, 
145, 146 

11 - LVJ 1:188; 5:227, 240; 21:193; 22:24; 

26:190; 27:24; 32:206; 40:303; 41:169; 
45:158; PE III 428 

12 - LW 4:125; 30:306 

13 - LW 14:202; 24:364; 30:307; 34:73; 

41:122; 54:70; S 191 

14 - LVJ 2:356; 23:161: 24:173 , 356, 364, 

402; R 13 

15 - LW 12:285; 54:112 

Epistle - James 1:17-21 

17 - LW 13:104; 27:371 

18 - H 41, 85; LW 27:406; 29:120, 156; 32:24; 

34:118, 152n; 36:39; PE II 198; 

III 196; R 112, 195, 214, 256 

19 - R 284 


♦Rogate - 5th Sunday After Easter 
Old Testament - Isaiah 55:6-11 



lOff 

11 


- LW 2:18; 23:262; S 123 

- LW 34:119 

- LVJ 8:29; PE II 455; R 240, 241 

- H 75; LW 9:51, 54; 27:348; 29:149; 

35:153; 45:42; PE III 390 

- LW 4:34; PE IV 75 

- LW 7:138; 8:93; 12:150, 219; 13:378; 

31:271; 35:214; 37:132; 40:38, 243; 
41:150; 43:62, 280; 46:136, 174; 

PE V 74, 271 


Gospel - John 16:23b-30 

pericope - LVJ 24:8n, 382-411 

23 - B 98; LW 3:359; 9:73; 12:56; 

54:192; S 176 

24f - LVJ 3:339; 53:139; R 245 

26 - LW 44;241n 


43:226; 
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27 - LW 26:234, 235 

28 - LW 4:169; 12:231; 13:345; 37:195, 222 
Epistle - James 1:22-27 


22 - LW 2:159; 26:203; 51:71 

23 - LW 26:65 

25 - LW 35:397 


♦Ascension Day - Holy Thursday 


Old Testament - II Kings 2:9-15 and Genesis 5:21-24 


chapter 2 
9 

llff 

chapter 5 
pericope 
24 


II Kings 2:9-15 

- LW 4137269 

- LW 48:232 

- H 208; LW 1:346; 29:234; 48:361 

Genesis 5:21-24 

- LW 577^5 

- LW 1:343-353 

- H 208; LW 4:310; 29:234; 30:210 


Gospel - Mark 16:14-20 


14 - T.W 43*45* S 153 

15ff - LW 2:260; 8:45, 244; 12:111, 112; 13:64, 
272, 325; 14:13; 22:420; 26:10; 29:65; 
30:121; 32:145; 35:148, 171; 36:112, 
301; 40:55; 41:345; 43:45; 44:256; 
51:182; PE II 278, 449; IV 313; S 172 
16 - H 194; LW 1:228, 266; 3:273; 5:45; 

8:184, 190, 193, 255; 9:97; 12:90, 

369; 13:19, 268; 21:205; 22:175, 226, 
283, 301, 318, 319, 320, 425, 426, 

449, 512, 523; 23:92, 130; 24:215, 

222; 26:241; 29:223; 30:58; 31:193, 
347; 32:16, 50; 34:125; 35:26, 171; 
36:49, 58, 67, 82, 178; 37:192; 

40:239, 345; 41:315; 43:53; 44:242; 
48:367, 371, 371n; 51:183, 184, 278, 
306-307, 376; 54:114; PE II 209, 220, 
230, 246, 316; III 19, 21, 60, 61; 

R 18, 34, 65 

17f - H 47; LW 29:125; 37:188; PE II 288; 

S 173 

18 - LW 32:245; 36:92, 121; 43:120; 

PE II 288f 

19 - LW 37:46, 195 

20 - H 46; LW 8:264; 24:368; 36:172; 43:45 
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Epistle - Acts 1:1-11 
chapter 1 


1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 


- LW 41:321 

- LW 14:302 

- PE I 169 

- LW 8:254; 29:110 

- LW 29:223 

- LW 5:44 

- LW 1:243; 5:44, 47; 45:255; PE IV 20 

- H 178; LW 8:254; 29:9, 214; 35:399; 

PE VI 489; R 16 

- LW 3:61n 


•Sunday After Ascension 

Old Testament - Isaiah 32:14-20 


20 


- R 300 


Gospel - John 15:26-l6:4a 

pericope - LW 24:8n, 290-331 

15:26f - B 97-98; H 178; LW 24:115n, 364, 365; 

29:214; 34:217; 40:195; S 183 
15:27 - LW 30:307; 35:396; PE VI 478 

16:1 - LW 5:235 

16:2 - LW 1:253, 280, 288, 322; 14:95, 247, 

255, 292; 21:49, 333; 22:80, 82, 342; 
23:237; 26:13, 70, 421, 450, 451, 454; 
27:44, 165; 35:272; 37:l28n; 43:104n; 
44:227; 51:347; 54:441; PE III 103; 

VI 402; R 97, 261; S 174 
16:3 - LW 24:306; 51:28; S 182 

16:4 - LW 5:235 


Epistle - I_ Peter 4; 7b-ll 

- LW 51:291-299 

- S 196 

- LW 27:352; 31:133, 181, 198; 35:397; 
PE VI 479 


pericope 

7 

8 


9 

- LW 4: 

281 






10 

- LW 3: 

130; 

13: 

295; 

27:359; 35:397; 

51:8, 


299 






11 

- LW 5: 

248, 

250 

; 13: 

139; 

22:255; 29: 

5, 32; 


30: 

132; 

36: 

142, 

194; 

37:50; 40:40; 


41: 

301; 

44: 

353, 

379, 

386; 45:106 

• 

* 


51: 

305, 

306 

, 311 

; PE 

III 252; S 

143 
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A 



A Checklist of Luthers Writings in English 

This checklist of Luther’s writings in English is composed of three parts, alphabetical 
and chronological indexes and an index to the contents of each individual edition listed 
in this checklist. In the alphabetical and chronological indexes the title of each work 
is listed according to the translation in the American Edition. In every case the cor¬ 
responding number for each document in Kurt Aland, Hiljsbuch zum Lutherstudium, 
is listed in order to facilitate reference to the various Latin and German editions of 
Luther’s writings. 

This checklist will be subject to periodic revision and expansion as more volumes of \ 
the American Edition are published and other English editions are added. Any sug¬ 
gestions for improvement, therefore, will be most welcome. 

George S. Robbert 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Tex. 


Aland 
Amer. Ed. 


Augustana, Gospel 
Sermons 

Augustana, Passion 

Sermons 

Cole, Bondage 

Currie, Letters 

Edwinus London, 
Galatians 
Fallows, Galatians 


Gillett 


Hazlitt, Table Talk 
Lenker 


Lib. C. C. 


ABBREVIATIONS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY j 

Kurt Aland. Hilfsbuch zum Lutherstudium . Giitersloh: Carl Ber- 1 
telsmann Verlag, n. d. \ 

Martin Luther. Luther's Works. 55 vols. General editors are Jaro- 
Slav Pelikan (for vols. 1—30) and Helmut T. Lehman (for vols, j 
31—55). St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, and Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press (formerly Muhlenberg Press), 1955—. * 

Martin Luther. Sermons on the Gospels for the Sundays and Prin- { 
cipal Festivals of the Church Year . 2 vols. Rock Island, Ill.: 
Augustana Book Concern, n. d. 

Martin Luther. Sermons on the Passion of Christ. Rock Island, III: 
Augustana Book Concern, n. d. 

Martin Luther. Martin Luther on the Bondage of the Will. Trans¬ 
lated by Henry Cole. London: T. Bensley, 1823. 

The Letters of Martin Luther. Selected and edited by Margaret K 
Currie. London: Macmillan and Co. 1908. 

A Commentary on St. Pauls Epistle to the Galatians. New York: 
Robert Carter, 1844. (Preface signed “Edwinus London”) 

Martin Luther. A Commentary on St. Pauls Epistle to the Galatians . 
Translated by Erasmus Middleton. Edited by John Prince Fallows, j 
London: The Harrison Trust, n. d. j 

Martin Luther. The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. Translated I 
with Preface and Notes by E. H. Gillett. New York: Anson D. F. 1 
Randolph, 1959. 

The Table Talk of Martin Luther. Translated and edited by Wil¬ 
liam Hazlitt. London: George Bell and Sons, 1884. 

The Standard Edition of Luther's Works. 24 vols. Edited by John 
Nicholas Lenker. Minneapolis: Lutherans in All Lands Co. and The 
Luther Press, 1903—1909. 

The Library of Christian Classics. 26 vols. Philadelphia: The West¬ 
minster Press. 

Vol. XV — Luther: Lectures on Romans. Translated and edited i 

by Wilhelm Pauck. Philadelphia: The Westminster j 
Press, 1961. 1 

Vol. XVI — Luther's Early Theological Works. Edited and trans¬ 
lated by James Atkinson. Philadelphia; The West¬ 
minster Press, 1962. 

772 I 
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Vol. XVIII — Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel Edited and 
translated by Theodore G. Tappert. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1955. 

Packer and Johnston, Martin Luther on the Bondage of the Will A new Translation of 

Bondage De servo arbitrio (1525), Martin Luther’s Reply to Erasmus of 

Rotterdam, by J. I. Packer and 0. R. Johnston. London: James 
Clarke and Co., 1957. 

Phil. Ed . Martin Luther. Works of Martin Luther . 6 vols. Philadelphia: 

Muhlenberg Press, 1943. 

Simpkin and Marshall A Commentary on the Psalms, Called Psalms of Degrees; in Which 
Among Many Other Interesting Subjects, the Scriptural Doctrine 
Respecting the Divinely Instituted and Honourable Estate of Matri¬ 
mony is Explained and Defended. In Opposition to the Popish 
Errors of Monastic Seclusion and Enforced Celibacy . London: 
W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 1819. 

Smith and Gallinger, Conversations with Luther . Selections from Recently Published 

j Table Talk Sources of the Table Talk . Translated and edited by Preserved 

Smith and Herbert Percival Gallinger. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
| 1915. 

‘ Smith and Jacobs, Luther's Correspondence and Other Contemporary Letters . Vol. I, 

Correspondence 1507 — 1521. Translated and edited by Preserved Smith. Philadel¬ 

phia: The Lutheran Publication Society, 1913. 

Luther’s Correspondence and Other Contemporary Letters . Vol. II, 
• 1521—1530. Translated and edited by Preserved Smith and Charles 

M. Jacobs. Philadelphia: The Lutheran Publication Society, 1918. 

Three Treatises Martin Luther: Three Treatises . Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 

1943. 

; Vaughn, Bondage Martin Luther on the Bondage of the Will; to the Venerable Master 

i Erasmus of Rotterdam, 1525 . Translated from the Latin by Edward 

j Thomas Vaughn. London: T, Hamilton, 1823. 

j Wace and Buchheim First Principles of the Reformation or the Ninety-five Theses and 
the Three Primary Works of Martin Luther Translated into English, 
Edited with Theological and Historical Introductions by Henry Wace 
and C. A. Buchheim. London: John Murray, 1883. 

Ibid . Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1885. 

Woolf Reformation Writings of Martin Luther . 2 vols. Translated with 

Introduction and Notes from the Definitive Weimar Edition by 
Bertram Lee Woolf. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1953 
to 1956. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF LUTHER’S WRITINGS IN ENGLISH 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION YEAR ALAND 

j A 

A Sincere Admonition by Mat- 1S22 45 

im Luther to All Christians to 
Guard Against Insurrection and 
Rebellion 

Amer. Ed., 45, (51) 57-74 
Phil. Ed., Ill, (201) 206-222 
Exhortation to All Clergy At- 1530 49 

tcmbled at Augsburg 
Amer . Ed., 34, (3) 9-61 
Phil. Ed., IV, (325) 329-382 
Proceedings at Augsburg 1518 51 

Amer. Ed., 31, (253) 259-292 

B 

The Babylonian Captivity of 1520 120 
the Church 

Amer. Ed., 36, (3) 11-126 
Phil. Ed, II. (165) 170-293 
Woolf, I, (201) 208-329 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION YEAR ALAND 

Three Treatises r, (113) 119* 

245 

Wace and Buchheim, (139) 

141-245 

A Treatise Concerning the 1520 60 

Bonn 

Phil Ed., n, (33) 37-54 

The Holy and Blessed Sacra- 1519 714 (Po.213)* 
ment of Baptism 
Amer. Ed., 35, (23) 29-43 
Lenker, 24, 313-327 

The Order of Baptism Trana- 1523 711 
lated into German 
Phil. Ed., VI, (191), 197-206 

The Order of Bapttsm Newly 1526 712 
Revised 

Phil Ed., VI, 207-209 

A Treatise on the Holy Sacra- 1519 714 (Po. 213) 
ment of Baptism 
Phil Ed., I, (49) 56-71 
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i 


i 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION YEA* ALAND 

How One Shall Property and 1523 716 
Intelligibly Baptize a Person 
into the Christian Faith, Briefly 
Indicated by Doc. Mar. Luther, 
at the Request of an Upright 
Burgomaster 
Phil. Ed., VI, 210*211 

Prefaces to the Books of the 83 

Bible 

Amet. Ed., 35, (225) 233-411 
Phil. Ed., VI. (363 ) 367-489 
Woolf, 11. (263) 267-310 (Se¬ 
lected Prefaces) 

Why the Books of the Pope 1520 545 
and His Disciples Were Burned 
Amer. Ed., 31, (379) 383-395 
Woolf, II, (71) 76*88 

The Burning of Brother Henry 1525 279 
Amer. Ed., 32, (261) 265-286 
Phil. Ed., IV, (179), 184-201 

c 

Preface to Galeatius Cappella's 1538 119 
History 

Amer . Ed., 34, (269) 275-278 

Ten Sermons on the Catechism, 1528 366 (Pf. 941- 
the Last of Three Series of Scr- 961) 

mons before the Publication of 
the Large and Small Cate¬ 
chisms 

Amer. Ed., 51, (133) 137-193 

Luther’s Large Catechism 1529 364 

Lenker, 24, 35-187 

Luther’s Small Catechism 1529 365 

Lenker, 24, 16-34 

Confession Concerning Chrisfs 1528 2 

Supper 

Amer. Ed., 37, (151) 161-372 

A Sermon on Receiving Prop- 1521 407 (Pr. 182, 
erly the True and Sacred Body Po. 203) 

of Christ 

Woolf, II, (101) 102-108 

That Those Words of Christ, 1527 679 
“This Is My Body,” etc„ Still 
Stand Firm Against the Fa¬ 
natics 

Amer. Ed., 53, (127) 131-150 
Collects (Various) 

Amer. Ed., 53, (127) 131-146 
Phil. Ed., VI, (309) 319*362 
A Brief Explanation of the Ten 1520 234 
Commandments, the Creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer 
Phil. Ed., II, (349) 354-384 
Woolf, I, (67) 71-99 
Lenker, 24, 190-217 

Ordinance of a Common Chest, 1523 241 
Preface. Fraternal Agreement 
on the Common Chest of the 
Enure Assembly at Lcisnig 
Amer. Ed., 45, (159) 169-194 
Phil. Ed., IV, (87) 92-98 

A Preface Suggested for Use at 1525 (Cf. 156) 
the Holy Communion 

Phil. Ed., VI, (133) 137-138 
A Discussion of Confession 1520 143 
Phil. Ed , I, (73) 81-101 
Instruction in Confession 1519 71 

Unker, 24, 328-334 

A Word to Penitents About the 1521 108 

Forbidden Books for Those 
Who Are Going to Confession 
Woolf, II, (89 ) 92-98 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION YEAR ALAND 

A Short Method of Confessing 1529 (Cf. 365) 
to the Priest, for the Use of 
Simple Folk 

Phil Ed., VI, (213) 215-216 
The Right and Power of the 1523 406 
Christian Congregation or 
Community to Judge All 
Teaching and to Call, Appoint, 
and Dismiss Teachers, Estab¬ 
lished and Proved from Scrip¬ 
ture 

Phil Ed., IV. (71), 75-85 
Correspondence (Various) 99 

Amer. Ed., 48 
Lib. C. C., XVIII 
Currie, Letters 

Smith and Jacobs, Corres¬ 
pondence 

To the Councilmen of All 1524 676 
Cities in Germany That They 
Establish and Maintain Chris¬ 
tian Schools 

Amer. Ed., 45, (339) 347-378 
Phil Ed., IV, (99) 103-141 
On the Councils and Churches 1539 382 
Phil. Ed., V, (123) 131-300 
Counsel of a Committee of 1538 560 
Several Cardinals with Luther’s 
Preface 

Amer . Ed. 34, (231) 235-267 
The Three Symbols or Creeds 1538 708 
of the Christian Faith 
Amer. Ed., 34, (197 ) 201-229 
Lenker, 24,218-246 

D 

Defense and Explanations of 1521 114 
All the Articles 
Amer. Ed., 32, (3) 7-99 
Phil Ed., Ill, (5) 11-116 
Lectures on Deuteronomy 1523 523 

Amer. Ed., 9 

£ 

Commentary on the Alleged 1531 174 
Imperial Edict 
Amer. Ed., 34, (63 ) 67-104 
To the Leipzig Goat (EmrerJ 1521 88 

Phil Ed., Ill, (275) 282-286 
Reply to the Answer of the 1521 188 
Leipzig Goat f£mrer] 

Phil Ed., Ill, (287) 289-305 
Dr. Martin Luther’s Answer to 1521 190 
the Superchristian, Supcrspirit- 
ual, and Superlcamed Book of 
Goat Emser of Leipzig with a 
Glance at His Comrade Murner 
Phil Ed., Ill, (307) 310-401 

F 

Theses Concerning Faith and 1535 759 
Law 

Amer. Ed., 34, (105) 109-132 
Letter to the Christiana at 1524 703 
Stra&sburg in Opposition to the 
Fanatic Spirit 
Amer. Ed., 40, (61) 65-71 
The Sacrament of the Body 1526 658 
and Blood of Christ — Against 
the Fanatics 

Amer. Ed., 36, (329) 335-361 
That These Words of Christ 1527 679 
"This Is My Body,” etc.. Still 
Stand Firm Against the Fo- 
natics 

Amer. Ed., 37, (3) 13-150 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

yeas 

ALAND 

A Word to Penitents About the 
forbidden Books for Those 
Who Are Going to Confession 
Woolf, 11, (89) 92-98 

1521 

108 

The Fourteen of Consolation 
Phil. Ed., I, (103) 109-171 
Woolf, 11, (13) 17-70 

1520 

144 

The Freedom of a Christian 
Amer. Ed., 31, (327) 333-377 
Phil. Ed., 11, (293) 301-348 
Three Treatises, (247) 251-290 
Woolf, I, (349) 356-379 

Wace and Buchbeim, (93) 
95-137 

G 

1520 

413 

Lectures on Galatians — 1519 
Amer. Ed., 27, (151) 163-410 

1519 

228 

Lectures on Galatians — 1535 
Amer. Ed., 26; 27, (1) 3-149 
Edwinus London, Galatians 
Fallows, Galatians 

1535 

229 

Lectures on Genesis — Chaps. 
1-5 

Amer. Ed., 1 

1535 

517 

Lectures on Genesis — Chaps. 
1—4 

Lenker, 2 

1535 

517 

Lectures on Genesis — Chaps. 
6-14 

Amer. Ed., 2 

1535 

517 

Lectures on Genesis — Chaps. 
15—20 

Amer. Ed., 3 

1535 

517 

Lectures on Genesis — Chaps. 
21—25 

1535 

517 

Amer. Ed., 4 


t 

Lectures on Genesis — Chaps. 
38—44 

Amer. Ed., 7 

1535 

517 

Preface to the Complete Edi¬ 
tion of a German Theology 
Amer. Ed., 31, (71) 72-76 

1518 

719 

To the Leipzig Goat 

Phil. Ed., Ill, (275) 282-286 

1521 

88 

Reply to the Answer to the 
Leipzig Goat 

Phil. Ed., (287 ) 289-305 

1521 

188 

Dr. Martin Luther’s Answer to 
the Superchristian, Superspirit¬ 
ual, and Superlearned Book of 
Goat Emser of Leipzig with a 
Glance at His Comrade Murner 
Phil. Ed., HI, (307) 3KW01 

1521 

190 

A Sermon on Three Sides of 
the Good Life 

Woolf, II, 117-126 

1521 

402 

A Treatise on Good Works, 
Together with the Letter of 
Dedication 

Phil. Ed.. I, (173) 184-285 

1520 

761 

A Brief Instruction on What to 
Look For and Expect in the 
Holy Gospels 

Amer. Ed., 35, (113) 117-124 

H 

1521 

Po. 17 

Against the Heavenly Prophets 
in the Matter of Images and 
Sacraments 

Amer. Ed., 40, (73) 79-223 

1525 

588 

lectures on the Epistle to the 
Hrbrews 

1517 

274 


Lib. C. C., XVI, (17) 19-250 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

YEAa 

ALAND 

Heidelberg Disputation 

Amer. Ed., 31, (33) 39-70 

Lib. C . €., XVI, (274) 276- 
307 

Preface to Galeatius Capella's 
History 

Amer. Ed., 34, (269 ) 275-278 

1518 

276 

1538 

119 

Hymn Book Prefaces 

Phil. Ed., VI, (277) 283-296 


(Cf. 246) 


J 


That Jesus Christ Was Bora a 
Jew 

Amer. Ed., 45, (195) 199-229 

1523 

351 

Sermons on the Gospel of Saint 
John, Chaps. 1—2 

Amer . Ed., 22. (1) 5-274 

1537 

316 (Pr. 1750- 
1770) 

Sermons on the Gospel of Saint 
John , Chaps. 3—4 

Amer. Ed., 22, 275-330 

1538 

318 (Pr. 1771- 
1802) 

Sermons on the Gospel of Saint 
John, Chaps. 6—8 

Amer. Ed., 23 

1530 

324 (Pr. 1144- 
1188) 

Sermons on the Gospel of Saint 
John, Chaps. 14—15 

Amer. Ed.„ 24, (1) 5-298 

1537 

328 (Pr. 1684- 
1685) 

Sermons on the Gospel of Saint 
John, Chap. 16 

Amer. Ed., 24, 299-422 

1538 

334 (Pr. 1686) 

Epistle of St. Jude Preached 

1523 

564 


and Explained by Martin Lu¬ 
ther 

Lenker, 3, 369-383 
Gillett, 318-336 

The Disputation Concerning 1336 355 
Justification 

Amer. Ed., 34, (145) 151-196 


K 

The Keys 1530 670 

Amer. Ed., 40, (321) 325-377 
An Exhortation to the Knights 1523 157 
of the Teutonic Order That 
They Lay Aside False Chastity 
and Assume the True Chastity 
of Wedlock 

Amer. Ed., 45, (131) 141-158 
Phil. Ed., Ill, (403) 410-428 


L 

Against Latomus 1521 399 

Amer. Ed., 32. (133) 137-260 
Lib. C. C., XVI, (308) 311- 
364 

Theses Concerning Faith and 1521 399 

Law 

Amer. Ed., 34, (105) 109-132 
The Leipzig Debate, Disputa- 1519 167 
non, and Defense of Brother 
Martin Luther Against the Ac¬ 
cusations of Dr. Johann Eck 
and 

Letter from Luther to Spalatin 
Concerning the Leipzig Debate 
Amer. Ed., 31, (307) 313-325 
An Open Letter to Pope Leo X 1520 412 
Woolf, I. (331) 336-347 
The German Litany 1529 419 

Phil. Ed., VI, (241) 269-275 
The Latin Litany Corrected 1529 419 
Phil. Ed., VI, (241) 262-266 
The Lord's Prayer Explained 1519 742 
Lenker, 24, (247) 248-312 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION YEAl ALAND 

j Against the Thirty-two Articles 1S4S 422 

; of the Louvain Theolo gists 

j Amer. Ed., 34, (339 ) 345-360 

| An Italian Lie Concerning Dr. 1545 423 

| Martin Luther's Death 

1 Amer. Ed., 34, (361) 365-366 

Luther's Letters (Various) 99 

; Amer. Ed., 48 

Lib. c. c., xvm 

Currie, Letters 

Smith and Jacobs, Cones- 
1 pondence 

Luther's Wffl 1542 99 

Amer. Ed., 34, (289) 295-29? 

I Preface to the Wittenberg Edl- 1539 35 

lion of Luther's German Writ¬ 
ings 

Amer. Ed., 34, (279) 283-288 
Phil. Ed., I, (5) 7-9 

Preface to the Complete Edi- 1545 753 

lion of Luther's Latin Writings 
Amer. Ed., 34. (323) 327-338 
Phil. Ed., 1, 10*11 

M 

! The Magnificat 1521 444 

Amer. Ed., 21, (295) 297-358 
Phil. Ed., Ill, (117) 123-200 
J Woolf, II, (183) 187-261 

; The Disputation Concerning 1536 292 

Man 

, Amer . Ed., 34, (133) 137-144 

A Marriage Booklet for Simple 1529 728 

Pastors 

Phil. Ed., VI, (217 ) 223-230 
I The Estate of Marriage 1522 178 

Amer. Ed., 45, (11) 17-49 
That Parents Should Neither 1524 176 

Compel Nor Hinder the Mar¬ 
riage of Their Children, and 
that Children Should Not Be¬ 
come Engaged Without Their 
Parents' Consent 
Amer. Ed., 45. (379) 385-393 
The Persons Related by Con- 1522 179 

sanguinity and Affinity Who 
Are Forbidden to Marry Ac¬ 
cording to the Scriptures, Le¬ 
viticus 18 

Amer. Ed., 45. (3) 7-9 

The Abomination of the Secret 1525 701 
Mass 

Amer. Ed., 36, (307) 311-328 
Phil. Ed., VI, (119) 124-131 
Formula of Mass and Commu* 1523 510 

ouon for the Church at Witten¬ 
berg 

Phil. Ed., VI, (65) 83-101 
The German Mass and Order 1526 156 

of Service 

Phil. Ed., VI, (151) 170-186 
Woolf, II, (311) 316-325 
The Misuse of the Mass 1521 503 

Amer. Ed., 36, (127) 133-230 
A Treatise on the New Testa- 1520 502 

ment, That Is, the Holy Mass 
Amer. Ed., 35, (75) 79-111 
Phil. Ed., I, (287) 295-326 
Avoiding the Doctrines of Men 1522 501 

and a Reply to the Texts Cited 
in Defense of the Doctrines of 
Men 

Amer. Ed., 35, (125) 131-153 
Phil. Ed., II, 427-455 

Concerning the Ministry 1523 575 

Amer. Ed., 40, (3) 7-44 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION YEAl ALAND 

How Christians Should Regard 1525 520 (Pr. 530) 
Moses ' 

Amer. Ed., 33, (155) 161-174 


N 

A Treatise on the New Testa- 1520 502 
ment , That Is the Holy Mass 
Amer. Ed., 35, (75) 79-111 
Phil. Ed., I, (287) 295-326 
Ninety-five Theses or Disputt- 1517 721 
lion on the Power and Efficacy 
of Indulgences 
Amer. Ed.. 31, (17) 25-33 
Phil. Ed., I, (13) 29*38 
Woolf, I, (22 ) 32-43 
Wace and Buchheim, (1) 6-14 
Explanations of the Ninety- 1518 638 
Five Theses or Explanations of 
the Disputation Concerning the 
Value of Indulgences 
Amer. Ed., 31, (77) 83-252 
An Open Letter to the Chris- 1520 7 

tian Nobility of the German 
Nation Concerning the Refor¬ 
mation of the Christian Estate 
Phil. Ed., II, (55) 61-164 
Three Treatises, (1) 9-111 
W'oolf, I, (101) 109-200 
Wace and Buchheim, (15) 

17-92 

o 

Ordination of Ministers of the 1539 542 
Word 

Phil. Ed., VI, (231) 237-239 


P 

The Papacy at Rome, an An- 1520 548 
ewer to the Celebrated Roman¬ 
ist at Leipzig 

Phil. Ed., I, (327) 337-394 
The Sacrament of Penance 1519 115 
Amer. Ed., 35, (3) 9-22 
An Admonition to Peace: A 1525 67 

Reply to the Twelve Articles 
of the Peasants in Swabia 
Phil. Ed., IV, (203) 219-244 
Against the Robbing and Mur- 1525 64 

dering Hordes of Peasants 
Phil. Ed., IV, (245) 248-254 
An Open Letter Against the 1525 65 
Hard Book Against the Peas¬ 
ants 

Phil. Ed., IV, (255) 259-281 
The First Epistle of St. Peter 1523 563 
Preached and Explained by 
Marlin Luther 
Lenker, 3, 33-200 
Gillett, (1) 13-238 

Supplementary Part of the EdL 1539 563 
lion of 1539 to That of 1523. 

The First Epistle of Sl Peter 
Preached and Explained by 
Martin Luther 
Lenker 3, (201) 203-308 
Second Epistle of St. Peter 1523 564 
Preached and Explained by 
Martin Luther 
Lenker, 3, 309-367 
Gillett, (239) 241-317 

Infiltrating and Clandestine 1532 772 
Preachers 

Amer. Ed., 40, (379) 383-394 


)' 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

YEAR 

ALAND 

prefaces to the Books of the 
Bible 

Amer. Ed., 35, (225) 235-411 
Phil Ed., VI. (363) 367-489 
Woolf, 11, (263) 267-310 (Se¬ 
lected Prefaces) 


83 

Against the Heavenly Prophets 
in the Matter of Images and 
Sacraments 

Amer. Ed., 40. (73 ) 79-223 

1525 

588 

Psalms 1 and 2 from the 
Works on the First Twenty- 
two Psalms, 1519-1521 

Amer. Ed., 14, (279) 287-349 
Lenker, 1, 25-104 

1519 

594 

The Four Psalms of Comfort, 
dedicated to Queen Mary of 
Hungary (Psalms 37, 62, 94, 
109) 

Amer. Ed., 14, (207) 209-277 

1526 

596 

A Commentary on the Psalms, 
Called Psalms of Degree* 
(Psalms 120—134) 

Simpkin and Marshall 

1532 

599 

The Seven Penitential Psalms 
(Psalms 6, 32, 51, 102, 130. 143) 
Amer. Ed., 14, (137) 139-205 

1525 

117 

Psalm 1 

Amer. Ed., 14, 287-311 

Lenker, 1, 25-56 

1519 

594 

Psalm 2 

Amer. Ed., 14, 313-349 

Lenker, 1, 57-104 

1519 

594 

Psalm 2 

Amer. Ed., 12, 0) 3-93 

1532 

600 

Psalm 3 

Lenker, 1, 105*145 

4519 

594 

Psalm 4 

Lenker, 1, 146-196 

1519 

594 

Psalm 5 

Lenker, 1, 197-330 

1519 

594 

Psalm 6 

Lenker, 1, 331-365 

1519 

594 

Psalm 6 

Amer. Ed., 14, 139-146 

1525 

117 

Psalm 7 

Lenker, 1, 366-420 

1519 

594 

Psalm 8 

Lenker, 1, 421-446 

1519 

594 

Psalm 8 

Amer. Ed., 12, (95 ) 97-136 

1537 

601 (Pr. 1671) 

Psalm 19 

Amer. Ed., 12, (137) 139-144 

1531 

603 

Psalm 23 

Amer. Ed., 12, (145) 147-179 

1536 

604 

Psalm 26 

Amer. Ed., 12, (181) 183-194 

1525 

Pr. 600 

Psalm 32 

Amer. Ed., 14, 147-154 

1525 

117 

Psalm 37 

Amer. Ed., 14, 211-229 

1526 

596 

Psalm 38 

Amer. Ed., 14, 155-163 

1525 

117 

Psalm 45 

Amer. Ed., 12, (195) 197-300 

1532 

606 

Psalm 51 

Amer. Ed., 14, 165-175 

1525 

117 

Psalm 51 

Amer. Ed., 12, (301) 303-410 

1538 

607 

Psalm 62 

1526 

596 


Amer. Ed., 14, 231-241 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

YEAR 

ALAND 

Psalm 68 

Amer. Ed., 13, (1) 3-37 

1521 

609 

Psalm 82 

Amer. Ed., 13, (39) 41-72 

Phil. Ed., IV, (283 ) 287-323 

1530 

611 

Psalm 90 

Amer. Ed., 13, (73) 75-141 

1534 

612 

Psalm 94 

Amer. Ed., 14, 243-256 

1526 

596 

Psalm 101 

Amer. Ed., 13, (143) 145-224 

1534 

614 

Psalm 302 

Aimer. Ed., 14, 177-187 

1525 

117 

Psalm 109 

Amer. Ed., 14, 257-277 

1526 

596 

Psalm 110 

Amer. Ed., 13, (225 ) 227-348 

1535 

616 

Psalm 111 

Amer. Ed., 13, (349) 351-387 

1530 

617 

Psalm 112 

Amer. Ed., 13, (389) 391-420 

1526 

618 

Psalm 117 

Amer. Ed., 14, (1) 3-39 

1530 

619 

Psalm 118 

Amer. Ed., 14, (41) 43-106 

1530 

141 

Psalm 120 

Simpkin and Marshall, 111- 

1532 

599 

Psalm 121 

Simpkin and Marshall, 133- 
157 

1532 

599 

Psalm 122 

Simpkin and Marshall, 157- 
183 

1532 

599 

Psalm 123 

Simpkin and Marshall, 184- 
192 

1532 

599 

Psalm 124 

Simpkin and Marshall, 193- 
204 

1532 

599 

Psalm 125 

Simpkin and Marshall, 204- 
219 

1532 

599 

Psalm 126 

Simpkin and Marshall, 219- 

239 

1532 

599 

Psalm 127 

Amer. Ed., 43, (311) 317-334 

1524 

622 

Psalm 127 

Simpkin and Marshall, 240- 

29 j 

1532 

599 

Psalm 128 

Simpkin and Marshall, 292- 

323 

1532 

599 

Psalm 129 

Simpkin and Marshall, 324- 
345 

1532 

599 

Psalm 130 

Amer. Ed., 14, 189-194 

1525 

117 

Psalm 130 

Simpkin and Marshall, 345- 
378 

1532 

599 

Pra/m 131 

Simpkin and Marshall, 379- 

1532 

599 

Psalm 132 

Simpkin and Marshall, 391- 

1532 

599 

Psalm 133 

Simpkin and Marshall, 438- 

1532 

599 


443 


I 
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i 

I 
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778 A CHECKLIST OF LUTHER S WRITINGS IN ENGLISH 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION YEAR ALAND 

Pjolm 134 1532 599 

Simpkin and Marshall, 446- 
450 

Psalm 143 1525 117 

Amer. Ed., 14, 195-205 
Psalm 147 1532 626 

Amer. Ed., 14, (107) 109-135 


R 

Concerning Rebaptism 1528 768 

Amer . Ed., 40, (225 ) 229-262 
Two Kinds of Righteousness 1519 359 
Amer. Ed., 31, (293) 297-306 
Lectures on Romans 1515 646 

Lib. C. C„ XV 

s 

The Adoration of the Sacra • 1523 664 
ment 

Amer. Ed., 36, (269) 275-305 
The Blessed Sacrament of the 1519 655 (Po. 201) 
Holy and True Body of Christ, 
and the Brotherhoods 
Amer. Ed., 35, (45) 49-73 
Phil. Ed., II, (7) 9-31 

Receiving Both Kinds in the 1522 663 
Sacrament 

Amer. Ed., 36, (231) 237-267 
Letter to the Princes of Saxony 1524 98 

Concerning the Rebellious 
Spirits 

Amer. Ed., 40, (45) 49-59 
The Licentiate Examination of 1542 673 
Heinrich Schmedenstede 

Amer. Ed., 34, (299) 303-321 
Disputation Against Scholastic 1517 263 
Theology 

Amer. Ed., 31, (3) 9-16 
Lib. C. C., XVI, (251) 266* 

273 

To the Councilmen of all Cities 1524 676 
in Germany That They Estab¬ 
lish and Maintain Christian 
Schools 

Amer. Ed., 45, (339) 347-378 
Phil. Ed., IV, (99) 103-141 
A Sermon on Keeping Children 1530 675 
in School 

Phil. Ed., IV. 142-178 

The Sermon on the Mount 1530 465 

Amer. Ed., 21, (1) 7-294 
Luther’s Sermons (Selected) 

Amer. Ed., 51 

Luther's Sermons on the 
Epistles 

Lcnker, vols. 7, 8, 9 
Luther’s Sermons: the Church 
Postils on the Gospels 
Lenker, vols. 10, II, 12, 13 
Luther’s Sermons: The House 
Postils on the Gospels 
Augustana, Gospel Sermons, 
vols. 1, 2 

Luther's Sermons: Sermons on 
the Passion of Christ 
Augustana, Passion Sermons 
Whether Soldiers, Too, Can Be 1526 393 
Saved 

Phil. Ed., V, (29) 34-74 
Benefits of the Lord's Supper 1530 659 
Lenker, 24, 336-377 

Confession Concerning Christ's 1528 2 

Supper 

Amer. Ed., 37, (151) 161-372 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION YEAR ALAND 

T 

Table Talk 725 

Smith and Gallinger, Table 
Talk 

Hazlitt, Table Talk 

Temporal Authority: To What 1523 540 
Extent It Should Be Obeyed 
Amer. Ed., 45, (73) 81-129 
Phil. Ed., Ill, (223 ) 225-273 
An Exhortation to the Knights 1523 157 
of the Teutonic Order That 
They Lay Aside False Chastity 
and Assume the True Chastity 
of Wedlock 

Amer. Ed., 45, (131) 141-158 
Phil. Ed., Ill, (403) 410-426 
Preface to the Complete Edi- 1518 719 
lion of a German Theology 
Amer. Ed., 31, (71) 75-76 
Trade and Usury 1520 780 (779) 

Amer. Ed., 45, (231) 245-310 (1524) 

Phil. Ed., IV, (7) 12-69 
On Translating: An Open Let- 1530 161 
ter 

Amer. Ed., 35, (175) 181-202 
Phil. Ed., V, (7) 10-27 
Defense of the Translation of 1531 595 
the Psalms 

Amer. Ed., 35, (203) 209-223 
On War Against the Turk 1529 731 
Phil, Ed., V, (75) 81-123 

u 

V 

Instructions for the Visitors of 1528 751 

Parish Pastors in Electoral 

Saxony 

Amer. Ed„ 40, (263) 269-320 

w 

The Eight Wittenberg Sermons 1522 684 (Pr. 189- 
Amer. Ed., 51, (67) 70-100 196, 

Phil. Ed., II, (385) 391-425 Po. 183- 

190) 

The Bondage of the Will 1525 38 

Cole, Bondage 

Packer and Johnston, Bond- 
age 

Vaughn, Bondage 

A Treatise on Good Works To- 1520 761 
gelher with the Letter of Dedi¬ 
cation 

Phil. Ed., I, (173) 184-285 
Luther at the Diet of Worms 1521 775 
Amer. Ed., 32, (101) 105-131 
Woolf, II, (127) 136-182 
A Sermon Preached at Erfurt 1521 203 
en Rouie for H'ormj 
Woolf, II, (109) 110-116 
Concerning the Ordering of Di- 1523 258 
vine Worship in the Congrega¬ 
tion 

Phil. Ed., VI, (49) 60-64 
Exhortation to the Christians 1525 420 
in Livonia Concerning Public 
Worship and Unity 
Phil. Ed., VI, (139) 144-150 

x 

Y 
Z 
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A CHECKLIST OF LUTHER'S WRITINGS IN ENGLISH 


CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX OF 


FNU1ISH TRANSLATION ALAND 

1510 

Luther's First (?) Sermon, Malt. 683 (l*r. )) 
7:12 

sinter. Ed., 51, 5-13 

1516 

Sermon on the Tenth Sunday 683 (Pr. 19) 
After Trinity. I uke 19;9-14 
•Wrier. Ed., 51. 14-17 

Sermon on St. Thomas* Day, Ps. 683 (Pr. 39) 
19:1 

.•truer. Ed., 51, 17-23 

1517 

Disputation Against Scholastic 263 
l biology 

/truer. Ed, 31, (3) 9 16 
Lib. C. C . NV1, (251 ) 266-273 
1 eel ores on the Epistle to the 274 
Hebrews 

lib. (\ C , XVI, (17) 19-250 
Lectures on Romans 646 

lib. r. C\, XV 

Nmety-tivc Theses or Disputation 721 
on tlu* Power and Ellicacy of In¬ 
dulgences 

.truer. Ed., 31. (17) 25-33 
pint. id., i. tm :*» 38 
Wool I, I, (22) 32 43 
Waco and Muchheim, (1) 6-14 
Sermon cm the Fourth Sunday 683 (Pr, 47) 
After Epiphany, Malt. 8:23-27 
Anter. /.</., 51, 23-26 

Sermon on St. Matthew’s Day, 683 (Pr. 52) 
Mall. 11:25-30 
Amer. liil., 51, 26-31 

1518 

Proceedings at Augsburg 51 

/tmrr. 1 ,1., 31, (253) 259-292 
Seimon on the Man Horn Dlind, 217 (Pr. 62) 
John 9:1-28 
Anter. hi, 51, 35-43 

Sermon on the Raising of Laz- 217 (Pr. 63) 
arus, John 11:1-45 
Anter. Ed. , 51, 44*49 
Heidelberg Disputation 276 

Anter. Ed., 31. (35) 39-70 
Lib. C. t\. XVI. (274) 276-307 
Explanations of the Ninety-five 638 
Theses or Explanations of ihe 
Disputation Concerning the 
Value of Indulgences 
Anter. Ed., 31, (77) 83*252 
Preface to the Complete Edition 719 
of a German 'rheology 
Anter. Ed., 31, (71) 75*76 


1519 

Instruction in Confession 71 

Lcnkcr, 24, 328-334 

The Sacrament on Penance 115 

Anter. Ed., 35, (3) 9-22 
The Leipzig Debate, Disputation 167 
and Defense ot Hruihcr Marlin 
Luther Against (lie Accusations 
of Dr. Johann Eck and 
Letter from Luther to Spalutin 99 
Concerning the Leipzig Debate 
Anter. Ed., 31, (307) 313-325 


LUTHER’S WRITINGS IN ENGLISH 


liNOLISIt TRANSLATION ALAND 

Lectures on Galatians— 1519 228 

s\nier. Ed., 27, (151) 163-410 

Two Kinds of Righteousness 359 

Anter. Ed., 31, (293) 297-306 

Psalm 1 594 

Anter. Ed., 14,287-311 
Looker, l, 25-56 

Psalm 2 594 

Anter. Ed., 14, 313-349 
l i nker, 1, 57-104 

Ps dm 3 594 

l * nkiT, 1. 105-145 

Psalm 4 594 

Lcnkcr, 1, 146-196 

Psalm 5 594 

Lcnkcr, 1, 197-330 

. Psalm 6 594 

Lcnkcr, 1, 331-365 

Psalm 7 594 

Lcnkcr, 1, 366-420 

Psalm 8 594 

I enker, 1, 421-446 


The Hlessetl Sacrament of the 655 (Po. 201) 
Holy and True Hotly of Christ 
and the Brotherhoods 
Anter. Ed., 35, (45) 49-73 
Phil. Ed., It, (7) 9-31 

The Holy and Blessed Sacrament 714 (Po. 213) 
of Haplism 

Anter. id., 35, (23) 29-43 
Phil. Ed , I, (49) 46-71 
1 cukcr. 24. 31). 327 

The lord’s Prayer Explained 742 
I enker, 24. (217) 24H-3I2 a 
Sermon Preached in tlu* Castle at 476 (Po. 147) 
Leipzig on the Day of Si. Peter 
and St. Paul, Matt. 16:13-19 
Anter. Ed., 51, (53) 54-60 

1520 

An Open Letter to the Christian 7 
Nobility of tlie German Nation 
Concerning the Reformation of 
the Christian Estate 

Phil. Ed., II, (55) 61-164 
Woolf, 1, (101) 109-200 
Three Treatises, (1) 9-111 
A Treatise Concerning the Dann 60 
Phil. Ed., 11, (33) 37-54 
The Hnbylonian Captivity of the 120 
Church 

Anter. Ed., 36, (3) 11-126 
Phil. Ed., II. (165) 170*293 
Woolf, 1, (201) 208-329 
Three Treatises, (113) 119-245 
A Discussion of Confession 142 

■ Phil, Ed., 1, (73) 81-101 
The Fourteen of Consolation 144 

Phil. Ed., i, (103) 109-17! 

Woolf, II, (13) 17-70 
A Hricf Explanation of the Ten 234 
Commandments, the Creed, and 
the Lord’s Prayer 
Phil. Ed., II, (349) 354-384 
Woolf, I, (67) 71-99 
Lcnkcr, 24, 190-217 

An Open Letter to Pope Leo X 412 
Woolf, I, (331) 336-347 
The Freedom of a Christian 413 
(Translated from the Latin Ver¬ 
sion) 

Amer. Ed., 31, (327) 333-377 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Phil. Ed., II. (294) 301*348 
Three Treatises, (247) 251-290 
Wace and Buchhcim, (93) 95- 
137 

The Freedom of a Christian 227 
(Translated from the German 
Version) 

Woolf. I. (349) 356*379 
A Treatise on the New Testa¬ 
ment. That Is, the Holy Mass 
Amer. Ed., 35. (75) 79*111 
Phil. Ed., 1, (287) 295-326 
Why the Books of the Pope and 
His Disciples Were Burned 
Amer. Ed., 31. (379) 383-395 
Woolf, II. (71) 76-88 
The Papacy at Home, an Answer 
to the Celebrated Romanist at 
Leipzig 
Phil. Ed., 1, (327) 337*394 
A Treatise on Good Works, To* 761 
gelher with the Letter of Dedica¬ 
tion 

Phil. Ed., I, (173) 184*285 
A Treatise on Usury 
Phil. Ed., IV, 37-69 
Trade and Usury 
Amer. Ed., 45, (231) 345410 


ALAND 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


ALAND 


A Brief Instruction on What to 758 (Po. 17) 

Look for and Expect in the Holy 

Gospels 

Amer . Ed., 35, (113) 117*124 


502 


545 


548 


779 

779,780 


1521 

To the Leipzig Goat 88 

Phil. Ed., Ill, (275) 282-286 

A Word to Penitents About the 108 
Forbiddeo Books for Those Who 
Are Going to Confession 
Woolf, II, (89) 92-98 

Defense and Explanations of AH 114 
the Articles 

Amer. Ed., 32, (3) 7-99 
Phil. Ed., Ill, (5) 11-116 

Reply to the Answer of the Leip- 188 
zig Goat 

Phil. Ed., ni, (287 ) 289-305 

Dr. Martin Luther's Answer to 190 
the Superchristian, Superspiritual, 
and Superleamed Book of Goat 
Emser of Leipzig with a glance 
at his Comrade Mumer 
Phil. Ed., Ill, (307) 310401 

Sermon Preached at Erfurt on 203 
the Journey to Worms 
Amer. Ed., 51, (60) 61-66 
Woolf. II. (109) 110-116 
Against Latomus 339 

Amer. Ed., 32, (133) 137-260 
Lib. C. C XVI, (308) 311-364 

A Sermon on Three Sides of the 402 (Po. 216) 
Good Life 
Woolf. II, 117-125 

A Sermon on Receiving Properly 407 (Pr. 182, 
the True and Sacred Body of Po.203) 
Christ 


1522 

A Sincere Admonition by Martin 
Luther to all Christians to Guard 
Against Insurrection and Rebel- 
lion 

Amer. Ed., 45, (51) 57-74 
Phil. Ed., IH, (201) 206-222 
The Estate of Marriage 
Amer. Ed., 45, (11) 1749 
The Persons Related by Con¬ 
sanguinity and Affinity Who Are 
Forbidden to Marry According 
to the Scripture, Leviticus 18 
Amer. Ed., 45, (3) 7-9 

Avoiding the Doctrines of Men 
and a Reply to the Texts Cited 
in Defense of the Doctrines of 
Men 

Amer. Ed., 35, (125) 131-153 
Phil. Ed., H, (427) 431455 

Receiving Both Kinds in the Sao 
rament 

Amer . Ed., 36, (231) 237-267 
The Eight Wittenberg Sermons 
Amer. Ed., 51, (67) 70-100 
Phil. Ed., II, (385) 391425 
Two Sermons Preached at Wei¬ 
mar, 1522, Matt 22:37-39 
Amer. Ed., 51, (103) 104-117 

1523 


45 


178 


179 


501 


663 


An Exhortation to the Knights of 
the Teutonic Order That They 
Lay Aside False Chastity and As¬ 
sume the True Chastity of Wed¬ 
lock 

Amer. Ed., 45, (131) 141-158 
Phil. Ed., Ill, (403) 410428 
Ordinance of a Common Chest, 241 
Preface. Fraternal Agreement on 
the Common Chest of the Entire 
Assembly at Leisnig 
Amer. Ed A5 t (159) 169-194 
Phil. Ed., W. (87) 92-98 

Concerning the Ordering of DL 258 
vine Worship in the Congrega¬ 
tion 

Phil. Ed., VI, (49) 60-64 

That Jesus Christ Was Born * 351 
Jew 

Amer. Ed., 45, (195) 199-229 

The Right and Power of a Chris- 406 
tian Congregation or Community 
to Judge All Teaching and to 
Call, Appoint, and Dismiss 
Teachers, Established and Proved 


The Magnificat 

444 

Phil. Ed., IV, (71) 75-85 


Amer. Ed., 21, (295) 297-358 
Phil. Ed., Ill, (117) 123-200 
Woolf, (183) 197-261 


Formula of Mass sod Commu¬ 
nion for the Church at Witten¬ 
berg 

510 

The Misuse of the Mass 

503 

Phil. Ed., VI, (65) 83-101 


Amer. Ed., 36, (127) 133-230 


Lectures on Deuteronomy 

523 

Psalm 68 

609 

Amer. Ed., 9 


Amer. Ed., 13, (1) 3-37 


Temporal Authority: To What 

540 

Luther at the Diet of Worms 
Amer. Ed., 32, (101) 105-131 
Woolf. IL (127) 136-182 

775 

Extent It Should Be Obeyed 
Amer. Ed., 45, (75) 81-129 

Phil. Ed., III, (225 ) 228-273 



684 (Pr. 189-196, 
Po. 183-190) 

577 (Pr. 239,240) 


157 
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i 


i 

} ENGLISH TRANSLATION ALAND 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


ALAND 


1 


\ 

1 

i 


I 

i 


i 

i 

i 

i 


The First Epistle of St. Peter 
preached and Explained by Mar- 
on Luther 
Lcnker, 3, 33-200 
Gillett, (1) 13-238 


Second Epistle of St Peter 
preached and Explained by Mar¬ 
tin Luther 
Lcnker, 3, 309-367 
Gillett, (239) 241-317 


Epistle of St. Jude Preached and 
Explained by Martin Luther 
Lcnker, 3, 369-383 
Giliect, 318-336 


Concerning the Ministry 
Amer. Ed., 40, (3) 7^4 
The Adoration of the Sacrament 
Amer. Ed.. 36, (269) 275-305 
The Order of Baptism Translated 
into German 

Phil. Ed.. VI, (191) 197-206 
How One Shall Properly and In¬ 
telligibly Baptize a Person into 
the Christian Faith, Briefly Indi¬ 
cated by Doc. Mar. Luther, at 
the Request of an Upright Burgo¬ 
master 

Phtt. Ed., VI, 210-211 


563 


564 


564 

574 

664 

711 

715 


1524 

Letter to the Princes of Saxony 98 
Concerning the Rebellious Spirit 
Amer. Ed.. 40, (45) 49-59 
That Parents Should Neither 176 
Compel nor Hinder the Marriage 
of Their Children, and That Chil¬ 
dren Should Not Become En¬ 
gaged Without Their Parents' 
Consent 

Amer. Ed., 45, (379) 385-393 
Exposition of Psalm 127, for the 622 
Christians at Riga in Livonia 
Amer. Ed.. 45, (311) 317-334 
To the Councilmen of All Cities 676 
in Germany That They Establish 
ind Maintain Christian Schools 
Amer. £d., 45, (339) 347-378 
Phil. Ed., IV, (99) 103-130 
Letter to the Christians at Strasa- 703 
burg in Opposition to the Fanatic 
Spirit 

Amer. Ed., 40, (61) 65-71 
On Trading and Usury 780 

Phil. Ed., IV, (7) 12-36 


The Burning of Brother Henry 

Amer. Ed., 32, (261) 265-286 

Phil. Ed., IV, (179) 184-201 
Exhortation to the Christians la 
Livonia Concerning Public Wor¬ 
ship and Unity 

Phil. Ed., VI, (139) 144-150 
How Christians Should Regard 
Moses 

Amer. Ed., 35, (155) 161-174 
Against the Heavenly Prophets hi 
the Matter of Images and Sacra¬ 
ments 

Amer. Ed., 40, (73) 79-223 
Psalm 26 

Amer. Ed.. 12, (181) 183-194 

The Abomination of the Secret 
Mass 

Amer. Ed., 36, (307) 311-328 

Phil. Ed., VI, (119) 124-131 
Sermon on St. Matthias* Day, 
Matt. 11:25-30 

Amer. Ed., 51, (119) 122-132 

1526 

The German Mast and Order of 
Service 

Phil. Ed., VI, (151) 170-186 

Woolf, II, (311) 316-325 
Whether Soldiers, Too, Can Be 
Saved 

Phil. Ed., V, (29) 34-74 
The Four Psalms of Comfort, 
Dedicated to Queen Mary of 
Hungary (Pss. 37, 62, 94, 109) 

Amer. Ed., 14, (207) 209-277 
Psalm 112 

Amer. Ed.. 13, (389) 391-420 
The Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ — Against the 
Fanatics 

Amer. Ed., 36, (329) 335-36! 
The Order of Baptism Newly Re¬ 
vised 

Phil. Ed., VL 207*209 


279 

420 


520 (Fr. 330) 
588 


577 (Pr. 600) 
701 


577,219 (Pr. 575, 
Po. 137) 


156 

593 

596 

618 

658 

712 


1527 

That These Words of Christ 679 
"This Is My Body,** etc., Still 
Stand Firm Against the Fanatics 
Amer. Ed., 37, (3) 13-150 


1528 



1525 

The Bondage of the Will 38 

Cole, Bondage 

Packer and Johnston, Bondage 
Vaughn, Bondage 

Against the Robbing and Mur- 64 
dering Hordes of Peasants 
Phil. Ed., IV, (245) 248-254 
An Open Letter Against the 65 

Hard Book Against the Peasants 
Phil. Ed., IV, (255) 259-281 
Ao Admonition to Peace: A Re- 67 
ply to the Twelve Articles of the 
Peasants in Swabia 
Phil. Ed., IV, (203) 219-244 
The Seven Penitential Psalms 117 
Amer. Ed., 14, (137) 139-205 
A Prerace Suggested for Use at (Cf. 156) 
the Holy Communion 
Phil. Ed., VI, (133) 137-138 


Confession Concerning Christ’s 2 
Supper 

Amer. Ed., 37, (151) 161-372 
Ten Sermons on the Catechism, 36 6 (Pr. 941-961) 
the Last of Three Scries of Ser¬ 
mons Before the Publication of 
the Large and Small Catechisms 

Amer. Ed., 51, (133) 137-193 
Instructions for the Visitors of 751 * 

Parish Pastors in Electoral Sax¬ 
ony 


Amer. Ed.. 40, (263) 269-320 

Concerning Rebaptism 

768 

Amer. Ed., A0, (225) 229-262 

1529 


Luther's Large Catechism 

364 

Lcnker, 24, 35-187 


Luther's Small Catechism 

365 


Leaker, 24,16-34 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

A Short Method of Confessing to 
the Priest, For Use of Simple 
Folk 

Phil. Ed., VI, (213) 215*216 
The Latin Litany Corrected 
Phil. Ed., VI, (241) 262-266 
The German Litany 
Phil. Ed., VI, (241) 269-273 
A Marriage Booklet for Simple 
Pastors 

Phil. Ed., VI, (217) 225-230 
On War Against the Turk 
Phil. Ed., V, (75) 81-123 

1530 

Exhortation to All Clergy As¬ 
sembled at Augsburg 
Amer. Ed., 34, (3) 9-61 
Phil. Ed. IV, (325) 329-382 
Psalm 118 

Amer. Ed., 14, (41) 43-106 
On Translating: An Open Letter 
Amer. Ed., 35, (175) 181-202 
Phil. Ed., V, (7) 10-27 
Sermons on the Gospel of Saint 
John, Chapters 6—8 
Amer. Ed., 23 
The Sermon on the Mount 
Amer. Ed., 21, (1) 7-294 
Psalm 82 

Amer. Ed., 13, (39) 41-72 
Phil. Ed., IV, (283) 287-323 
Psalm 111 

Amer. Ed., 13, (349) 351-387 
Psalm 117 

Amer. Ed., 14. (1) 3-39 
Benefits of the Lord's Supper 
Lenker. 24, 336-377 
The Keys 

Amer. Ed., 40, (321) 325-377 
A Sermon on Keeping Children 
in School 

Phil. Ed., IV, (131) 142-178 
Sermon at Coburg on Cross and 
Suflcring . . . Based on the Pas¬ 
sion History ... A Harmony of 
Matthew 27, Luke 25, and John 19 
Amer. Ed., 51, (195) 197-208 
Sermon on the Afternoon of 
Christmas Day, Luke 2:1-14 
Amer. Ed., 51, (209) 211-218 

1531 

Commentary on the Alleged Im¬ 
perial Edict 

Amer. Ed., 34, (63 ) 67-104 
Defense of the Translation of the 
Psalms 

Amer. Ed., 35. (203 ) 209-113 
Psalm 19 

Amer. Ed., 12, (137) 139-144 
Sermon on the Epistle for the 
Twelfth Sunday After Trinity, 
2Cor. 3:4-6 
Amer. Ed., 51, 221-227 
A Commentary on the Psalms, 
Called Psalms of Degrees [Psalms 
120—134) 

Simpkin and Marshall 
Psalm 2 

Amer. Ed., 12, (I) 3-93 
Psalm 45 

Amer. Ed., 12, (195) 197-300 


ALAND 

(CL 365) 

419 

419 

728 

731 

49 

141 

161 

324 (Pr. 1144-1188) 

465 

611 

617 

619 

659 

67° 

675 

391 (Pr. 1112) 

577 (Pr. 1140) 


174 

595 

603 

577, 580 (Pr. 1270, 
Pr. 2072) 


599 

600 
606 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Psalm 147 

Amer. Ed., 14, (107) 109-135 
Infiltrating and Clandestine 
Preachers 

Amer. Ed., 40, (379) 383-394 
Sermon at the Funeral of the 
Elector, Duke John of Saxony, 
1 Thess. 4:13-14 
Amer. Ed., 51, 231-243 
Second Sermon at the Funeral of 
the Elector, Duke John of Sax¬ 
ony, 1 Thess. 4:13-18 
Amer. Ed., 51, 243-255 
Sermon on the Sum of the Chris¬ 
tian Life 1 Tim. 1:5-7 
Amer. Ed., 51, (257) 259-287 


Psalm 101 


1534 


Amer. Ed., 13, (143) 145-224 


Psalm 90 

Amer. Ed., 13, (73) 75-141 


1535 

Lectures on Galatians — 1535 
Amer. Ed., 26, 27. (1) 3-149 
Edwinus London, Galatians 
Fallows, Galatians 
Lectures on Genesis, Chaps. 1—4 
Lenker, 2 

Lectures on Genesis, Chaps. 1—5 
Amer. Ed., 1 

Lectures on Genesis, Chaps. 6—14 
Amer. Ed., 2 

Lectures on Genesis, Chapa. 
15—20 

Amer. Ed., 3 

Lectures on Genesis, Chapa. 
21—25 
Amer. Ed., 4 

Lectures on Genesis, Chapa. 
38—44 
Amer. Ed., 7 
Psalm 110 

Amer. Ed., 13, (225 ) 227-348 
Theses Concerning Faith y iy j 
Love 

Amer. Ed., 34, (105) 109-132 


1536 

The Disputation Concerning Mas 
Amer. Ed., 34, (133) 137-144 
The Disputation Concerning Jus¬ 
tification 

Amer. Ed., 34, (145) 151-196 
Psalm 23 

Amer . Ed., 12, (145) 147-179 


1537 

Sermons on the Gospel of Saint 
John, Chaps. 1—2 
Amer. Ed., 22, (1) 5-274 
Sermons on the Gospel of Saint 
John, Chaps. 14—15 
Amer. Ed.,2A (1) 5-298 
Psalm 8 

Amer. Ed., 12, (95) 97-136 


aland 

626 

772 

315 (Pr. 1339) 

315 (Pr. 1340) 

724 (Pr. 1355) 

614 

612 

229 

517 

517 

517 

517 

517 

517 

616 

759 

292 

355 

604 

316 (Pr. 1750-1770) 
328 (Pr. 1684-1685) 
601 (Pr. 167!) 


1538 

Preface to Galcatius Capella's 119 
History 

Amer. Ed., 34, (269) 275-278 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION ALAND 

Sermons on the Gospel of Saint 318 (Pr. 1771-1802) 
John, Chaps. 3—4 
Amer. Ed., 22, 275-530 

Sermons on the Gospel of Saint 334 (Pr. 1686) 
John, Chap. 16 
Amer. Ed., 24, 299-422 

Counsel of a Committee of Sev- 560 
era! Cardinals with Luther's 
preface 

Amer. Ed., 34, (231) 235-267 

psalm 51 607 

Amer. Ed., 12, (301) 303-410 

The Three Symbols or Creeds of 708 
the Christian Faith 
Amer. Ed., 34, (197) 201-229 
Lcnker. 24, 218-246 

1539 

Preface to the Wittenbere Edi- 35 
uon of Luther’s German writings 
Amer. Ed., 34 (279) 283-288 
Phil. Ed., I, (5) 7-9 

Sermon Preached in Castle Pleia> 331 (Pr. 1881) 
lenburg on the Occasion of the 
Inauguration of the Reformation 
in Leipzig, John 14:23-31 
Amer. Ed., 51, (301) 303-312 

On the Councils and Churches 382 
PhU. Ed., V, (125) 131-300 

Ordination of Ministers of the 542 
Word 

Phil Ed., VI, (231) 237-239 

Sermon on Soberness and Mod¬ 
eration Against Gluttony and 
Drunkenness, 1 Pel. 4:7-11 
Amer. Ed., 5], (289) 291-299 

Supplementary Part of the Edi- 
lion of 1539 to That of 1523. 

The First Epistle of St Peter 
Preached and Explained by Mar¬ 
tin Luther 

Lcnker, 3, (201) 203-308 


ALAND 


74 (Pr. 1922) 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

1540 

Sermon at the Baptism of Ber¬ 
nard von Anhalt, Matt. 3:13-17 
Amer. Ed., 51, (313) 315-329 

1542 

Luther’s Will 99 

Amer. Ed., 34, (289) 295-297 
The Licentiate Examination of 673 
Heinrich Schmedenstede 
Amer. Ed., 34, (299) 303-321 

1544 

Sermon at the Dedication of the 183 (Pr. 1981) 

Castle Church in Torgau, Luke 

14:1-11 

Amer. Ed., 51, (331) 333-354 


1545 


422 


423 


753 


538 (Pr. 1880, 
Po. 241) 


563 


Against the Thirty-two Articles 
of the Louvain Theologists 
Amer. Ed., 34, (339) 345-360 
An Italian Lie Concerning Dr. 

Martin Luther's Death 
Amer. Ed., 34, (361) 365-366 
Preface to the Complete Edition 
of Luther's Latin Writings 
Amer. Ed., 34, (323) 327-338 
Phil Ed., I, 10-11 

Sermon Preached at the Mar- 602 (Pr»2005) 
riage of Sigismund von Undenau 
in Merseburg, Heb. 13:4 
Amer. Ed., 51, (355) 357-367 

1546 

The Last Sermon in Wittenberg, 648 (Pr.2022) 
Rom. 12:3 

Amer. Ed., 51, (369) 371-380 
The Last Sermon, Preached in 185 (Pr.2027) 
Eisleben, Matt 11:25*30 
Amer. Ed., 51, (381) 383-392 


INDEX TO EDITIONS OF LUTHER’S WRITINGS IN ENGLISH 


containing more than one work 


CTM Page 


Martin Luther. Luther's Works . 55 vols. General editors are Jaroslav Pelikan (for 784 
vols. 1—30) and Helmut T. Lehman (for vols. 31—55). St. Louis: Concordia Pub¬ 
lishing House, and Philadelphia: Fortress Press (form. Muhlenberg Press), 1955—>. 

(The American Edition) 

Martin Luther. Works of Martin Luther . 6 vols. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 788 
1943. (The Philadelphia Edition) 

Martin Luther. Three Treatises. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1943. 790 

Reformation Writings of Martin Luther. 2 vols. Translated with Introduction and 790 
Notes from the Definitive Weimar Edition by Bertram Lee Woolf. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1953—1956. * 

The Library of Christian Classics. Vols. XV, XVI, XVJI1. Philadelphia: The West- 790 
minster Press, 1955—1961. 

The Standard Edition of Luther's Works. Vols. 1, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 24. Min- 791 
neapolis: Lutherans in All Lands Co., 1903—1909. (The Lenker Edition) 

First Principles of the Reformation or the Ninety-five Theses and the Three Primary 792 
Works of Martin Luther Translated into English. Edited with Theological and His¬ 
torical Introductions by Henry Wace and G. A. Buchheim. London: John Murray, 

1883. 

Ibid. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1885. 792 
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Index to: 

Martin Luther. Luther’s Works. 55 vols. General editors are Jaroslav Peilkan (for voli. 
1—30) and Helmut T. Lehman (for vols. 31—55). St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House 
and Philadelphia: Fortress Press (formerly Muhlenberg Press), 1955—. ' 


THE AMERICAN EDITION 


Vol. 1 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Lectures on Genesis, Chaps. 1—5 

YEAS 

1535 

ALAND 

517 

Vo!* 2 

Lectures on Genesis, Chaps. 6—14 

1535 

517 

Vol. 3 

Lectures on Genesis, Chaps. 15—20 

1535 

517 

Vol. 4 

Lectures on Genesis, Chaps. 21—25 , 

1535 

517 

Vol. 7 

Lectures on Genesis, Chaps. 38—44 

1535 

517 

Vol. 9 

Lectures on Deuteronomy 

1525 

523 

Vol. 12 
pp. (1) 3-93 

Selected Psalms, I 

Psalm 2 

1532 

600 

pp. (95) 97-136 

Psalm 8 

1537 

601 (Pr. 1671) 

pp. (137) 139-144 

Psalm 19 

1531 

603 

pp. (145) 147-179 

Psalm 23 

1536 

604 

pp. (181) 183-194 

Psalm 26 

1525 

577 (Pr. 600) 

pp. (195) 197-300 

Psalm 45 

1532 

606 

pp. (301) 303-410 

Psalm 51 

1538 

607 

Vol. 13 

PP. (1) 3-37 

Selected Psalms, 11 

Psalm 13 

1521 

609 

pp. (39) 41-72 

Psalm 82 

1530 

611 

pp. (73) 75-141 

Psalm 90 

1534 

612 

pp. (143) 145-224 

Psalm 101 

1534 

614 

pp. (225) 227-348 

Psalm 110 

1535 

616 

pp. (349) 351-387 

Psalm 111 

1530 

617 

pp. (389) 391-420 

Psalm 112 

1526 

618 

VoL 14 

PP. (1) 3-39 

Selected Psalms, in 

Psalm 117 

1530 

619 

pp. (41) 43-106 

Psalm 118 

1530 

141 

pp. (107) 109-135 

Psalm 147 

1532 

626 

pp. (137) 139-146 

The Seven Penitential Psalms 

Psalm 6 

1525 

117 

pp. 147-154 

Psalm 32 

1525 

117 

pp. 155-163 

Psalm 38 

1525 

117 

pp. 165-175 

Psalm 51 

15X5 

117 

pp. 177-187 

Psalm 102 

1525 

117 

pp. 189-194 

Psalm 130 

1525 

117 

pp. 195-205 

Psalm 143 

1525 

117 

pp. (207) 211-229 

The Four Psalms of Comfort, Dedicated 
to Queen Mary of Hungary 

Psalm 37 

1526 

596 

pp. 231-241 

Psalm 62 

1526 

5% 

pp, 243-256 

Psalm 94 

1526 

596 

pp. 257-277 

Psalm 109 

1526 

596 

pp. (279 ) 287-211 

Psalms 1 and 2 from the Works on the First 
Twenty-two Psalms, 1519—1521 

Psalm 1 

1519 

594 

pp. 313-349 

Psalm 2 

1519 

594 

Vol. 21 

pp. (1) 7-294 

The Sermon on the Mount and The Magnificat 
The Sermon on the Mount 

1530 

465 

pp, (295) 297-358 

The Magnificat 

1521 

444 

Vo!. 22 
pp. (1) 5-274 

Sermons on the Gospel of St. John, Chaps. 1—4 
Sermons on St. John, Chaps. 1—2 

1537 

316 (Pr. 1750- 
1770) 

318 (Pr. 1771- 
1802) 

pp. 275-330 

Sermons on Sl John, Chaps. 3—4 

1538 

VoL 23 
pp. 0) 5-422 

Sermons on the Gospel of St. John, Chaps. 6— 8 
Sermons on St. John. Chaps. 6—8 

1530 

324 (Pr. 1144- 


1188) 
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VoL24 

I 

! 

: pp. (I) 5-298 
j pp. 299422 

i Vol. 26 

j pp. 0) 3^61 

Vol. 27 


pp. (1) 3-149 
pp. (151) 163-410 

VoL 31 


pp. (3) 9-16 
pp. (17) 25-33 


f pp. (35) 39-70 

i pp. (71)75-76 

| pp. (77) 83-252 

1 pp. (253) 259-292 

| pp. (293) 297-306 

! pp. (307) 313-325 

i * 


* pp. (327) 333-377 

* ; pp. (379) 383-395 

i # ; 

} Vol. 32 

j pp. (3) 7-99 

pp. (101) 105-131 
1 pp. (133) 137-260 

| pp. (261) 265-286 

j VoL 34 

j pp. (3) Ml 

I pp. (63 ) 67-104 

I pp. (105) 109-132 

! pp. (133) 137-144 

, pp. (145) 151-196 

pp. (197) 201-229 
1 pp. (231) 235-267 

pp. (269) 275-278 
pp. (279) 283-288 

pp. (289) 295-297 
pp (299) 303-321 
pp. (323) 327-338 

pp. (339) 345-360 

pp. (361) 365-366 

Vol. 35 

PP. (3) 922 
pp. (23) 29-43 
pp. (45) 4973 

pp. (75 ) 79111 

pp (113) 117-124 

pp. (125) 131-153 

pp. (155) 161-174 
pp. (175) 181 ?02 
pp. (203) 209 223 
pp. (225) 233-235 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Sermons od the Gospel of St John, 

Chaps. 14—16 

Sermons on St. John, Chaps. 14—IS 
Sermons on St. John, Chap. 16 

Lecturer on Galatians —1535, Chaps. 1—4 

Lectures on Galatians —1535, Chaps. 1—4 

Lectures on Galatians—1535, Chaps. 5—6; 
Lectures on Galatians— 1519, Chaps. 1—6 

Lectures on Galatians — 1535, Chaps. 5—6 
Lectures on Galatians— 1519, Chaps. 1—6 

Career of the Reformer, I 

Disputation Against Scholastic Theology 
Ninety-five Theses or Disputation on the Power and 
Efficacy of Indulgences 
Heidelberg Disputation 

Preface to the Complete Edition of a German Theology 
Explanations of the Ninety-five Theses or Explanations of 
the Disputation Concerning the Value of Indulgences 
Proceedings at Augsburg 
Two Kinds of Righteousness 

The Leipzig Debate, Disputation and Defense of Brother 
Martin Luther Against the Accusations of Dr. Johann 
Eck and 

Letter from Luther to Spalatin Concerning the Leipzig 
Debate 

The Freedom of a Christian 

Why the Books of the Pope and His Disciples Were 
Burned 

Career of the Reformer, n 

Defense and Explanations of All the Articles 

Luther at the Diet of Worms 

Against La tom us 

The Burning of Brother Henry 

Career of the Reformer, IV 

Exhortation to All the Clergy Assembled at Augsburg 
Commentary of the Alleged Imperial Edict 
Theses Concerning Faith and Law 
The Disputation Concerning Man 
The Disputation Concerning Justification 
The Three Symbols or Creeds of the Christian Faith 
Counsel of a Committee of Several Cardinals with Lu¬ 
ther's Preface 

Preface to Galeatius Capella's History 

Preface to the Wittenberg Edition of Luther's German 

Writings 

Luthers Will 

The Licentiate Examination of Heinrich Schmedenstedo 
Preface to the Complete Edition of Luther's Latin 
Writings 

Against the Thirty-two Articles of the Louvain Theo¬ 
logians 

An Italian Lie Concerning Dr. Martin Luther's Death 

Word and Sacrament, I 

The Sacrament of Penance 

The Holy and Blessed Sacrament of Baptism 

The Blessed Sacrament of the Holy and True Body of 

Christ and the Brotherhoods 

A Treatise on the New Testament, That Is, the Holy 

Mass 

A Brief Instruction on What to Look For and Expect in 
the Holy Gospels 

Avoiding the Doctrines of Men and a Reply to the Texta 

Cued m Defense of (he Doctrines of Men 

How Chustians Should Regard Moses 

On Translating: An Open Letter 

Defense of the 1 ranslation of the Psalms 

Prefaces to the Books of the Bible 


YEAR 

ALAND 

1537 

328 (Pr. 1684- 


1685) 

1538 

334 (Pr. 1686) 

1535 

229 


1535 

229 

1519 

228 


1517 

263 

1517 

721 

1518 

276 

1518 

719 

1516 

• 638 

1518 

51 

1519 

359 

1519 

167 


99 

1520 

413 

1520 

545 


1521 

114 

1521 

775 

1521 

399 

1525 

279 


1530 

49 

1531 

174 

1535 

759 

1536 

292 

1536 

335 

1538 

708 

1538 

560 

1538 

119 

1539 

33 

1542 

99 

1542 

673 

1545 

753 

1545 

422 

1545 

423 


1519 

1519 

1519 

US 

714 (Po. 213) 
655 (Po. 201) 

1520 

502 

1521 

758 (Po. 17) 

1522 

501 

1525 

1530 

1531 

520 (Pr. 330) 
161 

595 

83 
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Prefaces to the Old Testament, pp. (233) 235-333 


pp. 235-251 

Preface to the Old Testament 

1523 

13 

pp. 251-253 

Preface to the Book of Job 

1524 

83 

pp. 253-257 

Preface to the Psalter 

1528 

83 

pp. 258-261 

Preface to the Books of Solomon 

1545 

83 

pp. 261-263 

Preface to the Proverbs of Solomon 

1524 

83 

pp. 263-264 

Preface to Solomon’s “The Preacher” 

1524 

83 

pp. 265-273 

Preface to the Prophets 

1532 

83 

pp. 273-278 

Preface to the Prophet Isaiah 

1528 

83 

pp. 279-282 

Preface to the Prophet Jeremiah 

1532 

83 

pp. 282-283 

Preface to the Prophet Ezekiel 

1532 

83 

pp. 284-293 

A New Preface to the Prophet Ezekiel 

1541 

63 

pp. 294-316 

Preface to the Prophet Daniel 

1530 

83 

pp. 317-318 

Preface to the Prophet Hosea 

1532 

83 

pp. 318-319 

Preface to the Prophet Joel , 

1532 

83 

pp. 320-321 

Preface to the Prophet Amos 

1532 

83 

pp. 321-322 

Preface to the Prophet Obadiah 

1532 

83 

pp. 323-324 

Preface to the Prophet Jonah 

1532 

83 

pp. 324-325 

Preface to the Prophet Micah 

1532 

83 

p. 326 

Preface to the Prophet Nahum 

1532 

83 

pp. 327-328 

Preface to the Prophet Habakkuk 

1526 

83 

pp. 328-329 

Preface to the Prophet Zephaniab 

1532 

83 

pp. 329-330 

Preface to the Prophet Haggai 

1532 

83 

pp. 330-331 

Preface to the Prophet Zechariah 

1532 

83 

pp. 332-333 

Preface to the Prophet Malachi 

1532 

83 


Prefaces to the Apocrypha, pp. (335) 337-354 



pp. 337-339 

Preface to the Book of Judith 

1534 

83 

pp. 340-345 

Preface to the Wisdom of Solomon 

1529 

83 

pp. 345-347 

Preface to the Book of Tobit 

1534 

83 

pp. 347-349 

Preface to the Book of Jesus Sirach 

1533 

83 

pp. 349-350 

Preface to the Book of Baruch 

1534 

83 

pp. 350-352 

Preface to the First Book of Maccabees 

1533 

83 

pp. 352-353 

Preface to the Second Book of Maccabees 

1534 

83 

pp. 353-354 

Preface to the Parts of Esther and Daniel 

1534 

83 


i 

! 

i 


pp. 357-362 
pp. 363-365 
pp. 365-380 
pp. 380-383 
pp. 383-384 
p. 384 
p. 385 
p. 385 
p. 366 
pp. 386-387 

pp. 387-388 

p. 388 
p. 389 
pp. 389-390 
p. 390 
pp. 390-391 
pp. 391-392 
p. 393 
pp. 394-395 
pp. 395-398 
pp. 398-399 
pp. 399-411 

Vol. 36 

pp. (3) 11-126 
pp. (127) 133-230 
pp. (231) 237-267 
pp. (269) 275-305 
pp. (307) 311-328 
pp. (329) 33S-361 


Vol. 37 
pp. (3) 13-150 

pp. (151) 161-372 


Prefaces to the New Testament, ^ 

pp. (355) 357-411 

Preface to the New Testament 

Preface to the Acts of the Apostles 

Preface to the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans 

Preface to the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 

Preface to the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 

Preface to the Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians 

Preface to the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians 

Preface to the Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians 

Preface to the Epistle of St. Paul to the Colossians 

Preface to the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Thessa- 

lonians 

Preface to the Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians 

Preface to the First Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy 
Preface to the Second Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy 
Preface to the Epistle of St. Paul to Titus 
Preface to the Epistle of St. Paul to Philemon 
Preface to the First Epistle of Peter 
Preface to the Second Epistle of PcteT 
Preface to the Three Epistles of St.John 
Preface to the EpisiJe to the Hebrews 
Preface to the Epistles of St. James and St. Jude 
Preface to the Revelation of St.John (!) 

Preface to the Revelation of Sl John (II) 


Word and Sacrament, II 

The Babylonian Captivity of the Church 

The Misuse of the Mass 

Receiving* Both Kinds in the Sacrament 

The Adoration of the Sacrament 

1 he Abomination of the Secret Mats 

The Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ — Against 

the Fanatics 

Word and Sacrament, III 

That These Words of Christ ‘This It My Body/* etc., 
Still Stand Firm Against the Fanatics 
Confession Concerning Christ's Supper 


1522 

83 

1533 

83 

1522 

83 

1530 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1522 

83 

1530 

83 


1520 

120 

1521 

503 

1522 

663 

1523 

664 

1525 

701 

1526 

658 

1527 

679 


1528 2 
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i 


i 

i 


i 

! 

i 

i 

I 

i 

t 

i 




! 

t 


i 


I 


i 


i 

! 


Vol.40 

pp. (3) 744 
pp. (45) 49*59 

pp. (61) 65-71 

pp. (73 ) 79-223 

pp. (225 ) 229-262 
pp. (263) 269-320 

pp. (321) 326*377 
pp. (379) 383-394 


Vol.45 

1 PP* (3) 7*9 


pp. (11) 17-49 
pp. (51) 57-74 


pp. (75) 81-129 
pp. (131) 141-158 


pp. (159) 169-194 

pp. (195) 199-M9 
pp. (231) 245-310 
pp. (311) 317-334 

pp. (339) 347-378 

pp. (379) 385-393 


Vol.48 

pp. (xiii) 3-402 

Vol. 51 

pp. 5-13 
pp. 14-17 
pp. 17-23 
pp. 23-26 

j >p. 26-31 


pp. 3543 
pp. 4449 
PP. (53) 54-60 


PP. (60) 61-66 


PP. (67) 70-75 

PP. 75-78 

pp. 79-83 

PP. 84-88 

, pp. 88-91 

pp. 92-95 

pp. 95-96 

| pp. 97-100 

pp. (103) 104-117 
PP. (119) 122-132 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Church and Ministry, n 

Concerning the Ministry 

Letter to the Princes of Saxony Concerning the Rebellious 
Spirits 

Letter to the Christians at Strassburg in Opposition to the 
Fanatic Spirits 

Against the Heavenly Prophets in the Matter of Images 
and Sacraments 
Concerning Rebaptism 

Instructions for the Visitors of Parish Pastors in Electoral 

Saxony 

The Keys 

Infiltrating and Clandestine Preachers 

Christian in Society, II 

The Persons Related by Consanguinity and Affinity Who 
Are Forbidden to Marry According to the Scriptures, Le¬ 
viticus 18 

The Estate of Marriage 

A Sincere Admonition by Martin Luther to All Christians 
to Guard Against insurrection and Rebellion 
Temporal Authority: To What Extent It Should Be 
Obeyed 

An Exhortation to the Knights of the Teutonic Order 

That They Lay Aside False Chastity and Assume the 

True Chastity of Wedlock 

Ordinance of a Common Chest, Preface 

Fraternal Agreement on the Common Chest of the Entire 

Assembly at Leisnig 

That Jesus Christ was Born a Jew 

Trade and Usury 

Exposition of Psalm 127, for the Christians at Riga in 
Livonia 

To the Councilmen of all Cities in Germany That They 
Establish and Maintain Christian Schools 
That Parents Should Neither Compel Nor Hinder the 
Marriage of the Children, and That Children Should Not 
Become Engaged Without Their Parents Consent 

Luther’s Letters 


YEA! 

ALAND 

1523 

575 

1524 

98 

1524 

703 

1525 

558 

1528 

768 

1528 

751 

1530 

670 

1532 

772 

1522 

179 

1522 

178 

1522 

45 

1523 

540 

1523 

157 

1323 

241 

1523 

351 

1524 

780 (779) 

1524 

622 

1524 

676 

1524 

176 


Sermons, I 

Luther's First(7) Sermon, Matt. 7:12 

Sermon on the Tenth Sunday after Trinity, Luke 18:9-14 

Sermon on St. Thomas' Day, Ps. 19:1 

Sermon on the Fourth Sunday After Epiphany, Matt. 8: 

23-27 

Sermon on St Matthew*! Day, Matt. 11:25-30 

Two Lenten Sermons, 1518 

Sermon on the Man Born Blind, John 9:1-28 

Sermon on the Raising of Lazarus, John 11:145 

Sermon Preached in the Castle at Leipzig on the Day of 

St. Peter and St. Paul, Matt. 16:13-19 

Sermon Preached at Erfurt on the Journey to Worms, 

John 20:19-20 

Eight Sermons at Wittenberg, 1522 

The First Sermon, March 9, 1522 

The Second Sermon, March 10, 1522 

The Third Sermon, March 11, 1522 

The Fourth Sermon, March 12,1522 

The Fifth Sermon, March 13, 1522 

The Sixth Sermon, March 14,1522 

The Seventh Sermon, March 15, 1522 

The Eighth Sermon, March 16, 1522 

Two Sermons Preached at Weimar, Matt, 22:37*39 
Sermon on St. Matthias' Day, Matt. 11:25-30 


1510(7) 

683 

(Pt. 1) 

1516 

683 

(Pr. 19) 

1516 

683 

(Pr. 39) 

1517 

683 

(Pr. 47) 

1517 

683 

(Pr, 52) 

1518 

217 

(Pr. 62) 

1518 

217 

(Pr. 63) 

1519 

476 

(Pa 147) 

1521 

203 


1522 

684 

(Pr. 189, 


Po. 183) 

1522 684 (Pr. 190, 

Po. 1S4) 

1522 684 (Pr. 191, 

Po. 18S) 
1522 684 (Pr. 192, 

Po.186) 

1522 684 (Pr. 193, 

Po. 187) 

1522 684 (Pr. 194, 

Po. 18B) 

1522 684 (Pr. 195, 

Po. 189) 

1522 684 (Pr. 196, 

Po. 190) 

1522 577 (Pr. 239, 240) 

1525 577,219 (Pr.575, 

Po.137) 


f 



i 
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788 

pp. (133) 137-191 

pp. (195) 197-208 

pp. (209) 211-218 
pp. (219) 221-227 

pp. 231-243 

pp. 243-255 

pp. (257) 259-287 
pp. (289) 291*299 

pp. (301) 303-312 

pp. (313) 315-329 

pp. (331) 333-354 

pp. (355) 357-367 

pp. (369) 371-380 
pp. (381) 383-392 


A CHECKLIST OF LUTHER S WRITINGS IN ENGLISH 


ENOLSSB TRANSLATION YEAR 

Ten Sermons on the Catechism, The Last of Three Series 1528 
of Sermons on the Catechism Before the Publication of 
the Large and Small Catechisms 

Sermon at Coburg on Cross and Suffering . . . Based on 
the Passion History. A Harmony of Matthew 27, Luke 25, 
and John 19 

Sermon on the Afternoon of Christmas Day, Luke 2:1-14 1530 

Sermon on the Epistle for the Twelfth Sunday After Trin- 1531 

ity, 2 Cor. 3:4-6 

Sermon at the Funeral of the Elector, Duke John of Sax- 1532 
ony, 1 Thess. 4:13-14 

Second Sermon at the Funeral of the Elector, Duke John 1532 
of Saxony, 1 Thess. 4:13-18 

Sermon on the Sum of the Christian Life, 1 Tim. 1:5-7 1532 

Sermon on Soberness and Moderation Against Gluttony 1539 

and Drunkenness, t Pet. 4:7-11 

Sermon Preached in Castle Pleissenburg on the Occasion 1539 
of the Inauguration of the Reformation in Leipzig, John 
14:23-31 

Sermon on Matt. 3:13-17 at the Baptism of Bernhard von 1540 
Anhalt 

Sermon at the Dedication of the Castle Church in Torgau, 1544 
Luke 14:1-11 

Sermon Preached at the Marriage of Sigismund von Lin- 1545 
denau in Merseburg, Heb. 13:4 

The Last Sermon in Wittenberg, Rom. 12:3 1546 

The Last Sermon, Preached in Eislcben, Matt 11:25-30 1546 


4UM» 

366 (Pr. 941-961) 
1530 391 (Pr, HU) 


577 (Pr. 
577, 580 
Pr. 
315 (Pr. 


315 (Pr. 1340) 


1355) 

1880. 

241) 

1881) 


724 (Pr. 
538 (Pr. 

Po. 
331 (Pr. 


74 (Pr. 

183 (Pr. 

602 (Pr. 

648 (Pr. 
185 (Pr. 


1922) 

1981) 

2005) 

2022) 

2027) 


Index to: 

Martin Luther. Works of Martin Luther . 6 vols. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1943, 

THE PHILADELPHIA EDITION 


VoLI 

PP. (5) 7-9 

pp. 10-11 
pp. (13) 29-38 


pp. (49) 56-71 
pp. (73) 81-101 
pp. (103) 109-171 
pp. (173) 184-285 

pp. (287) 295-326 


Luther's Preface to the First Part of His German Works 
Dr. Martin Luther to the Christian Reader. Edition of 
1545 

A Disputation of Doctor Martin Luther on the Power and 
Efficacy of Indulgences (The Ninety-five Theses), To¬ 
gether with Three Letters Explanatory of the Theses 
A Treatise on the Holy Sacrament of Baptism 
A Discussion of Confession 
The Fourteen of Consolation 

A Treatise on Good Works, Together with the Letter of 
Dedication 

A Treatise on the New Testament, That Is, The Holy 
Mass 


1539 

1545 

1517 


1519 

1520 
1520 
1520 


35 

753 

721 

638 

714 (Po. 213) 

142 

144 

761 


1520 502 


pp. (327) 337-394 

VoLH 

The Papacy at Rome, An Answer to the Celebrated Rom¬ 
anist at Leipzig 

1520 

54S 

PP. (7) 9*31 

A Treatise Concerning the Blessed Sacrament of the Holy 
and True Body of Christ and Concerning the Brotherhood 

1519 

655 

pp. (33) 37-54 

A Treatise Concerning the Bann 

1520 

60 

pp. (55) 61-164 

An Open Letter to the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation Concerning the Reformation of the Christian Es¬ 
tate 

1520 

7 

pp. (165) 170-293 

A Prelude on the Babylonian Captivity of the Church 

1520 

120 

pp. (295) 301-346 

A Treatise on Christian Liberty with a Letter to Pope 
Leo X 

1520 

413 

pp. (349) 354-384 

A Brief Explanation of the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed, and the Lord's Prayer 

The Eight Wittenberg Sermons 

1520 

234 

pp. (385) 391-425 

The Eight Wittenberg Sermons 

1522 

684 (Pr. 189-19* 
Po. 183-190) 

pp. 391-396 

The First Sermon 

1522 

684 (Pr. 189. 

Po. 183) 

pp. 397-400 

The Second Sermon 

1522 

684 (Pr. 190, 

Po. 184) 

pp. 401-406 

The Third Sermon 

1522 

684 (Pr. 191. 

Po,185) 

pp. 407-411 

The Fourth Sermon 

1522 

684 (Pr. 192, 

Po. 186) 

pp. 412-415 

The Fifth Sermon 

1522 

684 (Pr. 193. 

Po. 187) 

684 (Pr. 194, 

Po. 188) 

pp. 416-419 

The Sixth Sermon 

1522 


1140) 
(Ft. 1270, 
2072) * 
1339) 
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ENGLUH TRANSLATION 

YEAS 

ALAND 

pp. 420421 

i ■ 

The Seventh Sermon 

1522 

684 (Pr. 195, 

Po. 189) 

pp. 422425 

The Eighth Sermon 

1522 

684 (Pr. 196, 

Po. 190) 

pp. (427 ) 431455 

That Doctrines of Men Are to Be Rejected Together with 
a Reply to Texts Quoted in Defense of the Doctrines of 
Men. 

1522 

J01 


voLm 

pp. (5) 11-116 
pp. (117) 123-200 

pp. (201) 206-222 

pp. (223) 228-273 
pp. (275) 282-286 
pp. (287) 289-395 
pp. (307) 310-401 

pp. (403 ) 410428 


VoLIV 

pp. (7) 12-36 
pp. 37-69 
pp. (71) 75-85 


pp. (87) 92-98 
pp. (99) 103-141 

pp. 031) 142-178 
pp. 079) 184-201 
pp. (203) 219-244 

pp. (245) 248-254 
pp. (255 ) 259-281 

pp. (283) 287-323 
pp. (325) 329-382 


VoL V 

pp. (7) 10-27 
pp. (29) 34-74 
pp. (75) 81-123 
pp. (125) 131-300 


VoLVI 

pp. (49) 60-64 

pp. (65) 83-101 

pp. (119) 124-131 

pp. 033) 137-138 
pp. (139) 144-150 

pp. (151) 170-186 
pp. 091) 197-206 
pp. 207-209 
pp. 210-211 

pp. (213) 215-216 


225-230 
237-239 
262 266 
269-273 
283-296 
367489 


PP. (217) 
PP. (231) 
PP. (241) 
pp.(241) 
PP. (277) 
PP. (363) 


An Argument in Defense of All the Articles of Dr. Mar¬ 
tin Luther Wronply Condemned in the Roman Bull 
The Magnificat Translated 

An Earnest Exhortation for All Christians, Warning Them 

Against Insurrection and Rebellion 

Secular Authority, To What Extent It Should Be Obeyed 

To the Leipzig Coat 

Reply to the Leipzig Goat 

Dr. Martin Luther's Answer to the Superchristlan, Super- 
spiritual, and Superleamed Book of Goat Emser of Leip¬ 
zig with a Glance at His Comrade Murner 
To the Knights of the Teutonic Order, an Exhortation 
That They Lay Aside False Chastity and Take Upon 
Them the True Chastity of Wedlock 


On Trading and Usury 
A Treatise on Usury 

The Right and Power of a Christian Congregation or 
Community to Judge All Teaching and to Call, Appoint, 
and Dismiss Teachers, Established and Proved from 
Scripture 

Preface to an Ordinance of a Common Chest 

To the Councitmen of All Cities in Germany That They 

Establish and Maintain Christian Schools 

A Sermon on Keeping Children in School 

The Burning of Friar Henry in Dithmarschea 

An Admonition to Peace: a Reply to the Twelve Articles 

of the Peasants in Swabia 

Against the Robbing and Murdering Hordes of Peasants 
An Open Letter Against the Hard Book Against the Peas¬ 
ants 

An Exposition of the Eighty-second Psalm 

An Exhortation to the Clergy Assembled at the Diet of 

Augsburg 


On Translating: An Open Letter 
Whether Soldiers, Too, Can Be Saved 
On War Against the Turk 
On the Councils and Churches 


Concerning the Ordering of Divine Worship in the Con¬ 
gregation 

Formula of Mass and Communion for the Church at Wit¬ 
tenberg 

The Canon of the Mass from Concerning the Abomina¬ 
tion of Low Mass 

A Preface Suggested for Use at the Holy Communion 
Exhortation to the Christians in Livonia Concerning Pub¬ 
lic Worship and Unity 
The German Mass and Order of Service 
The Order of Baptism Translated into German 
The Order of Baptism Newly Revised 
How One Shall Properly and Intelligibly Baptize a Per¬ 
son into the Christian Faith, Briefly Indicated by Doc. 
Martin Luther, at the Request of an Upright Burgomaster 
A Short Method of Confessing to the Priest, For the Use 
of Simple Folk 

A Marriage Booklet for Simple Paston 

Ordination of Ministers of the Word 

The Latin Litany Corrected 

The German LUany 

Hymn Book Prefaces 

Prefaces to the Books of the Bible 


1521 

114 

1521 

444 

1522 

45 

1523 

540 

1521 

88 

1521 

188 

1521 

190 

1523 

157 

1524 

780 

1520 

779 

1523 

406 

1523 

241 

1524 

676 

1530 

675 

1525 

279 

1525 

67 

1525 

64 

1525 

65 

1530 

611 

1530 

49 

1530 

161 

1526 

393 

1529 

731 

1539 

382 

1523 

258 

1523 

510 

1525 

701 

1525 

(cr. 156) 

1525 

420 

1526 

156 

1523 

711 

1526 

712 

1523 

715 

1529 

(Cf. 365) 

1529 

728 

1539 

542 

1529 

419 

1529 

419 


83 


(a. 246) 
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Index to: 

Martin Luther. Three Treatises . Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1943 
THREE TREATISES 


pp. (!) 9-111 

pp. (113) 119-245 
pp. (247) 251-290 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION YEAR 

An Open Letter lo the Christian Nobility of the German 1320 
Nation 

A Prelude to the Babylonian Captivity of the Church 1520 

A Treatise on Christian Liberty 1520 

Index to: 


120 

413 


Reformation Writings of Martin Luther . 2 vols. Translated with Introduction and Notes 
from the Definitive Weimar Edition by Bertram Lee Woolf. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1953—1956. 

WOOLF 


Vol. I 

pp. (22) 32-43 
pp. (49) 50-55 

pp. (55) 56*0 
pp. (60 ) 62*5 
pp. (67) 71-99 

pp. (101) 109-200 
pp. (201) 208-329 
pp. (331) 336-347 
pp. (349) 356-379 

Voi.n 

pp. (13) 17-70 
pp. (71) 76-88 

pp. (89) 92-98 

pp. (101) 102-108 

pp. (109) 110-116 
pp. 117-126 
pp. (127) 136-182 
pp. (183) 187-261 


pp. (263) 267-310 
pp. (265) 267-271 
pp. (272) 276-283 
pp. 284-300 
pp. 301-303 
pp. 304-305 
pp. 306-308 
pp. 309-310 
pp. (311) 316-323 


The Basis of the Protestant Reformation 

The Ninety-five Theses 

Sermon on Indulgence and Grace Preached at Wittenberg, 
Oct. 31, 1517 
A Letter to John Staupitz 
A Letter to Pope Leo X 

A Short Exposition of the Decalogue, the Apostles Creed, 
and the Lord's Prayer 

An Appeal to the Ruling Class of the German Nobility 
The Pagan Servitude of the Church, a First Inquiry 
An Open Letter to Pope Leo X 
The Freedom of a Christian 

The Spirit of the Protestant Reformation 
Fourteen Comforts for the Weary and Heavy Laden 
Why the Books of the Pope and His Followers were 
Burned by Doctor Martin Luiher 

A Word to Penitents About the Forbidden Books for 
Those Who Are Going to Confession 
A Sermon on Receiving Properly the True and Sacred 
Body of Christ 

A Sermon Preached at Erfurt cn Route for Worms 
A Sermon on Three Sides of the Good Life 
Luiher at Worms 

The Magnificat Translated and Expounded by Dr. Mar* 
tin Luther, Augustinus 

Selected Biblical Prefaces 

Selected Biblical Prefaces 

Preface to the Book of Psalms 

Luther and the New Tesument 

Preface to the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans 

Preface to the Acts of the AposUcs 

Preface to the Epistle to the Hebrews 

Preface to the Epistles of St. James and St Jude 

Preface to the Revelation of St. John 

The Lord's Supper and the Order of Service in German 


1326 


83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

156 


Index to: 

The Library of Christian Classics. 26 vols. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 

LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 


Vol. XV 


Vol. XVI 


PP. (19) 29-250 
pp. (251) 266-273 
pp. (274) 276-307 
pp. (308) 311-364 

voi.xvm 


Luther: Lectures on Romans . Translated and Edited by Wilhelm Pauck. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1961. 

Luther: Early Theological Works . Edited and Translated by James Atkin¬ 
son. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1962. 


Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
Disputation Against Scholastic Theology 
Disputation Held at Heidelberg, April 26, 1518 
Answer to Latomus 


1517 

1517 

1318 

1521 


174 

263 

276 

399 


Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel. Edited and Translated by Theodore 
G. Tappert. Philadelphia: The Westminster Pits*, 1955. 


1517 

721 

1517 


1518 


1518 

i 

1520 

234 

1520 

7 

1520 

120 • 

1520 

412 

1520 

227 (Cf. 413) | 

1 

1530 

144 ; 

1520 

545 ! 

1521 

108 

1521 

402 (Pr. 182, 

Po.203) 

1521 

203 

1521 

402 

1521 

775 

1321 

444 
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The Standard Edition of Luther's Works . 24 vols. Edited by John Nicholas Lenker. Minne¬ 
apolis: Lutherans in All Lands Co. and the Luther Press, 1903—1909. 


Vol. 1 


pp. 25-56 
pp. 57-104 
pp. 105-145 
pp. 146-196 
pp. 197-330 
pp. 331-365 
pp. 366-420 
pp. 421-446 

Vol. 2 


pp. 39-130 
pp. 131-223 
pp. 224-359 
pp. 360-448 

VoL 3 


pp. (33) 37-200 

pp. (201) 203-308 
pp. 309-367 

pp. 369-383 
VoL 7 


VoL 8 


VoL 9 


Vol. 10 


Vol. 11 


Vol. 12 


YEAR 

ALAND 

1519 

594 

1519 

594 

1519 

594 

1519 

594 

1519 

594 

1519 

594 

1519 

594 

1519 

594 


THE LENKER EDITION 

Luther*s Commentary on the First Twenty-two Psalms . Based on Dr. 
Henry Cole’s Translation from the Original Latin. Revised, Enlarged, Parts 
Retranslated and Edited in Complete Form by John Nicholas Lenker. 
Vol. 1. Sunbury, Pennsylvania: Lutherans in AU Lands Co., 1903. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Psalm 1 
Psalm II 
Psalm III 
Psalm IV 
Psalm V 
Psalm VI 
Psalm VII 
Psalm VIII 

Luther on Creation. A Critical and Devotional Commentary on Genesis. 
Based on Dr. Henry Cole’s Translation from the Original Latin. Revised, 
Enlarged, Parts Retranslated and Edited in Complete Form by John 
Nicholas Lenker. Vol. 1. Minneapolis: Lutherans in Ail Lands Co., 1904. 
Chapter I 1535 517 

Chapter II 1535 517 

Chapter III 1535 517 

Chapter IV 1535 517 

The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude Preached and Explained by Martin 
Luther. Both Editions (1523 and 1539) of First Peter in One Volume with 
Analysis of Each Chapter by John George Walch. Translated and Edited 
by John Nicholas Lenker. Minneapolis: Lutherans in All Lands Co., 1904. 
First Epistle of St. Peter, Preached and Explained by 1523 563 

Martin Luther 

Supplementary Part of the Edition of 1539 to that of 1523 1539 563 
Second Epistle of St. Peter, Preached and Explained by 1523 564 
Martin Luther 

Epistle of St. Jude, Preached and Explained by Martin 1523 564 

Luther 

Luther's Epistle Sermons: Advent and Christmas Season. Translated with 
the Help of Others by John Nicholas Lenker. Vol. I. Minneapolis: The 
Luther Press, 1908. 

Luther*s Epistle Sermons: Epiphany , Easter, and Pentecost . Translated with 
the Help of Others by John Nicholas Lenker. Vol. II. Minneapolis: The 
Luther Press, 1909. 

Luther*s Epistle Sermons: Trinity Sunday to Advent. Translated with the 
Help of Others by John Nicholas Lenker. Vol. 111. Minneapolis: The Lu¬ 
ther Press, 1909. 

Luther's Church Postil , Gospels: Advent , Christmas, and Epiphany Ser¬ 
mons. Translated, with Introduction, Walch’s Analysis and Bugenhagen's 
’’Summaries,” by John Nicholas Lenker. Vol. 1. Minneapolis: Lutherans 
in All Lands Co., 1905. 

Luther's Church Postil , Gospels: Epiphany, Lent, and Easter Sermons . 
Translated, with Introduction, Walch’s Analysis and Bugenhagen’s ^Sum¬ 
maries,” by John Nicholas Lenker. Vol. II. Minneapolis: Lutherans in All 
Lands Co., 1906. 

Luther's Church Postil, Gospels: Pentecost or Missionary Sermons . Trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction, Walch’s Analysis and Bugenhagen’s “Summaries,” 
by John Nicholas Lenker. Vol. HI. Minneapolis: Lutherans in All Lands 
Co., 1907. 
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Luther's Church Postils, Gospels: First to the Twelfth Sunday After Trinity 
Translated, with Introduction, Walch’s Analysis and Bugenhagen’i “Sum! 
maries,” by John Nicholas Lenker. Vol.1V. Minneapolis: Lutherans in 
All Lands Co., 1904. 

Luther’s Catechetical Writings. Translated with the Help of Others by 
John Nicholas Lenker. Vol. 1. Minneapolis: The Luther Press, 1907. ’ 

Luther's Small Catechism 
Luther's Large Catechism 
The Law, Faith, and Prayer 
The Three Universal Creeds 
The Lord's Supper Explained 
Sermon on Holy Baptism 
Instructions on Confession 
Benefits of the Lord's Supper 

4 

Index to: 

First Principles of the Reformation or the Ninety-five Theses and the Three Primary Works 
of Martin Luther Translated into English . Edited with Theological and Historical Introduc¬ 
tions by Henry Wace and C. A. Buchheim. London: John Murray, 1883. 

Ibid . Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1885. 

WACE AND BUCHHEIM 

ENGLISH T1AN5L4T10N Tilt ALAND 

pp. (1) 6-14 The Ninety-five These* 1517 721 

pp. (IS) 17-92 To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation Reaped- 1520 7 

ing the Reformation of the Christian Estate 

pp. (93) 95-137 Concerning Christian Liberty 1520 413 

pp. (139) 141-243 On the Babylonish Captivity of the Church 1520 120 


VoL 13 


Vol. 24 

pp. 16-34 
pp. 35-187 
pp. 190-217 
pp. 218-246 
pp. (247) 248-312 
pp. 3)3-327 
pp. 328-334 
pp. 336-377 


1329 

365 

1529 

364 

1320 

234 

1538 

708 

15)9 

742 

1519 

714 

1519 

71 

1530 

659 
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Verzeidmis 

der Schriften Martin Luthers 


Nachstehend das im Vorwort angekundigte Verzeidmis der fur 
dieses Lexikon herangezogenen Sdiriften Martin Luthers in der 
Reihenfolge des Abdrackes in der Weimarer Lutherausgabe. Dem , 

Benutzer des Lutherlexikons, welcher feststellen will, welcher 
Schrift Luthers das ihn interessierende Wort entnommen ist, dient 
die SteUenangabe rechts unter diesera Luthervvort als Leitfaden. 

Die erste Zahl dort bedeutet den betreffenden Band der Wei¬ 
marer Ausgabe, die zweite (nach dem Komma) die Seite (die 
nachfolgenden Zahlen geben die Zeilen der betreffenden’Seite 
an, auf welcher das Lutherwort steht). J 

Alles andere ergibt sich aus dem nachstehenden Verzeidmis ohne 
weiteres. Das gesudite Zitat entstammt der Schrift, zu deren Sei- 
tenzahlen die unter dem Zitat gefundene gehort (die in Klammem 
stehenden Zahlen konnen dabei unberikksichtigt bleiben, sie 
geben den Beginn der Einleitung zu der betreffenden Schrift in * 

der Weimarer Ausgabe an). 1 st der Titel der Schrift Iateinisch 
angegeben, wurde das Zitat aus dem Lateinisdien iibersetzt. 

In einigen wenigen Fallen sind Zitate aus Lutherbriefen (— Br, 
hier ist der betreffende Band der Briefausgabe in der WA ge- 
meint) und aus seinen Vorreden zur Bibel (— Bibel, hier sind die 
betreffenden Biinde der „Deutschen Bibel“ in .der WA gemeint) 
aufgenommen. j 

l 

Band 1 

(18) 44— 52 Sermo (Contra vitium detractionis. 

x. Mai 1515) • 

(18) 109—111 Sermo (Dominica IV. Adventus. 

21. Dezember 1516) I 

(154) 158—220 Dio sieben BuBpsalmen. 1517 
(229) 233—238 Disputatio pro declaratione virtutis in- 

dulgentiarum. 1517 | 

(239) 243 —246 Ein Sermon von AblaB und Gnade. 1517 
( 266 ) 267 —277 Zwei deutsche Fastenoredieten. istS 



(317)319—324 Sermo de poenitentia. 1518 

(350)353—374 Disputatio Heidelbergae habita. 15x8 

( 394 ) 39 ®—521 Decern praecepta Wittenbergensi prae- 
dicata populo. 1518 

(522) 525—628 Resolutions disputationum de indulgen- 
tiarum virtute. 1518 

( 62 9) 630—633 Pro veritate inquirenda et timoratis con- 
scientiis consolandis conclusiones. 15x8 

(687) 689—7x0 Auslegung des X09. (xio.) Psalms. 151s 

Band 2 

(74) 80—130 Auslegung deutsch des Vaterunsers fiir 
die einfaltigen Laien. 1519 

(143) 145—152 Sermo de duplici iustitia. 1519 

( 262 ) 166 —171 Ein Sermon von dem ehelichen Stand. 
1519 

(180) 183—240 Resolutio Lutheriana super propositione 
XIII. de potestate papae. 1519 

(241) 244—249 Ein Sermon gepredigt zu Leipzig auf 
dem SchloB am Tage Petri und Pauli. 
1519 

(250) 254—383 Disputatio I. Eccii et M. Lutheri Lipsiae 
habita. 1519 

(436) 443—618 In epistolam Pauli ad Galatas coramen- 
tarius. 15x9 

(680) 685—697 Ein Sermon von der Bereitung zum Ster- 
ben. 1519 

(709) 7x3—723 Ein Sermon von dem Sakrament der 
BuBe. 1519 

(724) 727—737 Ein Sermon von dem heiligen hochwiir- 
digen Sakrament der Taufe. 1519 

(738) 742—758 Ein Sermon von dem hochwurdigen Sa¬ 
krament des heiligen wahren Leichnams 
Christi und von den B aiders chaften. 15x9 

Band 3 

(1) xx—652 Dietata super Psalterium. 1513— 16 

Band 4 

1—462 Dietata super Psalterium. 1513— 16 
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(587) 650—653 Sermo (Theologiae fundamentum. Zwi- 
schen 2514—20; vielleicht aus einer Fa- 
stenpredigt) 

Band 5 

(x) 19—673 Operationes in Psalmos. 1519—1521 

Band 6 

(9) 11— 19 Eine kurze Form, das Paternoster zu ver- 
stehen und zu beten. 1519 
(23) 24 Disputatio de lege et fide. 1519 

( 33 ) 3*>— 60 (GroGer) Sermon von dem Wucher. 1520 
(6x) 63— 75 Ein Sermon von dem Bann. 1520 
(87) 88— 98 Resoludo disputadonis de fide infusa et 
acquisita. 1520 

(99) 104—X34 Tessaradecas consolatoria pro laboranti- 
bus et onerads. 1520 

(296) 202—276 Von den guten Werken. 1520 

(277) 285—324 Von dem Papsttum zu Rom wider den 
hochberuhmten Romanis ten zu Leipzig. 
1520 

(381)404—469 An den christlichen Adel deutscher Nation 
von des christlichen Standes Besserung. 
X520 

(484) 497—573 De capdvitate Babylonica ecclesiae prae- 
ludium. 1520 

(576) 579—594 Von den neuen Eddschen Bullen und Lii- 
gen. X520 


Band 7 

(12) 20—38 Von der Freiheit eines Christenmenschen. 
X520 

(39) 42— 73 Epistola Lutheriana ad Leonem Decimum 
sununum pontificem. Tractatus de liber- 
tate Christiana. 1520 

(194) 204—229 Eine kurze Form der Zehn Cebote, eine 
kurze Form des Glaubens, eine kurze 
Form des Vaterunsers. 1520 

(2 66 ) 271—283 Auf des Bocks zu Leipzig Antwort. 1521 

(284) 290—298 Ein Unterricht der Beiditkinder iiber die 
verbotenen Bucher. 1^21 


(299)308—457 Crund und Ursach aller Artikel D. Mar¬ 
tin Luthers, so durch romische BuIIe un- 
rechtlich verdammt slnd. 1521 
(458) 463—537 Enarrationes epistolarum et euangelio- 
rum, quas postillas vocant. 1521 
( 538 ) 544 —Das Magnificat verdeutsdiet und ausge- 
legt. 1521 

(6x4)621—68$ Auf das iiherchristlich usw. Buch Bocks 
Erasers zu Leipzig Antwort. 1521 
(698) 705—778 Ad librum eximii Magistri Nostri Ma- 
gistri Ambrosii Catharini, defensoris Sil- 
vestri Prierads acerrimi, responsio. 1521 
(803) 808—813 Ein Sermon auf dem Hinwege gen Worms 
zu Erfurt getan. 1521 

Band 8 

(1) 4— 35 Deutsche Auslegung des 67. (6S.) Psalmes. 

1521 

(36) 43—128 Radonis Latomianae confutatio. 1521 
(205) 210—240 Der 36. (37.) Psalm Davids. 1521 
(336) 340—397 Evangelium von den zehn Aussatzigen. 
1521 

(477)482—563 Vom MiGbrauch der Messen. 1521 
(564) 573—669 De vods monasdcis Martini Lutheri 
iudicium. 1521 

(670) 676—687 Eine treue Vermahnung an alle Christen, 
sich zuhiiten vor Aufruhr und Emporung. 
X522 

(688) 691—720 Bulla coenae domini, das ist, die Bulla 
vom Abendfressen des allerh.eiligsten 
Herrn, des Papstes, verdeut Jit durch 
Martin Luther. 1522 

Band 9 

(28) 29— 94 Randbemerkungen zu den Sentenzen des 
Petrus Lombaxdus. 1510 it 

(104) 107 — X14 Randbemerkungen zu Anselmi opuscula 
und zu Johannis de Trittenhem liber 
lugubris de statu et ruina monasdci or- 
dinis. Um 15x3 bis 1516 
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(122) 123—159 Auslegung und Deutung des heiligen 
Vatemnsers. 1518 

(213) 213—219 Der nicht von Luther selbst in den Druck 
gegebene Text des Sermons vom ehe- 
lichen Stand. 1519 

Band 10 I 1 

8— 18 Ein kleiner Unterricht, was man in den 
Evangelien suchen und erwarten soil. 
Aus der Weihnachtspostille 1522 
18— 58 Epistel zu der Nlesse in der Christnacht, 
Tit. 2,11—15. Aus der Weihnachtspostille 
1522 

58— 95 Evangelium in der Christmesse, Luk. 2, 
1—14. Aus der Weihnachtspostille 1522 
95—128 Epistel Pauli in der Fruhchristmesse, Tit. 

3, 4—7. Aus der Weihnachtspostille 1522 

128—141 Evangelium in der Fruhchristmesse, Luk. 

2,15—20. Aus der Weihnachtspostille 
1522 

180—247 Evangelium in der hohen Christmesse.. 

Joh. 1,1—14. Aus der Weihnachtspostille 
1522 

247—270 Epistel am Sankt Stephanstag, Apg. 6, 
8—14. Aus der Weihnachtspostille 1522 

305—324 Evangelium am S. Johannistag, Joh. 21, 
19—24. Aus der Weihnachtspostille 1522 

324—378 Epistel am Sonntag nach dem Christtag, 
Gal. 4, 1—7. Aus der Weihnachtspostille 
1522 

379 —448 Evangelium am Sonntag nach dem 
Christtag, Luk. 2,33—40. Aus der Weih¬ 
nachtspostille 1522 

449 —503 Epistel am Neujahrstag, Gal. 3,23—29. 
Aus der Weihnachtspostille 1522 

519—555 Epistel vom Tage der heiligen drei Ko- 
nige, Jes. 60,1—6. Aus der Weihnachts¬ 
postille 1522 

555 —728 Evangelium am Tage der heiligen drei 
Konige, Matth. 2,1—12. Aus der Weih¬ 
nachtspostille 1522 


Band 10 I 2 


21— 62 Evangelium am ersten Sonntag des Ad¬ 
vent, Matth. 21,1—9. Aus der Advents- 
postille 1522 

62— 93 Epistel am zweiten Sonntag des Advent, 
Rom. 15, 4—13. Aus der Adventspostille 
1522 

93—120 Evangelium am zweiten Sonntag des 
Advent, Luk. 21,25—36. Aus der Advents¬ 
postille 1522 

147—170 Evangelium am dritten Sonntag des Ad¬ 
vent, Matth. 11, 2—10. Aus der Advents¬ 
postille 1522 

170—187 Epistel am vierten Sonntag des Advent, 
Phil. 4, 4—7. Aus der Adventspostille 
1522 

213—225 Evangelium am Ostertag, Mark. 16, 1—8 
Aus Roths Sommeipostille 1526 

228—240 Evangelium am ersten Sonntag nach 
Ostem, Joh. 20, 19—31. Aus Roths Som- 
merpostille 1526 

241—249 Evangelium am zweiten Sonntag nach 
Ostem, Joh. 10, 12—16. Aus Roths Som- 
merpostille 1526 

278—284 Evangelium am Pfingsttag, Joh. 14, 
23—31. Aus Roths Sommerpostille 3526 

313—324 Evangelium am vierten Sonntag nach 
Trinitatis, Luk. 6, 36—42. Aus Roths 
Sommerpostille 1526 

332—340 Evangelium am achten Sonntag nach Tri¬ 
nitatis, Matth. 7, 15—21. Aus Roths Som¬ 
merpostille 1526 

355—367 Evangelium am dreizehnten Sonntag 
nach Trinitatis, Luk. 10, 23—37. Aus 
Roths Sommerpostille 1526 

370—381 Evangelium am funfzehnten Sonntag 
nach Trinitatis, Matth. 6, 24—34. Aus 
Roths Sommerpostille 1526 

382—391 Evangelium am sechzehnten Sonntag 
nach Trinitatis, Luk. 7, 11—17. Aus 
Roths Sommerpostille 1526 
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391—398 Evangelium am siebzehnten Sonntag 
nach Trinitatis, Luk. 14, 1—11. Aus 
Roths Sommerpostille 1526 
417—428 Evangelium am dreiundzwanzigsten 
Sonntag nach Trinitatis, Matth. 22, 
15—22. Aus Roths Sommerpostille 1526 


Band 10 II 

(61) 72— 92 


(93) 105—158 

(*6 7 ) 1 2 75 — 3°4 
( 33 i) 375—501 


Von Menschenlehre zu meiden und Ant- 
wort auf Spriiche, so man fuhret, Men- 
schenlehre zu starken. 1522 

Wider den falsch genannten geistlichen 
Stand des Papsts und der Bischofe. 1522 
Vom ehelichen Leben. 1522 
Betbuchlein. 1522 


Band 10 III 

(XLVI) 1— 13 

(XLVI) 13— 20 

(XLVI) 21— 30 

(XLVI) 30— 40 
(XLVI) 55- 58 
(XLVI) 58— 64 
(LXXXVII) 65— 68 

(xcrv) 94— 99 
(xcrv) 101—103 

(IC) 124—133 
(CII) 133—147 


1. Invokavitpredigt: Die Hauptstiicke, so 
einen Christen belangen. 9. Marz 1522 

2. Invokavitpredigt: Die Stiicke, die da 
mussen sein. 10. Marz 1522 

3. Invokavitpredigt: Die Dinge, die un¬ 
notig sind, sondem freigelassen von 
Gott. 11. Marz 1522 

4. Invokavitpredigt: Von Bildern und von 

Speisen. 12. Marz 1522 

7. Invokavitpredigt: Von der Liebe der 

Frudit des Sakraments. 15. Marz 1522 

8. Invokavitpredigt: Matth. 18, 15 (Von 
der Beichte). 16. Marz 1522 

Sermon am Palmtag, Matth. 21, 1 ff. 

13. April 1522 

Predigt in Boma iiber Joh. 20, 21 ff. 

27. April 1522 

Predigt in Altenburg iiber die guten 
Werke. 28. April 1522 

Sermon von Sunde, Gerechtigkeit und 
Urteil, Joh. 16, 5 ff. 18. Mai 1522 
Sermon am Auffahrtstag, Mark. 16, 14 ff. 
29. Mai 1522 


T 


i 

! 

I 


i 


I 


(CXIII) 176—200 

(CXXX) 228—234 

(CXLI) 268—273 
(CXLII) 273-292 

(CLVII) 332-341 
(CLXII) 35 2 4 * * * —36i 

(CLXI) 386—393 

Band 11 

(20) 21— 27 

(229) 245—281 
( 3 8 7 ) 394—400 

(401) 408—416 

(417) 431—456 
(462) 467—475 

Band 12 

(l) 11— 30 
(31) 35 — 37 

(88) 92—142 


Sermon von dem reichen Mann und dem 
armen Lazarus, Luk. 16, 19—31. 22 Juni 
1522 

Predigt am Tage Petri und Pauli, der 
heiligen zwolf Boten, Luk. 5, 1 ff. 20. Juli 
1522 

Sermon von der Himmelfahrt Mariae, 
Luk. 10, 38 ff. 15. August 1522 
Sermon von dem unrechten Mammon, 
Luk. 16. x ff. 17. August 1522 
Sermon von den Heiltumen (heiliges 
Kreuz). 14. September 1522 
Sermon zu St. Michael zu Erfurt, getan 
vom Glauben und Werken, Matth. 25. 
1 ff. 2i. Oktober 1522 
Predigt zu Weimar am Sonntag vor Si¬ 
meon und Juda, Matth. 9, 2. 26. Oktober 
1522 


Ein Sermon am ersten Sonntag in der 
Fasten, Matth. 4, 1 ff. Februar 1523 
Von weltlicher Obrigkeit. 1523 
Ursach und Antwort, daB Jungfrauen 
Kloster gottlich verlassen mogen. 1523 
DaB ein christliche Versammlung oder 
Gemeine Recht und Macht habe, alle 
Lehre zu urteilen usw. Grund und Ur- 
sache aus der Sduift. 1523 
Vom Anbeten des Sakraments des heili¬ 
gen Lekhnams Christi. 1523 
Von zweierlei Menschen, wie sie sich in 
dem Glauben halten sollen und was der 
seL 1523 


Ordnung eines gemeinen Kasten. 1523 
Von Ordnung Gottesdiensts in der Ge¬ 
meine. 1523 

Das siebente Kapitel S. Pauli zu den Ko- 
rinthem. 1523 
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(160) 169—196 De instituendis ministris Ecclesiae. 1523 
(197) 205—220 Formula missae et communionis. 1523 
(22S) 232—244 An die Herm deutschs Ordens, daB sie 
falsche Keuschheit meiden ... 1523 
(249) 2 59—399 Epistel S. Petri gepredigt und ausgelegt. 
Erste Bearbeitung. 1523 

(435) 43 s —452 Sermon und Eingang in das erste Buch 
Mose. 15. Marz 1523 

(453) 453—457 Sermon am Sonntag nach Mitfasten, Job. 
8, 46 ff. 22. Marz 1323 

( 494 ) 495 — 5°5 Sermon am zweiten Osterfeiertag, Luk. 
24, 13 ff. 6. April 1523 

{506)506—517 Sermon am dritten Osterfeiertag, Luk. 
24, 36 ff. 7. April 1523 

( 5 I 7 ) 5 2 7—5 2 4 Sermon am ersten Sonntag nach Ostem, 
Joh. 20, 19 ff. 12. April 1523 

(524) 529—540 Sermon von dem guten Hirten, Joh. 10, 
12 ff. 29. April 1523 

(55 2 )555—565 Sermon am Himmelfahrtstag, Mark. 16, 
24 ff. 24. Mai 2523 

(620) 621—629 Sermon auf das Evangelium Matth. 5, 
20 ff. 12. Juli 2523 

(670) 673—688 Sermon am dreiundzwangzigsten Sonn¬ 
tag nach Pfingsten, Matth. 18, 23 ff. 
2. November 2523 * 

Band 13 

(VII) 2—703 Praelectiones in prophetas minores. 1524 
bis 1526 

Band 14 


(2) 24— 92 Die andere Epistel S. Petri und eine 
S. Judas, gepredigt und ausgelegt 1523 
bis 2524 

(92) 97—488 Predigten iiber das erste Buch Mose. 
1523/24 

(489) 497—744 Vorlesung iiber das Deuteronomium. 
1523/24 

Deuteronomion Mosl cum annotationi- 
bus. 1525 


Band 15 


(9) 2 7— 53 An die Ratherm aller Stadte deutschen 
Lands. 1524 

( 54 ) 69— 78 Ein christlichcr Trostbricf an die Milten- 
berger . . . aus dem 119. Psalm. 1524 
(199) 210—221 Ein Brief an die Fiirsten zu Sachsen von 
dem aufruhrischcn Geist. 1524 
(279) 293—322 Von Kaufshandlung und Wucher. 1524 
(348)360—379 Der 127. Psalm, ausgelegt an die Chri¬ 
sten zu Riga in Livland. 1524 
(438) 444—453 Predigt am Sonntag Invokavit, Matth. 4, 

1 1 ff. 14. Februar 1524 

(438) 481—497 Predigt am Palmsonntag. Von der Beich- 
te, vom Gebrauch des Srakraments. 
20. Marz 1524 

(438)497—506 Predigt am Griindonnerstag, Joh. 13, 1 ff. 

; (Von der Frucht des Sakraments, der 

christlichen Liebe). 24. Marz 1524 
(542) 542—545 Predigt am Sonntag Kantate, Joh. 36, 5 ff. 
24. April 1524 

(602) 602—609 Predigt (?) am Sonnabend vor Bonifatius. 

, 1. Kor. 12, 1—23. 4. Juni 2524 

(609) 610—622 Predigt iiber Apostelgeschichte 16. 8. Juni 
1524 

[ (622) 623—626 Predigt iiber 1. Joh. 3, 13 ff. 8. Juni 1524 

(662) 664—671 Predigt am zehnten Sonntag nach Trini- 
tatis, Luk. 19, 41 ff. 31. Juli 1524 
(721) 724—734 Predigt am zweiundzwanzigsten ^Sonn¬ 
tag nach Trinitatis, Matth. 18, 23 ff. 

! 23. Oktober 1524 

Band 16 

(XI) 1—646 Predigten uber das 2. Buch Mose. 
1524—1527 

Band 17 1 

(XIX) 8— 29 Predigt vom Ehestand, Joh. 2, 1 ff. 

1 15. Januar 1525 

(XXV) 138—150 Predigt iiber 1. Tim. 6, 18—2, 2. 24. Marz 

* 5*5 
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(XXXII) 212—227 Zweite Predigt bei der Bcstattung Fried¬ 
richs des Weisen, x. Thess. 4, 15 ff. 

11, Mai 1525 

(XXXVII) 22S—243 Predigt iiber den 26. Psalm am Freitag 
nach Jubilate. 12. Mai 1525 

(XLI) 284—317 Predigt am Tage Johannes des Taufers, 
Luk. i, 67 ff. 24. Juni 1525 

(XLVII)336—341 Predigt am Sonntag vor Jakobi, Matth. 5, 
20 und Rom. 6, 3 ff. 23. Juli 1525 
(XLVIII) 354—372 Predigt am Sonntag nach Jakobi, Matth. 
7, 15 ff. 30. Juli 1525 

(XLVIII) 380—399 Predigt am Sonntag nach Laurentius, 
Luk, 39, 41 ff. 13. August 1525 
(LVI) 409—413 Predigt am Sonntag nach Mariae Geburt, 
Luk. 17, 11 ff. 10. September 1525 
(LVI) 428—438 Sermon von Starke und Zunehmen des 
Glaubens und der Liebe, Eph. 3; 14 ff. 
1. Oktober (?) 1525 

Band 17 II 

16— 32 Evangelium am ersten Sonntag nach Epi- 
phanias, Luk. 2, 42—52. Aus der Fasten- 
postille 1525 

32— 60 Epistel am zweiten Sonntag nach Epi- 
phanias, Rom. 12, 6 ff. Aus der Fasten- 
postille 1525 

88—104 Epistel am vierten Sonntag nach Epipha- 
nias, Rom. 13, 8 ff. Aus der Fastenpostille 

109—123 Epistel am fiinften Sonntag nach Epipha- 
nias, Kol. 3, 12 ff. Aus der Fastenpostille 

1525 

126—135 Epistel am Sonntag Septuagesimae, 
1. Kor. 9, 24 ff. Aus der Fastenpostille 
1525 

135—141 Evangelium am Sonntag Septuagesimae, 
Matth. 20, 1 ff. Aus der Fastenpostille 

2525 

141—153 Epistel am Sonntag Sexagesimae, 2. Kor. 
zi, 19 ff. Aus der Fastenpostille 3525 



! 161 —172 Epistel am Sonntag Quinquagesimae, 

1. Kor. 13, 1 ff. Aus der Fastenpostille 
1525 

| —157 Evangelium am ersten Sonntag in der 

* Fasten, Matth. 4, iff. Aus der Fasten¬ 
postille 3525 

205—213 Epistel am dritten Sonntag in der Fasten, 
j Eph. 5, 1— 30. Aus der Fastenpostille 

1525 

; 231—237 Evangelium am Sonntag Judika, Joh. 8, 

| 46—59. Aus der Fastenpostille 1525 

; 289—297 Evangelium am Thomastag, Joh. 20, 

24—29. Aus Roths Festpostille 1527 

345—353 Evangelium am Tage Johannes, des heil. 

Apostels und Evangelisten, Joh. 21, 
19—24. Aus Roths Festpostille 1527 
387—398 Evangelium am Tage Matthiae, des hei- 
ligen Apostels, Matth. 11, 25—30. Aus 
Roths Festpostille 1527 

427—435 Evangelium am Pfingstmittwoch, Joh. 6, 
44—51. Aus Roths Festpostille 1527 
446—454 Evangelium am Tage Petri und Pauli, 

) der heiligen Apostel, Matth. 16, 33 — 39. 

| Aus Roths Festpostille 3527 

457 —462 Ein anderer kurzer Sermon am Tage, da 
i Maria zu Elisabeth ging, Luk. 1. Aus 

) Roths Festpostille 1527 

\ 467—475 Evangelium am Tage Annae, Matth. 1, 

j 1—1 6. Aus Roths Festpostille 3527 , 

* 515 Von der Siinde wider den heiligen Geist. 

ein Sermon iiber das Evangelium, Matth. 
j 12, 31 f. Aus Roths Festpostille 1527 

! Band 18 

| (8) 22— 36 Vom Greuel der Stillmesse. 1525 

(37) 62—214 Wider die himmlischen Propheten, von 
den Bildem und Sakrament. 2525 

t (279) 291—334 Ermahnung zurn Frieden auf die zwolf 

Artikel der Bauemschaft in Schwaben. 

2525 
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(344) 357_3 61 Wic * er riuiberisdien und morderischen 

Rotten der Bauem. *525 

(362) 367—374 Eine schreckliche Gesdiichte und ein Ge- 
richt Gottes fiber Thomas Munzer. 1525 
(3 75 ) 384—401 Ein Scndbrief von dem harten Buchlein 
wider die Bauem. i 5 2 5 

(402) 408—411 Sendschreiben an den Erzbischof Albrecht 
von Mainz und Magdeburg, sich in den 
ehelichen Stand zu begeben. 1525 
(412)417—430 Luther, Bugenhagen, Hoffmann: Send¬ 
schreiben an die Christen in Livland. 

1525 

(467) 479 — 53 ° . Die sieben BuBpsalmen. Zweite Bearbei- 
tung 1525 

(551) 600—787 De servo arbitrio. 1525 

Band 19 * 

(44) 7 o—113 Deutsche Messe und Ordnung des Cot- 
tesdiensts. 1526 

(126) 131—168 Die Epistel des Propheten Jesaja, so man 
in der Christmesse Beset. 1526 
(169) 185—251 Der Prophet Jona ausgelegt. 1526 
(283) 287—293 Antwort auf etliche Fragen, Kloster- 
gelubde belangend. 1526 

(294) 297—336 Der 112. Psalm Davids gepredigt. 1526 
(^^7) 345 —435 Der Prophet Habakuk ausgelegt. 1526 
( 53 *) 537—541 Das Taufbiichlein aufs neue zugerichtet. 
1526 

(542) 552—615 Vier trostliche Psalmen an die Konigin zu 
Ungarn. 1526 

(616)623 —662 Ob Kriegsleute auch im seligen Stande 
sein konnen. 1526 

Band 20 

( x ) 7_203 Vorlesung uber den Prediger Salomo. 

1526. Annotationes in Ecclesiasten, 1532 

( 547 ) 549—561 Erste Predigt iiber die Epistel Jeremia 23, 
5—8, gehalten am funfundzwanzigsten 
Sonntag nach Trinitatis. 18. November 
1526 


(547)561—580 Zweite Predigt iiber die Epistel Jeremia 
2 3 * 5 —gehalten am sechsundzwanzig- 
sten Sonntag nach Trinitatis. 25. Novem¬ 
ber 1526 

( 59 2 ) 599 —8oi Vorlesung iiber den ersten Brief des 
Johannes. 1527 

Band 21 

2 97—3 16 Epistel am zweiten Sonntag nach Ostem, 
1. Petr. 2, 20—25. Aus Crucigers Som- 
merpostille 1544 

316—338 Evangelium am zweiten Sonntag nach 
Ostem, Joh. 10, 12—16. Aus Crucigers 
Sommerpostille 1544 

339—349 Epistel am dritten Sonntag nach Ostem, 
1. Petr. 2, 11—20. Aus Crucigers Som¬ 
merpostille 1544 

35 2 —3®° Evangelium am vierten Sonntag nach 
Ostem, Joh. 16, 5—15. Aus Crucigers 
Sommerpostille 1544 

383—410 Evangelium am Tage der Himmelfahrt 
Chnsti, Mark. 16, 14—20. Aus Crucigers 
Sommerpostille 1544 

411—423 Epistel am Sonntag nach der Himmel- 
fahrt Christi, 1. Petr. 4, 8—11. Aus Cru¬ 
cigers Sommerpostille 1544 

423—437 Evangelium am Sonntag nach der Him¬ 
melfahrt Christi, Joh. 15, 26. 27; 16, 1—4. 
Aus Crucigers Sommerpostille 1544 

444—477 Evangelium am PGngsttage, Joh. 14, 23 bis 
31. Aus Crucigers Sommerpostille 1544 

479—497 Evangelium am Pfingstmontag, Joh. 3, 16 
bis 21. Aus Crucigers Sommerpostille 1544 
508 522 Epistel am Sonntag Trinitatis, Rom. 11, 
33 —36. Aus Crucigers Sommerpostille 
*544 

74 9 2 Evangelium am fiinften Sonntag nach 

Trinitatis, Luk. 5, 1—it. Aus Crucigers 
Sommerpostille 1544 


Band 22 
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115—131 

*41—155 

260—275 

390—405 


Band 23 

(38) 64—320 

( 323 ) 335—386 

(390) 402—434 
(477) 485—664 
(696) 699—725 


Evangelium am siebenten Sonntag nadi 
Trinitatis, Mark. 8, 1—9. Aus Crucigers 
Sommerpostille 1544 

Evangelium am aditen Sonntag nach Tri- 
nitatis, Matth. 7,13—21. Aus Crucigers 
Sommerpostille 1544 

Evangelium am fiinfzehnten Sonntag nach 
Trinitatis, Matth. 6, 24—34. Aus Cruci¬ 
gers Sommerpostille 1544 
Evangelium am vierundzwanzigsten 
Sonntag nach Trinitatis, Matth. 9,18—26. 
Aus Crucigers Sommerpostille 1544 

DaB diese Worte Christi „Das 1st mein 

Leib“ noch fest stehen. 1527 

Ob man vor dem Sterben fliehen moge. 

1527 

Trostung an die Christen zu Halle. 1527 
Der Prophet Sachaija ausgelegt. 1527 
Eine gute Predigt von der Kraft der 
Himmelfahrt Christi, Eph. 4, 8—10. 

31. Mai 1527 


Band 24 

(XIII) 1—710 In Cenesin Mosi librum sanctissimum 
Declamationes. 1527 
Uber das erste Buch Mose, Predigten 
samt einem Unterricht, wie Moses zu leh- 
ren ist. 1527 

Band 25 

(79) 87—401 Vorlesung uber Jesaja. 1527/29 

In Esaiam Scholia ex D. Martini Lutheri 
praelectionibus collecta. 1532/34 

Band 26 

(137) 144—174 Von der Wiedertaufe an zwei Pfarrherrn. 
1528 

(241) 261—509 Vom Abendraahl Christi. Bekenntnis. 1528 

(555) 560—618 Ein Beridit an einen guten Freund von 
beiderlei Gestalt des Sakraments auf des 
Bischofs zu MeiBen Mandat. 1528 


\ 

i 

! 

I 

| 

1 


I 


1 


1 

1 


I 


Band 27 

(348) 348—353 
(509) 509—518 

Band 28 

(3l) 43—500 
(501) 509—763 

Band 29 

(226) 226-233 

(471) 471—473 

(488) 488—497 
(562) 564—5S2 


Band 30 I 

( 1 ) 2—122 

(426) 125—238 
(426) 243—425 
Band 30 II 

(49) 60— 63 

(81) 107—14S 
(428) 435—507 
(508)517—588 

(589) 595 — 626 

(627) 632—646 
Band 30 III 

(198) 205—248 
(252) 276—320 


Predigt am fiinfzehnten Sonntag nadi 
Trinitatis, Matth. 6, 24 ff. 20. September 
1528 

Predigt am zweiten Weihnaditsfeiertag, 
Luk. 2,15 ff. 26. December 1528 


Wochenpredigten uber Johannes 16— 20. 
1528—1529 

Predigten uber das 5. Buch Mose. 1529 

Predigt am Karfreitag, Historia passionis 
tota. 26. Marz 1529 

Predigt am siebenten Sonntag nadi Tn- 
nitatis nachmittags in Kemberg, Katechis- 
muspredigt. 11. Juli 1529 
Predigt am neunten Sonntag nach Trini¬ 
tatis, Luk. 16,1 ff. 25. Juli 1529 
Sermon uber das Evangelium Matth. 9, 
1 ff. Von dem Ciditbruchigen, Marburg. 
5. Oktober 1529 

Katediismuspredigten. 1528 
Der GroBe Katechismus. 1529 
Der Kleine Katechismus. 1529 


Vorrede zu Justus Menius* Oeeonomia 
Christiana. 1529 * 

Vom Kriege wader die Tiirken. 152S 
Von den Sdilusseln. 1530 
Eine Predigt, daB man Kinder zur Sdiule 
halten solle. 1530 

Vermahnung zum Sakrainent des Leibes 
und Blutes Christi. 1530 
Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen. 1530 


Von Ehesaihen. 1530 

Wamung an seine lichen Deutschen. 1331 


rv> 
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(321) 331—388 Glosse auf das vermeinte kaiserliche 
Edikt. 1531 

(538) 539—540 Vorrede zu Justus Menius’ In Samuelis 
librum priorem enarratio. 153a 

(572) 574—582 Dcr Segen, so man nadi dcr Messe spricht 
iiber das Volk, aus dem vierten Buche 
Mose im 6. Kapitel, ausgelegt. 1532 

Band 31 I 

( 34 ) 43— 1 & 2 Sc holien zum 118. Psalm. Das schone 
Confitemini. 1529—1530 

(183) 189—218 Der 82. Psalm ausgelegt. 1530 

(219) 223—257 Der 117. Psalm ausgelegt. 1530 

(25S) 263—383 Die ersten 25 Psalmen auf der Koburg 
ausgelegt. 1530 

(384)391—426 Der 111. Psalm ausgelegt. 1530 - 

(427)430—456 Der 147. Psalm, Lauda Jerusalem, aus¬ 
gelegt. 1532 

(457) 464—577 Kleinere Arbeiten iiber die Psalmen. 
15JO—1532 

(578) 580—5S6 Auslegung des 19. Psalms. 1531 

Band 31 II 

(VII> 1—585 Vorlesung iiber Jesaja. 1527—1530 

In Esaiam Prophetam Enarrationes. 1527 
(IX) 586—769 Vorlesung iiber das Hohelied. 1530—1531 
In Cantica Canticorum brevis, sed admo- 
dum dilucida enarratio. 

Band 32 

(XLIV) 47— 54 Predigt am Ostersonntag nadimittags, 
Mark. 16,1 ff. 17. April 1530 
(XLV) 55— 65 Predigt am Ostermontag nadimittags, 
Luk. 24,13 ff. 18. April 3530 

(LVI) 94—105 Predigt iiber das Evangelium am drei- 
zehnten Sonntag nadi Trinitatis, Luk. 10, 
23 ff. 15. September 1530 

(LXX) 141—149 Predigt am einundzwanzigsten Sonntag 
nach Trinitatis nadimittags, Eph. 6,10 ff. 
6. November 1530 



I 

1 


(LXXII) 210—225 Predigt am ersten Adventssonntag nadi¬ 
mittags, Rom.13,11 ff. 27. November 1530 
(LXXV) 299—544 Wodienpredigten iiber Matth. 5—7. 

1530—32 


Band 33 

(VII) 1-675 
Band 34 I 

(34 IL580) 12— 20 
(3411,581) 50— 75 
(3411,588) 292—301 
(3411,590) 391—400 

Band 34 II 

(597) 108—137 

(600) 243-269 

' (600) 270-287 

(602) 36O-406 

Band 35 

474—484 


Wodienpredigten iiber Job. 6—8. 1530. 
1531 und 1532 

Predigt am Tage der Besdineidung nadi¬ 
mittags, Luk. 2, 21. 1. Januar 1531 
Hodizeitspredigt iiber den Sprudi Hebr. 
13,4. 8. Januar (?) 1531 
Predigt am Ostermontag nadimittags, 
Ostergesdiidite. 10. April 1531 
Predigt am Sonntag Vocem Jocunditatis 
nadimittags, Joh. 16, 24 ff. 14. Mai 1531 

Predigt von unserer seligen Hoffnung (in 
Kemberg) iiber den Spnich S. Pauli Tit. 2, 
13 ff. 19. August 1531 
Predigt am Midiaelstag, Matth. 1S, iff. 
29. September 1531 

Predigt von den Engeln am Midiaelstag 
nadimittags, Matth. 18,1 ff. 29. Septem¬ 
ber 1531 

Predigt am einundzwanzigsten Sonntag 
nach Trinitatis nadimittags, Eph. 6,10 ff. 
29. Oktober 1531 

» 

Die Cesangbudivorreden. 1524. 1545. 

1542 - 


Band 36 

(XVI) 96—102 Predigt am Sonntag nach Erhardi, Von 
der Taufe. 14. Januar 1532 

(XIX) 214—217 Predigt am siebenten Sonntag nach Tri¬ 
nitatis (im Hause), Mark. 8,1 ff. 14. Juli 
1532 

(XX) 237—254 Predigt am zwolften Sonntag nach Tri¬ 
nitatis, 1. Thess. 4,13 ff. 18. August 1532 
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(XXIV) 255—270 Predigt auf dem Sdilosse zu Wittenberg, 
1. Thess. 4,13 ff. 22. August 1532 

(XXVI) 323—327 Predigt am funfzehnten Sonntag nadi 
Trinitatis, Matth. 6, 24. 8. September 1532 

(XXVI) 333—338 Predigt am Michaelstag (im Hause), 
Matth. 18, 5 ff. 29. September 1532 

(XXVI) 33S—342 Predigt am neunzehnten Sonntag nadi 
Trinitatis, Matth. 22,34 ff. 29. September 
* 53 2 

(XXVII) 346—349 Predigt am vierundzwanzigsten Sonntag 
nadi Trinitatis, Matth. 9,18 ff. 10. No¬ 
vember 1532 

(XXVII) 349—352 Predigt am fiinfundzwanzigsten Sonntag 
nach Trinitatis, Job. 6,1 ff. 17. November 
1532 

(XXVII) 352—375 Summa des christlidien Lebens, aus S. 

Paulo 1. Tim. 1, 5—7 neulidi gepredigt. 
24. November 1532 

(XXXI) 416—430 Predigt am zweiten Sonntag nadi Trini¬ 
tatis nachmittags, 1. Joh. 4,16—21. 9. Juni 
* 53 2 

(XXXI) 442—454 Predigt am funften Sonntag nadi Trini¬ 
tatis, l.Joh. 4. 30. Juni 1532 

(XXXII) 478—507 Predigt am elften Sonntag nadi Trinitatis, 
1. Kor. 15. 11. August 1532 

(XXXII) 543—554 Predigt am zwanzigsten Sonntag nach 
Trinitatis, 1. Kor. 15. 13. Oktober 1532 

(XXXII) 618—631 Predigt am ersten Adventssonntag, 1. Kor. 
15. 1. Dezember 1532 

Band 37 

(XXI) 35— 72 Von Jesu Christo eine Predigt am Hofe 
zu Torgau gepredigt. 2. Artikel, 16. 17. 
April (?) 1533 

(XXIV) 100—103 Predigt am vierten Sonntag nach Trini¬ 
tatis (im Hause), Luk. 6,36 ff. 6 . Juli 1533 

(XXV) 124—127 Predigt am aditen Sonntag nach Trinitatis 
(im Hause), Matth. 7,15 ff. 3. August 1533 

(XXV) 136—140 Predigt am dreizehnten Sonntag nach Tri¬ 
nitatis (im Hause), Luk. 10, 23 ff. 7. Sep¬ 
tember 1533 


(XXVI) 146—148 Predigt am vierzehnten Sonntag nach Tri¬ 
nitatis, Luk. 17,11 ff. 14. September 1533 
(XXVI) 171—174 Predigt am achtzehnten Sonntag nadi Tri¬ 
nitatis (im Hause), Matth. 22, 34 ff. 12. Ok¬ 
tober 1533 

(XXVII) 1S0—1S3 Predigt am zwanzigsten Sonntag nach 
Trinitatis (im Hause), Matth. 22, 2 ff. 

26. Oktober 1533 

(XXVII) 201—203 Predigt am ersten Adventssonntag (im 
Hause), Matth. 21,1 ff. 30. November 1533 
(XXXI) 317—322 Predigt am Sonntag Okuli, in der SdiloB- 
kirche gehalten, Luk. 11,14 ff. 8. Marz 
1534 

(XXXII) 363—367 Predigt am Ostermontag, Luk. 24,13 ff. 
6. April 1534 

(XXXIV) 425—450 Der 65. Psalm zu Dessau vor den Fiirsten 
zu Anhalt gepredigt. 5. Juni 1534 

(XXXVI) 476—480 Predigt am funften Sonntag nach Trini¬ 
tatis (im Hause), Luk. 5,1 ff. 5. Juli 1534 
(XXXVII) 506—520 Predigt am zwolften Sonntag nadi Trini¬ 
tatis, in der SdiloBkirche, Mark. 7,31 bis 
37. 23. August 1534 

(XXXIX) 534—539 Predigt am sechzehnten Sonntag nach 
Trinitatis (im Hause), Luk. 7,11—17. 

20. September 1534 

Band 38 

(86) 96—127 Verantwortung der aufgelegten 'Aufruhr. 
1533 

(171) 195—256 Von der Winkelmesse und Pfaffenweihe. 
1533 

(273) 276—279 Vorrede zu Antonius Corvinus Quatenus 
expediat aeditam recens Eras mi de sar- 
cienda ecclesiae concordia rationem se- 
qui. 1534 

(35 1 ) 35**—375 Eine einfaltige Weise zu beten fur einen 
guten Freund. 1535 

(443) 447 —667 Annotationes in aliquot capita Matthaei. 
1538 
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Band 39 I 


78—126 Die Disputation de iustificatione. 1536 

(174) 175—1S0 Die Disputation de homine. 1526 

(198) 202—257 Die Promotionsdisputation von Palladius 
und Tilemann. 1. Juni 1537 

{334)342—35S Die Thesen gegen die Antinomer. 1537 
bis 1540 

(486) 489—5S4 Die dritte Disputation gegen die Anti- 
nomer. (Promotionsdisputation des Cy- 
riacus Gerichius) 6. September 1538 

Band 39 II 

(34) 39 — 91 Die Zirkulardisputation iiber das Recht 
des Widerstandes gegen den Kaiser 
(Matth. 19, 21). 9. Mai 1539 

(204) 206—232 Die Promotionsdisputation von Johann 
Marbach. 16. Februar 1543 

Band 401 

(1) 15—688 In epistolam S. Pauli ad Galatas com- 
mentarius ex praelectione D. Martini 
Lutheri collectus. (1531) 1535 

Band 40 II 

(40 1 ,1 ff.) 1—184 In epistolam S. Pauli ad Galatas com- 
mentarius . . . 

{192) 193—312 Enarratio Psalmi secundi. 1532 (1546) 

(313)315—470 Enarratio Psalmi LI. 1532 (1538) 

(471)472—610 Praelectio in psalmum XLV. 1532 (1533) 

Band 40 III 

(1) 9—475 Vorlesung iiber die Stufenpsalmen. 

1532/33 (1540) 

In XV Psalmos graduum 

(476) 484—594 Enarratio Psalmi XC. 1534/35 (* 54 *) 

( 595 ) 597 — 632 Enarratio capitis noni Esaiae. (1543/44) 
1546 

(683) 685—746 Enarratio LIII. capitis Esaiae. (1544) 1550 

Band 41 

(XIX) 79—121 Erste Predigt iiber den 110. Psalm. 
8. Mai 1535 


(XXI) 122—153 
(XXI) 153-167 
(XXI) 182—203 
(XXI) 204—215 
(XXII) 270—279 
(XXIV) 280-292 

(XXVI) 318-333 


(XXXIII) 57s—590 
(XXXIX) 704—707 
(743) 743 —75 2 


Zvveite Predigt iiber den 110. Psalm. 

10. Mai 1535 

Dritte Predigt iiber den 110. Psalm. 

29. Mai 1535 

Fiinfte Predigt iiber den 110. Psalm. 

5. Juni 1535 

Sechste Predigt iiber den 110. Psalm. 

9. Juni 1535 

Ein Sermon auf das Fest der heiligen 
Dreifaltigkeit. 23. Mai 1535 
Predigt am ersten Sonntag nach Trini- 
tatis, Luk. 14, 16 ff. 30. Mai 1535 
Predigt iiber das Evangelium des vierten 
Sonntags nach Trinitatis, Luk. 6, 36 ff. 
20. Juni 1535 (?) 

Predigt am Sonntag Kantate, Jak. 1,17 ff. 
14. Mai 1536 

Predigt am zwanzigsten Sonntag nach 
Trinitatis, Eph. 5, 15 ff. 29. Oktober 1536 
Eine Predigt vom Zom, Matth. 5, 20—22. 
16. April 1534 


Band 42 


(VII) 1—673 Vorlesung iiber 1. Mose von 1535—1545 


Band 43 


Band 44 


1 —695 Vorlesung iiber 1. Mose von 1535—1545 
(Forts.) 


1—825 Vorlesung iiber 1. Mose von 1535 —1545 
(SchluB) 


Band 45 


(XVI) 11— 24 


(XVIII) 25— 47 

(xxiv) 94- 98 


Hauspredigt von den Artikeln des Glau- 
bens, in Schmalkalden gehalten. 11. Fe¬ 
bruar 1537 

Predigt am Sonntag Invokavit, Matth. 4, 
1 —11. 18. Februar 1537 
Predigt am ersten Sonntag nach Trinitatis, 
Rom. 11, 36. 3. Juni 1537 
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(XXV) 102—104 Predigt am funften Sonntag nach Trim- 
tatis, 2. Petr, 3,8 0 . i.Juliiy57 

(XXVIII) 145—156 Predigt am achtzchnten Sonntag nadi 
Trinitatis, Matth. 22, 34 ff. 30. Septem¬ 
ber 1537 

(XXXI) 194—199 Predigt am zweiundzwangzigsten Sonn¬ 
tag nach Trinitatis, Phil. 1, 3 ff. 28. Octo¬ 
ber 1537 

(XXXII) 204—250 Predigt am Tage Allerheiligen, Ps. 8. 
1. November 1537 

(XXXVII) 377—37S Von der freudsamen Auferstehung Chri¬ 
sti Mark. 16, 14. Ohne Datum 

(XXXVII) 381—383 In qua potestate haec facis, Matth. 21, 23. 
Ohne Datum 

(XXXVII) 384—3S6 Sint lumbi vestra precincti. Ohne Datum 

(XXXVII) 405—407 Venit Jesus in fines Gergesenorum, 
Matth. 8, 28 ff. Ohne Datum 

(XXXVII) 407—410 De zelo apostolorum ignem contra Sa- 
maritanos, Luk. 9, 51 ff. Ohne Datum 

(XXXIX) 465—733 Das XIV. und XV. Kapitel S. Johannes 
durch D. Martin Luther gepredigt und 
ausgelegt. 1537 

Band 46 

(VII) x—111 Das XVI. Kapitel S. Johannes gepredigt 
und ausgelegt. 1538 

(XX) 186—194 Predigt in der SchloBkirche gehalten, 
1. Thess. 1, 1 ff. 26. Februar 1538 

(XXIII) 285—289 Predigt am Karfreitag, Christi Passion. 
19. April 1538 

(XXIV) 322—328 Predigt am Ostertag nadimittags, in der 
SchloBkirche gehalten. Christi Aufer¬ 
stehung. 21. April 1538 

(XXX) 498—502 Predigt am vierzehnten Sonntag nach 
Trinitatis, Gal. 5, 16 ff. 22. September 
1538 

(XXXII) 538—789 Auslegung des ersten und zweiten Kapi- 
tels Johannes in Predigten. 1537 und 1538 


Band 47 


(VII) 1—231 Auslegung des dritten und vierten Kapi- 
tels Johannes in Predigten. 1538— 154° 
(IX) 232—627 Matth. 18—24 in Predigten ausgelegt. 
i 537 -“* 54 ° 

(XXI) 757—771 Predigt am Sonntag Exaudi, 1. Petr. 4, 
8 ff. 18. Mai 1539 

(XXII) 772—779 Predigt auf dem SthloG PleiOenburg zu 
Leipzig, Joh. 14, 23—31. 24. Mai 1539 

Band 48 

(IX) 1—297 Bibel- und Bucheinzeichnungen Luthers 

Band 49 

(XXII) 135—160 Predigt am Sonntag Quasimodogeniti, in 
Dessau gehalten, Joh. 20, 19 ff. 4. April 

1540 

(XXV) 223—228 Predigt fiber den 1. Psalm. Ohne Datum. 

1541 

(XXXV) 415—422 Predigt am Himmelfahrtstage, Apg. 1, 
1 ff. 22. Mai 1544 

(XXXVI) 422—441 Predigt am Sonntag Exaudi, 1. Kor. 15, 
39 ff. 25. Mai 1544 

(XL) 588—615 Predigt am siebzehnten Sonntag nadi 
Trinitatis, bei der Einweihung der 
SchloBkirche zu Torgau gehalten, Luk. 
14, 1 ff. 5. Oktober 2544 

(XLVIII) 723—727 Predigt am Sonntag Kantate, 1. Kor. 15, 
35 ff. 3. Mai 1545 

Band 50 

(160) 192—254 Die Sdimalkaldisdien Artikel. 1537. 153S 
(364)368—374 Praefatio zu den Symphoniae incundae. 
1538 

(461) 468—477 Wider die Antinomer. 1539 
(488) 509—653 Von den Konziliis und Kirchen. 1539 
(654) 657—661 Vorrede zum 1. Bande der Wittenberger 
Ausgabe der deutsdien Sdiriften. 1539 

Band 51 

(VIII) 22— 41 Predigt in Leipzig gehalten, Luk. 19, 
41 ff. 12. August 1545 
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(XIII) 123—134 Predigt am zweiten Soantag nach Epi- 
phanias, Rom. 12, 3. 17. Januar 1546 
(XIV) 14S—163 Predigt am vierten Sonntag nach Epi- 
phanias, in Eisleben gehalten, Matth. 8, 
23—27. 31. Januar 1546 

(XIV) 163—173 Predigt auf das Fest der Opferung Chri- 
sti im Tempcl, in Eisleben gehalten, Luk. 
2, 22—32. 2. Februar 1546 

(197) 200—264 Auslegung des 101. Psalms. 1534—1535 
(265) 267—295 Der 23. Psalm iiber Tisch ausgelegt. 1536 
(325) 331—424 An die Pfarrherm wider den Wucher zu 
predigen, Vermahnung. 1540 

Band 52 

23— 30 Evangelium am dritten Adventssonntag, 
Matth. 11, 2 —10. Aus der Hauspostille 
*544 

116—122 Evangelium am dritten Sonntag nach 
Epiphanias, Matth. 8, 1—13. Aus der 
Hauspostille 1544 

171—177 Evangelium am Sonntag Invokavit, 
Matth. 4, 1—11. Aus der Hauspostille 
*544 

182—192 Evangelium am Sonntag Okuli, Luk. n, 
14—28. Aus der Hauspostille 1544 

192—198 Evangelium am Sonntag Laetare, Joh. 6, 
x—15. Aus der Hauspostille 1544 

205—212 Eine Predigt von deni hothwurdigen Sa- 
krament, aus der Epistel an die Korin- 
ther, 1. Kor. 11, 23—26. Aus der Haus¬ 
postille 1544 

228—236 Von dem Nutz des Leidens Christi, Rom. 
5, 8—11. Aus der Hauspostille 1544 

245—253 Evangelium am heiligen Ostertag. Von 
der Frucht der Auferstehung Christi, 
Matth. 28, x—10. Aus der Hauspostille 
*544 

275—282 Evangelium am zw’eiten Sonntag nach 
Ostem, Misericordias Domini, Joh. 10, 
12—16. Aus der Hauspostille 1544 


298—305 Evangelium am Sonntag Vocem iucun- 
ditatis, Joh. 16, 23—30. Aus der Haus¬ 
postille 1544 

368—376 Evangelium am zwciten Sonntag nach 
Trinitatis, Luk. 16, 19—31. Aus der Haus¬ 
postille 1544 

376—383 Evangelium am dritten Sonntag nach Tri¬ 
nitatis, Luk. 15, 1—10. Aus der Haus¬ 
postille 1544 

^ 404—4x2 Evangelium am sechsten Sonntag nach 

Trinitatis, Matth. 5, 20—26. Aus der 
j Hauspostille 1544 

4x2—419 Evangelium am siebenten Sonntag nach 
Trinitatis, Mark. 8, 1—9. Aus der Haus¬ 
postille 1544 

419—427 Evangelium am achten Sonntag nach Tri- 
| nitatis, Matth. 7, 15—21. Aus der Haus¬ 

postille 2544 

469—478 Evangelium am fiinfzehnten Sonntag nach 
Trinitatis, Matth. 6, 24—34. Aus der 
Hauspostille 1544 

4S9—496 Evangelium am achtzehnten Sonntag nadi 
Trinitatis, Matth. 22, 34—.46. Aus der 
t Hauspostille 1544 

1 

514—521 Evangelium am einundzwanzigsten 
Sonntag nach Trinitatis, Joh. 4, 47—54. 
Aus der Hauspostille 1544 

521—529 Evangelium am zweiundzwarizigsten 
Sonntag nach Trinitatis, Matth. rS, 21 
bis 35. Aus der Hauspostille 1544 

552—563 Evangelium am siebenundzwanzigsten 
Sonntag nach Trinitatis, Matth. 5, 1— 12. 
Aus der Hauspostille 1544 

634—644 Evangelium am Tage Philippi und Jako- 
bi, Joh. 14, 1—14. Aus der Hauspostille 
*544 

724—732 Evangelium am Tage Simonis und Judae, 
Joh. 15, 17—25. Aus der Hauspostille 
1544 
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792— 3 oo Die neunte Predigt. Wie man den Heim 
Christum ausfiihret, Simon ihm das 
Kreuz naditragt und die Weiber, die 
mitgehen, weinen, Luk. 23, 26—31. Aus 
der Hauspostille 1545 

S09—S19 Die zwolfte Predigt. Wie der Herr Chri- 

stus seine Mutter Johannes befiehlet__ 

Joh. 19, 25—37. Aus der Hauspostille 
1545 

819—S27 Die dreizehnte Predigt. Wie der Herr 
Christus vom Kreuz genommen und in 
ein neues Crab gclegt und das Grab von 
den Kriegsknechten verwahret worden 
sei, Nlatth. 27, 57—66. Aus der Haus¬ 
postille 1545 

828—839 Evangelium am fiinften Sonntag nadi 
Epiphanias, Matth. 13, 24—30. Aus der 
Hauspostille 1545 

Band 53 

(1) 28—184 Supputatio annorum mundi. 1541. 1545 
(213) 216—218 Vorrcde zu Johannes Spangcnberg Postil- 
la dcutsch vom Advent bis auf Ostern. 
1 543 

Band 54 

(16) 28—100 Von den letzten Worten Davids. 1543 
(195) 206—299 Wider das Papsttuin zu Rom, vom Teufel 
gestiftet. 1545 

Band 56 

(XI) 3—154 Epistola beati Pauli apostoli ad Romanos. 
Die Glossen (Har.tlsdirift) 

157—528 Epistola ad Romanos. Die Sdiolien 
(Handschrift) 


Band 57 

(XI) 5—127 Epistola beati Pauli ad Romanos. Die 
Glossen (Nadisdmften) 

(III) 53—108 Die erste Vorlesung iiber den Galater- 
brief 1516*17. Die Scholien 
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Sources 

The references are to the Weimar edition of Luther’s works. The 
citation 17,i, 17.12-20.38 means volume 17, part one (which is a 
separate volume), page 17, line 12 to page 20, line 38. “Excerpted" 
means that out of a section of numerous pages paragraphs have 
been excerpted. “Condensed” means that in one or more paragraphs 
‘sentences or phrases have been selected and blended. 


Chapter 1 

THE COMING OF THE 
REDEEMER 
The Prolocue 

10,i,183.1-12 
10,i, 198.16—22 
10,i,209.18-210.4 
27,531-S33 
27,533.8-534.4 
29,32 

37,8.3(5-9.2 
46,712.6-16 
The Genealogies 
53,610-611 
The Annunciation 
7,549 

12,458.35-459.12 

9,627.20 

17.1.150.23- 152 
The Visitation 

41.352.23- 353.9 
46,475 
41,353.19 


27,231 
41,353-356 
36,210.13-24 
41,358.27-359.7 
The Magnificat 
41,360.2-11 
41,361.22-363.16 
7,559.31 f. 

41,363-365 

7,566.19-567.20 

7,575.4-23 

7,581.35-583.28 

7,587 

12.609.1- 9 

7,590.3-9. cf.29,457-458 
7,593.25-594.7 

7.596.1- 7 
600,33-35 

The Boyhood of Jfsus 
TR 5,89-91. no.5360 
The Boy Jesus Lost in the 
Temple 

17,ii,17.12-20.38 
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Chapter 2 

BEGINNINGS OF THE 
MINISTRY 

The Feast of Epiphany and 
the Baptism 
34, i, 21-3 land 42-50 
The Temptations 
17,ii, 196.15-30 and 

37,308.20-25 

17.11.187.18— 189 
17,i,64.35-65.4 

17.11.193.1- 194.13 

46.206.18- 24 
17,ii,195 

54.264.33- 265.13 

The Call of the First Disci¬ 
ples: Of Peter and Andrew, 
Who Left Their Nets, and 
James and John, Who Left 
Their Boat and Their Father 
1,101.8-102.12 
The Marriace at Cana 
17,ii,65.24-67.34 
17,i,29-3 2 
17,ii,63-64 

17.11.62.1- 5 
27,24.26-25.16 

36,91 and 17,ii,62.17-27 
36,92.5-96.6 
Nicodkmus 

12.588.25- 591.8 

15,568; 20,416.11;423.7-27 

20.426.33- 429.5 
41,610.39-611.18 

Thf. Woman at the Well 

47.220.12- 29; 226.40-227.5 
The Woman Who Was a 
Sinner, Who Washed the 
Master’s Feet 

41.647.25- 648.10 

The Beheading of John the 
Baptist 

37.462.13- 464.20 


Chapter } 

THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT 
The Ethic 
8,581.19 f. 

45,112.8-13 

20.456.2- 10 

11.252.12- 24 
The Beatitudes 

9,416-419 
34,i,85.21—23 

The Parables of Salt and 
Light 
32,343-345 

32.351.38- 352.5 

32,352.33-353.6 

The Law 

39.1.571.10- 574.5 
11,149.22-31 

11.148.3- 13 

1.494.38- 496.22 
1,435.11-23 
6,40.9-29 

Almsgiving 
32,409.32-410.6 
The Lord’s Prayer 

30,i,197.2-5 
30,i,198-199 
2,98.34-40 
2,104.31-105.16 
30, i,204.1-205.19 
“When Ye Fast” 

32.429.13- 43 2.16, condensed 
“Lay Not Up for Yourselves 
Treasures Upon Earth" 

32.439.20- 441 
On Anxiety 

1,82.18-83.22 

27.346.10- 347.27 
“Judge Not” 

29,405.5-406 

36.191.21- 26 
The Narrow Gate 

32,500.12-503 
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Chapter 4 

THE MIRACLES AND THE 
PARABLES 

The Cure of the Deaf and 
Dumb 

46.493.19- 494.22 
The Widow’s Son 

11,181.13 f. 

15.680.25- 28 

32.123.11- 124.14 
11,182.22-27 

The Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes 

27.274.11- 276.9; 277.2-8; 

279.1-280.7 

29.468.25- 26 
34, ii, 19.12-14 

15.651.20- 652.20 
36,125.7-21 
17,1,155.23-156.7 

The Cure of the Nobleman’s 
Son 

10,iii,424.3 2—42 5.22 
34,ii,355.9-13; 357,12-13 
Peter’s Failure to Walk on 
the Water 
38,580.32-581.9 
The Canaanite Woman 
17, ii,202.38 f. 

The Parable of the Sower 
17,ii, 157.33-154.23, condensed 
The Parable of the Tares 
17,U,124.6-125.16 

52,825.1-21 

51,174.16-175.23, condensed 
51,181,29-183.9, condensed 
The Good Samaritan 

56,272.3-21; 2,586.14-19 
The Great Banquet 
41,286.19-32; 287.14; 288.27; 
289.18-200.2 
The Lost Sheep 
15,633.5-634.9; 

36,294.4-295.5; 300.5-7 


The Prodigal Son 
2,362.23-25; 43,175.20-26 
The Rich Man and Lazarus 
10,iii,178.19-187.29, excerpted 
The Grateful Samaritan 

8,378.25-379.20 
The Pharisee and the 
Publican 

10.111.296.13- 17; 301.2-17 
Chapter 5 

THE JOURNEY TO JERU¬ 
SALEM AND HOLY WEEK 
Fire from Heaven 

45,409.1-31 
Peter’s Confession 
2,189.28-190.40 
Peter and the Keys 

30.11.455.13- 26 

Peter and Tax Collecting 
38,666.10-32 

“Except Ye Become as Little 
Children” 

37,156.18-24; 158.13-18; 
159.22-160.23 

“Who Is My Mother? and 
Who Are My Brethren?” 

28,25.3-18 
“Come Unto Me” 
23,690.34-691.35 
“Where Two or Three Are 
Gathered Tool iii kk” 

47,298.4-21 
Zacchaeus 
1,97.29-40 

Jerusalem Beleagured 
34,ii,88.9-92.1 
Mary and Martha 
10, iii,269.2 2-270.21 
Palm Sunday 
10,1,2,22.21-23.8; 30.22-26; 
37.32-38.25; 39.12-14 
The Cleansing of the Temple 
46,726.31-736.33, condensed 
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“LetT^ot Your Heart Be 
Troubled" 

45,468.13-463.19; 
470.31-471.17 

“Ye Believe in God, Believe 
Also in Me” 

11,111.23-112.1 
Temples of God 

15.565.2- 11 

“God So Loved the World" 
36,180.21-182.7 
37,410.18-24; 410.29-412.16 
“My Peace I Give Unto You” 

11.114.2- 8 

“When the Comforter 
Comes” 

10,iii,150.7-26 
All Shall Bear Witness 
29,341.8-19 
Asking the Father 
28,56.25-57.10 
“I Know My Sheep” 

37,73.1-11 

Chapter 6 

THE LORD’S SUPPER 
An Outward Sign 
[1520] 6,538.35-539.5 
Not an Untouchable Charm 
11522] I0,iii,70.28—71.22 
Inward and Unconstrained 
[1522] 10,iii,48.7-54.12 
Also Outward 

[1525] 18,164.31-165.3; 
166.29-34; 168.15-170.25; 
180.17-20 

Christ’s Body Not in Heaven 
[1527] 23,131.7-15; 

135.35-37; 139.12-140.10; 
145.13-32; 150.25-32 
Do Not Worry or Pry Into 
the Inscrutable 

[1534] 37,348.16-349.19 
[1519] 2,749.23-750.13 


Let the Unexamined Abstain i 

[1523] 12,477.20 I 

But the Timorous Are Invited 
[1528] 30,1,227.5-25; 

229,10-15 

[1529] 29,209.1-210.16 I 

[1534] 37,349.19-350.10 1 

The Sacrament of Love 
[1522] 10,iii,55.3-58.5 
Fellowship 

[1519] 2,743,7-35; 745.45-46 
[1528] 30,1,26.31-37 
[1519] 2,748.6-26 

Chapter 7 1 

ARREST AND TRIAL 
On What to Meditate 
41,41.10-42.18 
17,1,352.21-353.7 

Anointing in Bethany ! 

46.242.19- 246.10, condensed l 

Washing of the Disciples’ 

Feet 

29.223.8- 10 

46.277.9- 18 j 

29,223.16-224.5 

46.287.1- 7 * 

46.295.19- 297.2 i 

20,310.28-311.2 

' Gethsemane 
28,205.37-209.5 
28,210.6-214.3 

28.245.10- 252.10 
Trial Before Annas and 
Peter’s Denial 

28,258.5-261.7 * 

28,268.8-273.4 

28.279.2- 289.8 
Trial Before Pilate 

28,298-393, excerpted 

Chapter 8 ! 

THE CRUCIFIXION i 

28.385.10- 393 I 


f 
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34,1,250 

29,244.16-247.12 

37,355.21-32 
17,1,67-84, excerpted 
2,136-141 

1,337.10-344.10, excerpted 
Chapter 9 

THE RESURRECTION 
The Empty Tomb 
29,258.19-259.24 
32,49.29-52.2, excerpted 
29,259.7-277.9, excerpted 
In the Garden 
27,116.5-10 

29,294.9-297.4, excerpted 


fdbWO 

THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


i 
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29.292.2- 301.5, excerpted 
Journey to Emmaus 

21,255.17-226.19 

15,528.29-529.24 

20,349.11-350.18 

28.429.22- 431.14 
32,58.18-22 

The Power and the Victory 
27,124.31-125.8 
34,1,275.13-276.3 

15.517.23- 519.20 
Feed My Sheep 

6,306.20-34 

6,319.12-320.21-33 

54.275.3- 278.8 
9,669.10-18 
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